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UNDREDS of thousands will be interested in 

Bicycle Week this year. Five years ago a National 

Bicycle Week would hardly have created a breath of 
interest. 

Yet more people ride bicycles today than ever before in 
the history of the industry. The bicycle has definitely won 
its way back to popularity and service. That it fills a real 
economic need is shown by the fact that three out of 
every four bicycles sold are used for commercial transpor- 
tation- or business purposes. 


This astounding growth is largely due to two things— 
first, intensive educational work with dealers, and second, 
broadly conceived national advertising. ‘This interlocking. . 
program has proven highly stimulating to the entire in- 
dustry. For example, the bicycle dealer has been developed 
into a progressive merchant, who knows the value of adver- 
tising. One evidence of this is the fact that in four years 
bicycle dealers’ paid newspaper advertising has jumped 
from practically nothing to as high as 337,000 lines in the 
month of December 1920 alone —a mid-winter month 
at that! 

The close cooperation between the Executive Offices of 
the Cycle Trades and Advertising Headquarters has made 
this association program unusually successful. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Circulation Without Waste 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit was formed be- 
cause publishers with common interests and 
mutually high ideas of service could render even 
better service collectively than individually. 


Every constituent paper is.edited for progressive 
well-to-do men who have the foresight and capital 
to move with the times. 


That is why the Standard Farm Paper Unit is an 
outstanding national farm medium rendering a 
uniformly high level of service wherever it goes. 


That is why The Standard Farm Paper Unit reaches 
better-than-average farm homes. 


That is why you will find among its readers, the 
leaders and captains of the farming industry in all 
its branches. 


That is why “Standard Unit” subscribers naturally 


but unconsciously determine the farm practice and 
buying habits of their neighbors. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit is a flexible na- 
tional farm paper service. It covers the country. 
And you do not have to buy waste circulation in 
states where it is not needed. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige. 
A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000. 


Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1880 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1881 Established 1900 
The Nebraska Farmer St. Paul 
Established 1859 Hoard’s Dairyman 
Lincoln, Neb. Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1895 Birnl, —— A h, 
ngham, cig 
The City eee nes Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculteriat The Michigan Farmer 
Established 18177 Established 1843 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1841 Established 1870 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
—- —, ——e on, Wattrace C, Ricwarpson, Inc 
1109 ~*~ 6+» 95 Madison Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. e 
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How One Big Advertiser Handles 
Its Branch Organization 


How the Glidden Plan Permits Adjustment of Company Resources to 
Business Conditions in All Parts of the Country 


By Otto A. Hasse 


Vice-President, The Glidden Company 


HEN a large organization 

takes over a smaller business 
the customary practice is to ab- 
sorb the individuality of the 
smaller into the larger. 

The advantages of the practice 
are commonly conceded to be uni- 
fication of effort all along the line, 
centralized management, standard- 
ization in manufacturing and in- 
creased production. 

There is another side to the 
matter which is not often taken 
into consideration, and that is that 
where the smaller concern is al- 
lowed to retain its individuality 
and its own name there is an op- 
portunity to preserve the prestige 
already established for the busi- 
ness and product of the company, 
no sacrifice of good-will, and a 
chance to develop and extend the 
business secured through its own 
efforts. 

Perhaps I can make the point 
clearer with an illustration. 

The Universal Oil Company, of 
Chicago, we will say, buys out 
the Central City Oil Company, of 
Union City, Ind. Two courses are 
open. Either the Universal will 
change the name of the Central 
City Company, put its own label 
on all its goods, and in course of 
time make it over into a branch 
of the Universal, or transfer its 
organization and equipment to Chi- 
cago, 

Or the Central City Oil Com- 
pany will be allowed to retain its 


name and label, it will continue 
to serve the market it has estab- 
lished in Union City and sur- 
rounding territory and will go 
right on building up its business 
and good-will, its efforts after the 
consolidation being strengthened 
by the larger resources and greater 
experience of the Universal. 

The Glidden Company has fol- 
lowed the latter plan in its de- 
velopment. I think the fact that 
we have done so is one reason why 
we have been able to maintain a 
satisfactory volume of business 
during the present period. This 
is as much as to say that our plan 
of organization has an important 
bearing upon the success of our 
sales and advertising campaign. 

The plan is one which we have 
developed to meet conditions in 
our own field, and is, I believe, 
something new. For this reason, 
a description of the plan as we 
have applied it will probably pre- 
sent a number of interesting 
aspects to sales and advertising 
executives. 

The industrial department of 
our business deals with the sale 
of Glidden products to industrial 
plants which use our goods as raw 
material in the manufacture of 
their own products, such as fur- 
niture, pianos, automobiles, print- 
ing inks, and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing for the 
printing of paper currency. Our 
merchant or store sales depart- 
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ment concerns itself with sales to 
retail dealers and our own local 
stores. 

Thus we are not dependent upon 
the condition of business in any 
one particular branch of industry. 
We can adapt our selling organi- 
zation to conditions as they exist 
and concentrate our efforts at the 
pojnts of greatest promise. Thus, 
also, our campaign of national ad- 
vertising, which is broadly institu- 
tional, radiates with equal strength 
in all directions, without waste, 
and permits us to turn on sup- 
plementary advertising efforts in 
particular territories where imme- 
diate returns are more or less 
certain. 

Most manufacturing enterprises 
grow up at a certain geographical 
point and as they develop they 
spread out from that centre. If 
they are happily situated for sell- 
ing, that is, are close to their 
largest markets, they may be 
under a disadvantage in purchas- 
ing raw materials. Our plan was 
to take over established businesses 
that had grown up in particular 
localities, let them retain their in- 
dividualities on the sales side and 
bring the resources of the parent 
organization to their assistance in 
the matter of financial expansion, 
the purchase of raw materials, the 
reduction of operating expenses 
and the elimination of useless 
overhead. 

The ultimate success of a pro- 
gramme of such proportions would 
depend naturally upon the indi- 
vidual character of the companies 
brought in, the quality and extent 
of their lines, the length of time 
they had each been established, 
their facilities, the proximity to 
their markets and their raw ma- 
terial sources, so that regardless 
of conditions, the business of the 
organization as a whole would be 
so diversified and so stabilized that 
the volume of sales would always 
be large. 

What we aimed to do, there- 
fore, and what we have success- 
fully accomplished, has been to 
acquire concerns strategically lo- 
cated geographically to give us a 
country-wide distribution of sales 
and manufacturing facilities. 
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A description of how this was 
accomplished will be of consider- 
able interest, I feel certain, to 
business men in general and will 
serve to point out the course by 
which we have come to our pres- 


ent position of importance in the 
paint and varnish industry, and 
may be of value to others who for 


one reason or another would like 
to know how it has been effected. 


STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


With a map of the United 
States before him, the reader will 
be better able to understand the 
importance of our factory loca- 
tions — Cleveland, Chicago, St 
Paul, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Reading, Pa., and 
Toronto. These locations, it will 
be observed, cover the principal 
industrial and population sections 
of the country. From Toronto 
on the north, they describe a gi- 
gantic ellipse, running westward 
via Cleveland, Chicago and St 
Paul to San Francisco and east- 
ward via St. Louis to New Or- 
leans and north again via Reading 

The companies purchased in- 
clude the Adams and Elting Co. 
The Nubian Paint and Varnish 
Co., The Heath and Milligan 
Manufacturing Co., all of Chi- 
cago; T. L. Blood and Co. and the 
Twin City Varnish Co., both of 





St. Paul; The American Paint 
Works, of New Orleans; the 
Campbell Glass and Paint Co. 


of St. Louis; the A. Wilhelm Co. 
of Reading Pa.; and The Forest 
City Paint and Varnish Co., of 
Cleveland. 

The Glidden Company, before 
the consolidation, already pos- 
sessed a large business, including 
a number of well-advertised and 


valuable trade-marks, such as 
“Jap-a-lac,” which was a name 
coined to designate a line of var- 
nish stains and enamels for house- 
hold use. The advertising appro- 


reached 


priation for “Jap-a-lac” 
for one 


nearly a million dollars 
year. 

The Heath and Milligan Manv- 
facturing Co., of Chicago, sup- 
plies agricultural implement paints 
to manufacturers of tractors, har- 
vesting machines and implements. 
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Character and Confidence 
Go Together 


One of our subscribers writes: 


“More than half a million 
Christian Herald readers 
implicitly believe as Gospel 
Truth every statement 
made in any advertisement 
found in its columns.” 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE MOVED TO 
225 NO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The A. Wilhelm Co., of Reading, 
Pa., makes dry colors used by 
paint manufacturers and the bulk 
of small cans of paints and var- 
nishes sold in five and ten cent 
stores throughout the country. 
This company has for years sup- 
plied the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing of the United States 
Government with dry colors for 
use in printing currency and Lib- 
erty Bonds, and also sells dry 
colors to concerns in the print- 
ing ink, lithographic and allied 
trades. 

The American Paint Works, of 
New Orleans, supplies paints and 
varnishes to the Southern States 
and exports large quantities to 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
other Latin American countries. 
The Campbell Glass and Paint Co., 
of St. Louis and Kansas City, 
makes a full line of paints and 
varnishes for decoration and pro- 
tective purposes that are sold 
throughout the Mississippi Valley 
territory and the Southwest. 

In St. Paul, the Twin City Var- 
nish Co. supplies the principal 
manufacturers of tin cans used 
for preserving food, with its 
“Golden Grain Enamel,” a prepa- 
ration applied to the interior of 
the cans for keeping the food con- 
tents of the can from coming in 
contact with the tin plate and 
thereby making it possible to keep 
the food in a wholesome condi- 
tion for an indefinite length of 
time. 

So I might go on and describe 
in detail the business of the rest 
of our companies. What I have 
written, however, will probably 
be sufficient to make it clear to the 
reader that the products manu- 
factured by The Glidden Company 
and its subsidiaries are extensive 
and diversified enough to give the 
company unlimited scope for ex- 
pansion in any one or all. of its 
fields. Briefly, the list of prod- 
ucts includes paints, varnishes, dry 
colors, kalsomines, linseed and 
Oriental oils, nut margarine and 
cocoanut oil, insecticides and al- 
lied products. 

With these facts in mind, the 
reader will now be able to under- 
stand our present plan of opera- 
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tion and why our manufacturing 
organization is the big factor be- 
hind our sales and advertising 
campaign that is enabling us to 
maintain our satisfactory volume 
of business in the face of pre- 
vailing business conditions. 


NO GENERAL SLACKNESS 


In times of prosperity business 
in all- our lines is good. When 
the opposite condition prevails, 
there are certain groups of prod- 
ucts that sell in larger volume by 
reason of the fact that. they are 
low in price, like the small-can 
business to the five and ten cent 
stores. For example, where a 
house owner would not want to 
spend the money for a lot of paint 
for a big job he might buy it in 
ten, twenty-five or fifty cent cans 
and do the job piece-meal. 

But let me explain our plan of 
organization and the principle of 
operation, from which it will be 
quite easy to see the various in- 
cidental advantages. Therein lies 
its big significance to other busi- 
ness executives. 

In making up the board of di- 
rectors of the reorganized Glid- 
den company, and this is the start- 
ing point of our organization 
chart, we selected men who had 
been most instrumental in making 
the member companies successful. 
Moreover, all of these men have 
been placed in positions of active 
management. 

Directly under the box repre- 
senting the board of directors 
comes one for the president of 
the company—Adrian D. Joyce. 

Beneath this is the executive 
committee, consisting of the presi- 
dent, the executive vice-president 
(the writer), and the treasurer, 
R. H. Horsburgh. 

Four lines lead downward from 
the executive committee to four 
boxes, one for each of our “re- 
gional directors,” signifiying that 
the country is divided into four 
regions, Eastern, Southwestern, 
Western and Pacific. Our four- 
teen factories group themselves 
according to this geographical ar- 
rangement, and this is the ground 
plan of our organization. 

The “regional directors” are our 
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“The Biggest, RICAN Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’ 
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—and every reader’s a sportsman 


90% of all sporting goods are sold 
to boys—from varying estimates of 
sporting goods manufacturers and 
merchandisers. 


No age has a monopoly on the 
love for outdoor sports. But boys 
have more chance to play. As a 
class boys are one-hundred per 
cent. interested prospects for all 

tdoor goods. 


To his family “the boy” is the 
thority on such products. He 
ally decides what the family 
buys in this line. From 75% to 


Sporting goods advertisers in 
THE AMERICAN BOY anticipate 
these decisions in the families of 
its more than 500,000 boy readers. 
Among the consistent advertisers 
in THE AMERICAN BOY are 
leaders in this field. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Brench Offices: 286 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—— 


1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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What’ sin a lump 


of coal? 
Today in every phase of industry 


this question must be answered 


used by the average industrial plant fails to 
produce power. 

The United States Fuel Administration found that 

25 to 50 million tons of coal could be saved every 


year by correct operation of steam power plants. In one 
factory coal consumption was reduced 34% by intro- 


ducing better methods. 

Every lump of coal contains a definite amount of 
fuel value. How much of this fuel will actually be 
made to count in power— in finished products — in 
profits? How much of it will be lost—up the chimney 
— into the ash-pit — or by radiation? 


Questions like these are today waiting to be answered 
in all phases of industry. 


n advertising, as in fuel, the big problem is to get 
maximum results at lowest cost. 


F sed by a have found that 43% of the coal 


Esch manufacturer, each business man, who uses ad- 
vertising must ask himself “Is every dollar I spend for 
advertising bringing full returns in sales or good will?” 

Sheer weight of advertising is bound to produce 
some effect. Like coal, advertising is a basic industrial 
force that always has at least a partial value—no 


matter how wastefully it is used. 
But the real test of advertising is the degree to 


which it guides human decisions. To get maximum 
results a central selling-thought must be developed 
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and forcefully presented in every advertisement. The 
text and the illustration must both unite to strike one 
definite response in the mind of the reader. 


Five years ago a manufacturer was advertising a 
new product and using a sample and coupon system. 
The average cost of each inquiry was $3.50. 


Then, by changing the whole plan of advertising— 
by adopting a sound appeal based on careful study of 
the market—the cost per inquiry was suddenly reduced 


from $3.50 to $.03. 


With this new advertising sales increased astound- 
ingly. Today the firm’s total business is twenty times 
greater than five years ago. 


During this time the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has had the privilege of developing sales and adver- 
tising plans with this manufacturer. At our offices 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or Cleve- 
land we will be glad to discuss your special problems 
in getting full results from every unit of advertising. 


e 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - LONDON 
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key men. Each one has been 
chosen for certain executive quali- 
ties. He is located not at the 
executive office in Cleveland, but 
in the field, where he can be in 
daily touch with conditions in his 
territory. He maintains contact 
with the parent organization 
through the executive committee. 
His office may be at one of the 
plants of which he was formerly 
president. 

Each factory, under the “re- 
gional director,” is in charge of a 
“general manager,” under whom 
is a sales manager, a plant super- 
intendent, credit manager, adver- 
tising manager and the customary 
organization, including the sales 
force, 

We believe the great virtue in 
this plan of organization lies in 
the fact that each of our com- 
panies is permitted to retain its 
individuality and manufacture and 
sell its products under its own 
name and label. The name of 
The Glidden Company is subordi- 
nated to the name of the local 
company. Each company, there- 
fore, loses none of the prestige or 
good-will it had built up for its 
own name, nor has the incentive to 
establish itself still further under 
its own name been taken away. 

Before the consolidation, each 
of the individual companies pos- 
sessed certain advantages in its 
own field. There were naturally 
many overlapping terfitories in 
which competing products had to 
be sold. We have sought to pre- 
serve all the advantages of this 
system of fighting for business by 
allowing our companies to retain 
their original territories and meth- 
ods of getting business, It is only 
when business is taken at a loss 
that changes have been made, or 
when the total volume does not 
warrant the expense of having 
more than one company go after it. 

The competition among our 
companies now is a friendly com- 
petition. Where territories or 
lines overlap, each company in- 
terested understands that there are 
no pre-emption rights. Energy 
and enterprise get the business. 

Another point I would like to 
emphasize is that each company is 
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allowed to develop its own plan 
of going after business. No cut- 
and-dried method :is devised at 
Cleveland and thrust upon the i 
dividual companies. But ec: 
one, in consultation with its 
gional director, works out its cwn 
method. 

I confidently believe that every 
single advantage of independent 
operation has been retained in our 
present organization—not only re- 
tained, but its effectiveness has 
been increased—while new advan- 
tages not possible before have 
been added. By the same token, 
disadvantages have been done 
away with. The fighting spirit of 
each company has been aroused 
to a degree not possible before 
with a resulting improvement in 
morale. 


BENEFITS FROM CONSOLIDATION 


Let me summarize as briefly as 
I can a few of the benefits that 
have come about since the plan 
has been in operation. 

While each company has its own 
sales manager upon whom rests the 
burden of devising and executing 
his own sales campaign, we have at 
Cleveland a director of merchant 
sales. This man acts in an ad- 
visory capacity in the working out 
of sales ideas for goods sold under 
the Glidden label. This arrange- 
ment results in establishing a 
clearing house for the sales plans 
of all the companies. There is 
also a director of industrial sales 
at Cleveland through whom sales 
ideas from the local sales man- 
agers may be cleared. For ex- 
ample, the need for a wallpaper 
finish might develop in a certain 
territory. The local sales man- 
ager would make what investiga- 
tion he could and forward his 
report to the director of sales at 
Cleveland. This man would carry 
the investigation further, or if the 
subject had been investigated be- 
fore and found unpromising, the 
local sales manager would be ad- 
vised accordingly. 

At Cleveland there is also a gen- 
eral superintendent, under whom 
are other general superintendents 
—of stock, of chemical labora- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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MR. FRED H. RALSTEN 


117 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 


has been appointed Western Manager of 
this organization and will represent it 
in all territory west of the district now 
covered by the Pittsburgh Office. 


Mr. Ralsten’s wide advertising and 
merchandising experience makes him of 
unusual value to all advertisers using or 
contemplating the use of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. 


His personal service will add much to 
the well established value of Poster Ad- 
vertising. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Pster Advertising in the United States and Gunada 
& West 4OK Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa. 
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Supreme Court Decides 
“Old Dutch Cleanser” 
Case 


Price Maintenance Plan of ‘Cudahy 
Packing Company Passed Upon— 
Court Divided Six to Three on the 
Question Whether It Violates the 
Sherman Act Ruling Affirmed of 
Circuit Court of Appeals 


HE Supreme Court of the 

United States affirmed on 
April 18 the decree of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in the case of Frey & Son, 
Inc., against the Cudahy Packing 
Company, alleging a conspiracy to 
maintain resale prices on Old 
Dutch Cleanser. The case has 
been pending since 1917, the jury 
in the District Court at Baltimore 
having given a judgment to the 
jobbing house for $2,139. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals later 
reversed this verdict, and this rul- 
ing is now affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, Justices Pitney, Day 
and Clarke dissenting. 

The chief point at issue before 
the Supreme Court was the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the dis- 
trict judge’s charge to the jury in 
the original trial of the case: “I 
can only say to you that if you 
shall find that the defendant indi- 
cated a sales plan to the whole- 
salers and jobbers, which plan 
fixed a price below which the 
wholesalers and jobbers were not 
to sell to retailers, and you find 
defendant called this particular 
feature of this plan to their at- 
tention on very many different 
occasions, and you find the great 
majority of them not only ex- 
pressing no dissent from such 
plan, but actually co-operating in 
carrying it out by themselves sell- 
ing at the prices named, you may 
reasonably find from such fact 
that there was an agreement or 
combination forbidden by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” 

The majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court holds that those 
facts, standing alone, do not suf- 
fice to establish an agreement or 
combination forbidden by the 
Sherman Act. 
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On the other hand, three of the 
nine justices hold the contrary 
opinion. “Reading the criticised 
instruction in the light of the 
other parts of the charge,” says 
Mr. Justice Pitney, “it amounted 
to no more than telling the jury 
that... upon finding many per- 
sons, actuated by a common mo- 
tive, exchanging communications 
between themselves respecting a 
plan of conduct and acting in c . 
cert in precise accordance with t 
plan, the jury might find that they 
had agreed or combined to act as 
in fact they did act: that their 
simultaneous pursuit of an iden- 
tical programme was not a mirac- 
ulous coincidence, but was the 
result of an agreement or combi- 
nation to act together for a com- 
mon end.” 


C. W. Barron to Have 
Financial Weekly 


Cc. 
Jones & Co., 


Barron, president of Dow, 
ublishers of The Jail 
Street Journal, New York, will be editor 
of Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly, which will begin publication on 
May 9. Hugh Bancroft, secretary of 
Dow, Jones & Co., will be publisher of 
the new weekly, and Guy Bancroft will 
be advertising manager. 

The publication office will be at Bos 
ton. The type page size will be 12 
inches wide by 17% inches deep. The 
subscription rate is $10 per year. 


Paradise in London for 
J. Walter Thompson 


S. H. Paradise, formerly with the 
copy department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been put in 
charge of the London, England, i 
of that company, succeeding 
ron, who has returned to the 


York office. 


Two New Accounts for George 
L. Dyer Company 


The National Seal Company, |! 
manufacturer of the “Duplex” sea! { 
glass containers, and the Sears 
Automobile Lock, have put their ac 
tising accounts in the hands of 
George L. Dyer Company. 


John Orr Young with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


formerly with the 
Street & Finney 
Inc., and the F. Wallis Armstrong (o., 


John Orr Young, 
Procter & Gamble Co.. 
Philadelphia, has joined N. W. Ayer & 


eon. 
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“You Can't Hire 
a 


Ready-Made Man 





By Edward N. Hurley in 
Collier’s for April 30 
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Where shall we look for the 
remedy for bad business? 


Some business men look for it in 
statistics, or in lengthy reports 
reviewing “conditions.” Others 
conduct exhaustive investiga- 
tions, hoping to uncover the 
“reason.” 


Part of the remedy may be found 
thus; but the most vital element 
in industry is the man. More, 
business needs an abiding faith in 
the average man. 


Now comes Edward N. Hurley 
in Collier’s, who demonstrates, 
out of his wide experience, that 
the quickest way to find the 
means of improving business is to 
step in front of a mirror. 


Read ‘‘You Can’t Hire a Ready- 
Made-Man,”’ in Collier’s for April 30 


Collier's 


‘THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Mr.H.S:Rosenstock. 


Make Them Known To 
Baltimore Consumers 


RE in Baltimore Mr. H. S. Rosenstock is the local representative 

for Libyan Henne, Amami Shampoo, Bonnie Face Powder, 

Simplex Hair Coloring, Simplex Cuticle Remover, Limpid 
Antiseptic Brilliantine, Godefoy’s French Coloring, Sanitax Hair 
Brushes, Plexo Greaseless Cream and Royal Hair Restorer. 


A large percentage of Baltimore dealers have taken on these brands 
through the persistent and untiring efforts of Mr. Rosenstock, who has 
had to combat the fact that these products are more or less unknown 
to Baltimore consumers. But Mr. Rosenstock cannot reach the 
ultimate buyer, therefore it is up to the manufacturers, who are after 
big business in Baltimore, to make their products as well known among 
Baltimore consumers as their representative has made them among 
Baltimore dealers. 


And through no channel can the Baltimore public be reached as closely 
and as intimately as through the city’s great Associated Press Papers, 
The News and The American, which, with more than 187,000 copies, 
daily and Sunday, will carry your advertising message into practically 
every home in Baltimore and the adjacent suburbs, circulating into every 
nook and corner of the State of Maryland and going into nearby 
portions of the adjoining States as well. 

Get abundant returns from a market like Baltimore that will yield abundantly if cultivated in- 

tensively ! eae merchandising with CONCENTRATED NEWSPAPER Advertising, 


for the NEWSPAPER is the medium to which everybody turns every day for information, adyvertis- 
ing or otherwise. 


‘THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday® 


(The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ P 
Eastern Representative estern ntative 
150 Nassau Street A { P { 4, First Nat’! k Bidg. 
New York Chicago 

Advertising Manager 
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An Attack Turned into an Adver- 


tising 


Asset 


International Harvester Company; Charged with Refusing to Sell Repair 
Parts, Counters with “Fix-Up Week” Campaign 


S JMETIMES advertising can 
turn into a real asset an attack 
made on a corporation. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company has 
proved this in a recent country- 
wide farm paper and newspaper 
advertising campaign in behalf oi 
“Repair Week.” 

Incidentally it has brought out 
an important principle in institu- 
tional advertising, namely: tlHat 
better results can be gained from 
this sort of publicity when cir- 
cumstances are such as to make 
possible the use of definite specific 
statements rather than deal in gen- 
eralities as usually is the case. 

The Harvester company, in com- 
mon with Standard Oil, the pack- 
ers and-similar concerns, has long 
been getting its full share of criti- 
cism and abuse. But it ignored 
this so far as any organized come- 
back was concerned, adhering to 
the idea that every large corpora- 
tion was in for a greater or less 
amount of abuse anyway and that 
it might as well make up its mind 
to submit as gracefully as possible. 

But somebody started the report 
that the company had adopted a 
policy of refusing to sell repair 
parts for its machines in order to 
compel the purchase of new ones. 
Just who started the rumor was 
not discovered. But it spread over 
the country as rapidly as a scan- 
dal permeates a small town. The 
company received reports that the 
charge about its not supplying re- 
pair parts was being made directly 
and indirectly at various farmers’ 
meetings. 

Immediately prominently dis- 
playel advertisements headed 
“Har\ ester Company Brands Story 
False’ were placed in farm jour- 
nals. The farmers were told at 
some length just why such a policy 
as the one complained of would 
be absolutely against the com- 


* pany’: policy—that as a matter of 


fact orders for repair parts always 
17 


had first call in an International 
Harvester plant and. that they 
were always given preference even 
when furnishing them meant cut- 
ting down the production of new 
machines for which orders had 
been received. 

It had been stated that machin- 
ery “Fix-up Weeks” had been origi- 
nated by the farmers this year 
and that the company saw in this 
a menace to its sales of new ma- 
chines. In dealing with the charge 
the advertisements declared em- 
phatically the farmers had nothing 
to do with originating the fix-up 
week idea, but that it was really 
an outgrowth of a movement 
started by manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ associations in connection 
with the Council of Defense as a 
war conservation measure. 

“Perhaps no other agency has 
done so much as we have to 
promote this,” said the company. 

The thing was so energetically 
and forcefully done that the lie 
was nailed in a hurry and the 
farmers were made to see exactly 
what the situation was. 


CO-OPERATING IN REPAIR WEEK 


After giving wide publicity to 
the effect that its repair service 
would be maintained and improved 
the company recognized that it 
had a worth-while advertising as- 
set that might be realized upon 
resultfully. Proceeding on the 
groundwork thus laid it co- 
operated with its dealers in all parts 
of the country in promoting a 
National Repair Week which was 
advertised mainly in local news- 
papers. 

A twenty-four page booklet was 
sent out to dealers outlining the 
plan in full detail and telling them 
how they could make a decided 
hit with the farmers by persuad- 
ing them to order their repair 
parts early and thus get their 
harvesting machinery in shape be- 








iNew York 


first Natl Dank Dicg: 
Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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fore the time came to use it. The 
farmers usually begin cutting 
wheat in Kansas along in June. 
National Repair Week in that sec- 
tion was set from February 28 to 
March 5. The thing was mer- 
chandised and advertised in much 
the same manner as “Clean-up 
and Paint-up Week.” 

The dealers were told in so 
many words that the implement 
man’s hold upon his trade and his 
ability to keep his customers as his 
friends depended more upon the 
manner in which he took care of 
his repair department than upon 
any other single element of his 
business. It was shown how the 
profit on repair parts selling, while 
satisfactory, was secondary to the 
good-will which could be created 
and maintained by proper attention 
to it. 

Advertisements were sent along 
for the retailer to use locally. It 
was emphasized that the use of the 
home newspaper was the most im- 
portant part of the dealer’s co- 
operation. 

“You cannot overdo your local 
advertising,” the dealer was told. 
“An advertisement on IHC re- 
pairs may bring a farmer to your 
store who never traded with you 
before and you may succeed in 
selling him something besides re- 
pair parts.” 

Through the use of envelope en- 
closures which went out in every 
piece of mail going to retailers the 
company kept the idea hot for a 
considerable time in advance of its 
execution. Then at the proper 


time more enclosures were sup-. 


plied the retailer to put in his mail 
to the farmers. Posters were pre- 
pared for display in the window 
and in the store. 

The dealers were given twelve- 
page booklets to mail to farmers 
with monthly statements and other 
correspondence. These made a 
special plea to the farmer on the 
entire repair situation and showed 
him the value of using only gen- 
uine IHC parts. 

The dealer was shown also 
how to construct a repair depart- 
ment in his store. Plans and 
specifications were sent him on 
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which he could build a system of 


shelving having many compar'- 


ments in which the repair paris 
could be put and labeled. 

The whole idea went across in 
big shape and the Harvester com- 
pany thinks it has gained a firmer 
hold upon the dealer and the 
farmer. Naturally it prefers sel!- 
ing new machines rather than re- 
pair parts. But this is a year in 
which everybody is going to ly 
conservative in the matter of buy- 
ing. And the company conceived 
it to be good business not only to 
live up to its well-defined policies 
of placing repair parts first in its 
manufacturing plans but to make 
a*determined drive to put the re- 
pair idea over in a big way. 

In thus converting an insidiou 
attack into an institutional adver- 
tising effort of the highest value 
the company is showing not:only 
good business judgment but a 
most refreshing tendency to de- 
part from tradition. This idea 
of enduring attacks in silence with 
the idea that the concern is too 
big to be hurt by such things is 
going out of fashion. It is easy 
to see what real damage might 
have been done the company if 
the repair report had been al- 
lowed to proceed. ‘The farmers 
would have found out the truth 
in time. The Harvester company 
would have continued in busi- 
ness. But a lie travels so much 
faster than the truth that no 
chances can be taken. In this case 
the truth traveled the faster of 
the two because it was spread 
by a scientifically planned, care- 
fully followed up advertising 
campaign, whereas the lie was al- 
lowed to proceed along the grape- 
vine route. 





Two New Newspaper Cam 
paigns from Chicago 


The Oshkosh Truck Sales Company 
of Chicago will start at once o 
newspaper campaign extending thr: 
out the Middle West in behalf of the 
Oshkosh four-wheel drive truck. Copy 
will be placed by Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. An 
other new advertiser whose account has 
been secured by Vanderhoof is the In- 
terstate Investment Company, of Chi- 
cago. A national newspaper advert sing 
campaign is being planned. 
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Building a New Laiuey Out of an 
Old Necessity 


\Vill & Baumer Company Makes Beauty of Candle-Light Basis of 
Appeal to Sell Beautiful Candles 


war can be accomplished 
by means of a bright new 
idea is often amazing. See what 
is being done with candles. Prac- 
tically dead as a domestic neces- 
sity, candles have 
been brought back 
as a luxury. 

The new candle 
is hand-painted, 
made to match any 
form of decora- 
tion, any period of 
design, any color— 
any complexion, 
maye be. They are 
things of beauty, 
nothing like those 
our grandmothers 
ers knew. Nor, of 
course, are they 
quite so inexpen- 
sive. 

The Will & Bau- 
mer Candle Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is 
running a cam- 
paign in women’s 
magazines on these 
beautiful candles. 
It is interesting to 
notice that what 
the company makes 
the basis of its 
appeal is not the 
beauty of the can- 
dles but the beauty 
of candle-light. 

Historical events, 
known to every- 
body, are illus- 
trated and entwined 
with candle-light. 
Mostly they are ro- 
mantic events. The 
tritest ones were 
deliberately chosen, 
so that interest in the candle should 
not be lost in the interest of some- 
thing new in historical story-land. 

One advertisement, for instance, 
shows the coronation of Charles 
VII of France in Rheims cathe- 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE COPY THAT i, 
USE OF CANDLES 
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dral with Joan of Arc nearby. 


The copy is: 


BENEATH GLOWING CANDLES 


In the famous Cathedral of Rheims, 
Joan of Arc reached the zenith of her 
glory when she led 
Charles VII to his 
coronation, 

The mellow glow 
of candles flooded 
the historic structure, 
surrounding the glis- 
tening, mail-clad fig- 
ure with a soft aura 
of light. 

The mellow glow of 
Will & Baumer can- 
dles has for over 65 
years cast a romantic 
charm about those who 
wisely sought their 
flattering light. 

Every woman ap- 
pears at her best by 
candle-light—hber hair 
is glorified—her fea- 
tures softened—her 
figure deftly veiled— 
her sparkling jewels 
enhanced by the sub- 
dued light, 

Olden candles 
dripped and sputtered 
—smoked and had an 
objectionable odor. 

ill & Baumer can- 
dles are odorless— 
smokeless—d rip] ess, 
Modeled in authentic 
reproductions of pe- 
riod designs, our can- 
dles are both decora- 
tive and practical. 
Sold at leading de- 
partment stores, gift 
and book shops, every- 
where. Buy them by 
the box for economy 
and convenience. 


Other advertise- 
ments tell of Nell 
Gwynne and 
Charles II, Queen 
sabella and 
olumbus, Shake- 

speare reading to 

to Queen Elizabeth 
and her court, Priscilla and John 
Alden and so on. 
_ Notice how the romantic appeal 
is sustained and how oleverly the 
woman interest is used, the 
glamor of candle-light linked with 
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feminine psychology. Every 
piece of copy stresses the practi- 
cal side as well as the ornamental 
side of the new candles. 


Each advertisement invited re- 
quests for a booklet, “The Witch- 
ery of Candle-Light.” The title 


itself possesses a strong appeal 
for women. The booklet, which 
was excellently produced, carries 
on every page some illustration 
of the use of candles throughout 
their romantic history. In the 
two centre pages the Will & 
Baumer line of candles is illus- 
trated by beautiful reproductions 
in colors. 

The same idea, stressing the 
use of candles—the actual burning 
of them, not merely having them 
for ornamentation—runs through 
the booklet. For example, take 
these few quotations: 

“There has ever been a myste- 
rious witchery — an irresistible 
charm—felt in the pale, soft glow 
of candle-light. So potent is the 
charm of the waxen taper, so in- 
disputably becoming is its gentle 
radiance, that modern science is 
powerless to exile it from its 
stronghold upon the family dining 
table or the library fireplace. 

“At medieval banquets of great 
lords and ladies, at religious and 
historic festivals, at early White 
House balls—everywhere—on all 
occasions—at all times—candles 
have played a picturesque and ro- 
mantic part in the destinies of 
mankind. 

“Down through the ages they 
have cast an atmosphere of irre- 
sistible allurement around those 
super-women of history, who so 
thoroughly appreciated the flat- 
tery of candle-light, that many of 
them shunned the glare of day and 
planned their effective public ap- 
pearances by the mellow glow of 
the candle. 

“The hostess who excels in the 
gentle art of hospitality, through 
artistic use of candle-light, creates 
all over her home, an atmosphere 
of romantic charm and conjures 
up tender memories of bygone 
days. Its steady, soft glow rests 
the jaded nerves and tired eyes 
of all who come within its magic 
circle. 
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return to the simpler, sweeier 
things of life, to insist upon a 
total discard of pretense and ar- 
tificiality and to shed the calm at- 
mosphere of peace and repose, of 
quiet dignity and poise which 
characterized the New England 
homestead and the Southern plan- 
tation of ante-bellum days.” 

If you have a dead old product 
lying around, or a dying one, iry 
the effect of a bright new idea on 
it. It is practically certain that 
the candle in its old simple inex- 
pensive form could never again 
have been popularized—it was 
neither a necessity nor a luxury. 
The bright idea lay in making the 
candle beautiful and then selling 
women on the beautifying ro- 
mantic glamor of candle-light. 





Iowa Clubs Prepare for 
Convention 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Iowa will be held at oy Dod e, May 
17, 18 and 19. Hon. eredith, 
former Secretary of se R., will be 
the mr speaker on the last eve 
ning. ther speakers will be Frank 
Alvah Parsons, president of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art; 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, chairman of 
the educational committee of the A. A. 
C. of W.; Judge Charles J. Orbison. 
Indianapolis, vice-president, A. af 
of W.; and H. B. Hull, Chicago, pub- 
licity director of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company. 


Joint Suspender Account with 
Byron G. Moon 


A campaign to encourage a wider 
use of suspenders will be undertaken 
for the Suspender Manhufacturers Ad- 
vertising Committee, Inc., which repre 
sents suspender, webbing and buckle 
manufacturers, by the Byron G, Moon 
Co., Troy, Y. Newspapers, periodi 
cals and business papers will be use 


Electric Sign Show in 


New York 
An Electric Sign Show will be held 
in the showrooms of The New rk 
Edison Company, New York, M 2 


to 9. Thirty-seven manufacturer: will 
have exhibits. In advertising the ex \ibit, 
newspapers and posters will be use:!, as 
well as special invitations sent prospects 
by manufacturers. 





Oscar J. Milnor, who has been iden 
tified with the photo- -engraving industry 
for the past eighteen or in New 
York, is now a member of the «clling 


force of The Sterling Engraving ‘om 
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Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 


Concentrate in 


[he Philadelphia Bulletin 


City Population - - - - 1,823,779 
Dwellings in Philadelphia - 390,000 
Persons per Home - - - - - 4.7 


The circulation of The Bulletin for the month 
of March was: 


516,405 2uy 


{°xceeding all previous months of publication. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one 
cost by concentrating your advertis- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body reads” — 


The Bulletin 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained 
by a daily or Sunday newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 





e Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which 
its its circulation figures regularly every day. 


prize, premium, guessing, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are uséd by The Bulletin 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, [NC 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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known industrial concern to the query cf an 

advertising man with regard to one of these ad- 
vertisements, ‘‘What do you think of Business Papers?” 
««Well, my best answer is that I’ve read them, studied 
them, and advertised in them for the last decade. ‘Their 
greatest advertisements are the plants they’ve built, the 
shops they have equipped, and the industries they have 
fostered.”” 


T HIS was the reply of the President of a well 


Then he went on to say that his managing executives 
subscribed to Business Papers, that his engineering de- 
partment cooperated editorially with them, that his 
advertising agents recommended them and that he knew 
personally of actual cases of Business Paper influence 
in his own and many other organizations. 
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e the plants they've built’ 
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Mien 


All :rough American business you find similar instances 
1 fawd of Bu-:ness Paper recommendations. Here, a story of 
ery of how an advertisement brought in the initial orders 

whic» started one concern on its way to business power. 
F these * There, some change in production policy suggested by 
3 Papers } a Business Paper which s&ved thousands of dollars 
m, studied annus'ly. Again, some standardization of manufactur- 
de. ‘Their ing practice brought about by the outside viewpoint 
> built, the and foresight of Business Papers and which revolu- 
| they have tionized a part of an industry, 

That Business Paper influence has actually built plants 
executives can be proved by facts. Scores of concerns have con- 
neering de- tinuously used their pages for twenty, thirty, and even 
., that his forty years. ‘There are many inside stories of meetings 
eee: with publishers to decide questions of policy which 
lle have swayed the balance between ‘‘make’’ or ‘‘break.’’ 


And today their power is even more needed—to have 
their pull on your side means an entree to the ‘‘insiders’” 
of business. Let our Advisory Service Dept. show 
you how and tell you why, 
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Multiplication 


The X-Y salesman sold a vacuum cleaner to Mrs. 
Jones. 

In his order book it was listed as,one sale. But what 
really happened was this: 

Mrs. Jones showed Mrs. Smith her new purchase, 
pointing out its selling features. Mrs. Smith told Mrs. 
Brown. And Mrs. Brown recommended X-Y to Mrs. 
White as the best cleaner on the market. 

From one buyer a group of buyers had been created. 
One sale, multiplied through word-of-mouth publicity, had 
spread into an endless chain. 

There you have the principle of advertising. For adve: 
tising is nothing more or less than individual selling mul 
tiplied. It is its cumulative force that makes it the dynamo 
of modern business. 

Your advertising creates a specific number of buyers. 
But does it stop there? How about the buyers those 
buyers creaté for you? 

You may make a fairly accurate estimate of its direct 
returns. But you can only begin to fathom the depths of 
its indirect influence that radiates far, far beyond its cir- 
cumscribed selling bounds. And you can no more shut off 
that tremendous power of multiplied salesmanship than 
you can bottle up Niagara Falls. 

Consider the more than 400,000 circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News on that basis. Visualize the direct 
returns of your advertising from over 1,200,000 buyers; 
and the indirect influence of those buyers on their friends 
—and their friends’ friends. 

Then—and then only—you begin to get some conc: 
tion of the multiplied selling power behind the circulation 
that makes 


The Daily News 
First in Chicago a 
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The Present Status of “Celluloid” 
as a LTrade-Mark 


Co ats, Larocgue & MitcHELt 
Joseph Larocque 
Clarence B. Mitchell 
Nelson Shipman 





Clarence V. S. Mitchell 
New York, April 19, 1921, 


Editvy of Printers’ INK: 
M ’ attention has just been di- 
rected to an article which ap- 
peared on page 48 of your issue 
of March 31, last, under the title 
“Trade Names Used as Generic 
Terms,” in which, replying to an 
inquiry contained in a letter from 
the Wales Advertising Co., you 
cite the word “Celluloid” as a 
“classic example” of trade names 
which have been utterly lost to 
their owners by the insistence of 
the public upon using them as gen- 
eric terms, 

As counsel for The Celluloid 
Company I am familiar with its 
past history and the present status 
of its trade-marks, and therefore 
it has occurred to me that it would 
be appropriate to correct a misap- 
prehension on your part which is 
evidently responsible for this 
Statement. 

The word “Celluloid,” which is a 
purely fanciful term, was invented 
more than fifty years ago and was 
appropriated by The Celluloid 
Company’s immediate predecessor, 
The Celluloid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, as a trade-mark to designate 
its products, and to distinguish 
them {rom the products of other 
mManuiacturers of pyroxylin plas- 
tic materials. The word “Celluloid” 
was rvgistered as a trade-mark in 
1873, 1 1883, and again in 1907. 

Owing to the fact that The 


Cellu!. 4 Manufacturing Company 
was t! > earliest manufacturer of 
this kind of material, and that by 


sustained endeavor it and its suc- 
cessor, The Celluloid Company, 
have « -rcome many technical dif- 
ficult and brought the material 
to its “resent state of perfection, 


their ; oducts and the trade-mark 
Cellui.ia” 
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known, and while it is true that 
certain dictionaries have since pub- 
lished the word as a generic term, 
and that in ordinary conversation 
it is at times so used, these facts, 
far from destroying the proprietary 
right of The Celluloid Company, 
are indicative of the great value 
of the word as a trade-mark. 

“It cannot be true as a general 
proposition that when a 
manufacturer has given to his 
products a new name invented by 
himself for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing them as his, and the 
article becomes generally known to 
the trade and to the public by that 
name, the name becomes public 
property and everyone has a right 
to use it. That proposition can be 
sustained only in respect to names 
which are descriptive of the article 
and incapable of being appropriated 
as trade-marks. The value of a 
trade-mark consists in its becoming 
known to the trade as the mark 
of the manufacturer who has in- 
vented or adopted it, and in being 
known to the public as the name of 
an article which has met with 
popular favor. It cannot be that 
the very circumstances which give 
it value, operate at the same time 
to destroy it.” (Selchow v. Baker, 
93, N.Y. 66.) 

The adoption by a competitor of 
any word closely resembling 
“Celluloid,” either as a designation 
of its product,or as constituting 
part of its corporate name, has al- 
ways been objected to by The 
Celluloid Company and its prede- 
cessor, and, if persisted in, has led 
to litigation, resulting in the issu- 
ance of a permanent injunction, as 
in the case of Celluloid Manufac- 
turing Co. v. Cellonite Manufac- 
turing Co., 32 Fed. Rep. 94. 

In your editorial you admit that 
technically and legally “Celluloid” 
is still the exclusive property of 
The Celluloid Company, but add 
that “the only way to enforce that 
property right to-day is to bring 
a suit against practically every 
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man, woman and child in the 
United States.” In this statement 
permit me to take issue with you. 
The misuse of a trade-mark in or- 
dinary conversation causes no pecu- 
niary damage. The kind of mis- 
use of which the courts will take 
cognizance is the adoption by a 
competitor of a similar term, 
either as a designation of its 
product or as constituting part of 
its corporate name, or a represen: 
tation that products, other than 
those manufactured by The Cellu- 
loid Company, are “Celluloid.” 
Such a threatened misuse The 
Celluloid Company has always pre- 
vented in the past, and will con- 
tinue to prevent in the future. 

Perhaps you are not aware that 
The Celluloid Company manufac- 
tures large quantities of sheet or 
raw material which it sells to fab- 
ricators throughout the country, 
who, in turn, make up the material 
into a large variety of useful and 
ornamental articles. When these 
articles are marketed they are 
properly represented as “Cellu- 
loid,” although the purchaser may, 
in connection with the transaction, 
know only the fabricator from 
whom the goods are purchased. If, 
however, similar articles fabricated 
from pyroxylin plastic material, 
which is not the product of The 
Celluloid Company, is misrepre- 
sented as “Celluloid,” such mis- 
representation furnishes a ground 
for the intervention of a court of 
equity. 

While I do not question your 
perfect good faith in making the 
statement above referred to, it may 
not have occurred to you that 
statements of this kind, emanating 
from such an important and widely 
read publication as Printers’ Inx, 
may have the effect of encouraging 
a violation of property rights, for 
it assumes that the only way to 
protect these rights is to sue “prac- 
tically every man, woman and 
child in the United States.” 

My excuse for trespassing upon 
your time is to correct this mis- 
apprehension, and to prevent the 
abuses which might result from 
the publication in question. 

JosePH LAROCQUE. 


‘company. 
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A New Stewart-Warner 
Product Coming 


The Stewart- Warner Speedomete 
Corporation, Chicago, is about to begin 
production on a new product, the Stey. 
art Warn-O-Meter. his new product 
is an electrical device operatec by 2 
thermostat attached to the motor itselt 
The purpose of this device is to warn 
the driver of an automobile when his 
engine is becoming overheated. 

© definite plans for advertising the 
Warn-O-Meter have been decided upon, 
the Stewart-Warner company informs 
Parnters’ Inx. “It is believed,” the 
company says, “that the appearance oj 
the device, mounted on the radiator o 
fender, is the best advertisement we 
could possibly have. Later on other pub. 
licity may be considered.” 

The addition of one or two other new 
accessories is being contemplated by this 


Fred H. Ralsten with Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co. 


The Ivan B. Nordhem Company, out 
door advertising, New York, has ap 
pointed Fred H. Ralsten Western man- 
ager. Mr. Ralsten will have his head 
quarters at Chicago, and the organization 
under him will cover the territory wes 
of the territory covered by the Pittsburgh 
office of the Nordhem company. 

Mr. Ralsten has been associated with 
the Butterick Publishing Company w 
Western advertising ma r, and later 

eneral sales manager. e has also 

m with the Hearst organization s 
Western advertising manager of Hearst’: 
Magazine, now Hearst’s International, 
and as associate publisher of the Chi- 

0 Herald-Examiner. In the agency 
field he has been with N. W. Ayer é 
Son and the Wm. H. Rankin Company 


New Motor Truck Company 
at Philadelphia 


The Penn Motors Corporation has 
been formed at Philadelphia by Hilton 
W. Sofield for the purpose of manufac 
turing motor trucks. Mr. Sofield was 
formerly vice-president and general mat- 
ager of the Keystone Truck Company, 
Philadelphia. ; 
The factory of the new company will 
be_ at Riverton, . 

No announcements of acvertising 
plans or of the selection of an adver 
tising agency have yet been made. 


Changes in H. K. McCann 
Co. at New York 


The New York office of the H. XK 
McCann Company has made the follow 
ing changes in personnel: J. M. Olwyler 
assistant to F. F, Hilson, space buye 
has been transferred to the service é¢ 
partment. A. V. B. Geoghegan, for 
merly head of the contract divisio®, 
will succeed him. S. Kelly has bees 
appointed supervisor of the contrat 
division. 
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Lord & Thomas to Have Part 


of \Valnut Growers’ Account 
Lori & Thomas have secured the 
magazine advertising account of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association 


co-operative shippers of “Diamond 
Brand” walnuts. 
The cam 


ign will be handled by the 
Los Angeles offices of the Lord & 
Thomes advertising agency, effective 
November 1, 1921. 





Glass & Irvin Succeed 
John Glass 


John Glass, publishers’ representative 
of Chicago, has announced that the 
business will be conducted in the future 
under the firm name of Glass & Irvin, 





Rice Products’ Account with 


George Batten Co. 

The Rice Products Company, Inc., 
New Orleans, maker of “Ricet,” a 
breakfast food, has placed its account 
with the George Batten Co., Inc. 





Cord Tire Account with 


Street & Finney 
The Denman-Meyers Cord Tire Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Cleveland, O., 
has placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, Inc. 


property right to-day 1s to bring 
.* Suit against practically every 
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Walter V. Bennett with 


Federal Agency 
Walter V. Bennett, who has for the 
last six years represented the Butterick 
Publishing Company, south of New 
York, has been added to the executive 
staff of the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 





King Motor Account with 


Arnold Joerns 
The King Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, has appointed the Arnold Joerns 
Company, icago, to handle its adver- 
tising account. is account was 
handled by the Joerns agency several 
years ago. 


Kelp Heads Blackman’s Art 
Department 


George L. Kelp has been appointed 
head of the art department of The 
Blackman Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. He succeeds 
Schaefer, who has resigned. 


Joins B. B. Stylo Co. 


Hart Lehman has left the copy staff 
of Charles William Stores to become 
advertising —— a of the B. B. Stylo 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of the 
B. B. Stylo fountain pen. 
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Drops Plan 
to Sell Shoes by Mail to 
Wearers 


Harsh & Chapline Shoe Company 
Decides Catalogue Idea Involves 
Too Much Cost Per Inquiry— 
Merchandising Plans for the Fu- 
ture Being Made May Include 
Milwaukee Chain of Stores 


HE Harsh & Chapline Shoe 

Company, of Milwaukee, has 
informed the retail shoe trade in 
a circular letter that its plan of 
selling part of its shoes to wearers 
direct by mail, announced in 
Printers’ INK several weeks ago, 
has been discontinued and that the 
retailers’ business will be sought 
as before. 

“We are convinced,” the letter 
says, 
to shoe wearers that is worth all 
they pay for it and it is our de- 
sire and intention again to sell 
Lion brand shoes to retail mer- 
chants as before.” 

The determination to do away 
with the catalogue was not due 
to any lack of confidence on the 
part of the company as to its abil- 
ity to put over that plan. Rather 
it came from a realization of the 
fact that the cost per inquiry was 
too great in proportion to the 
business that might be expected. 

Printers’ INK expressed the 
opinion at the time that the mail- 
order plan could win if the com- 
pany wanted to pay the price. Its 
goods, according to shoe experts, 
are unusually high grade and its 
financial resources ample. Hence 
the proposition was one of “stand- 
ing hitched.” 

However, on analysis of the 
cost, the probable results and the 
possible time it would take to get 
going as a mail-order concern, the 
company decided that it did not 
care to go ahead with the cata- 
logue idea and courageously said 
so. 

A mail-order business is a dif- 
ficult and expensive thing to put 
over, as Printers’ InK has said 
several times. To do the thing in 
a big and successful way meams a 
long continued outpouring of 


“that stores render a service | 


division. 
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money without seeing any imine- 
diate dividends coming back. 

Harsh & Chapline never in- 
tended to break away entirely 
frorn the retailer. Their original 
intention was to use a catalogue in 
competing with him for the local 
trade. 

The officials of the company are 
reticent as to exactly how they 
propose to sell a portion of their 
shoes direct to the wearer. But 
as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
tentative plans include the forma- 
tion of a local chain of shoe 
stores, taking in towns adjacent 
to Milwaukee, and then to get 
the other distribution through re- 
tailers as before. 


Death of Bradley Welch 


Bradley Welch died at his home in 
Hartford, Conn., on April 21. Since 
1917 he had been associated ith 
The Manternach Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 

Mr. Welch was with the Curtis lub 
lishing Company for a number of years 
as service man and copy writer for the 
company’s advertisers. After that he 
was with the F. Wallis Armstrong Com- 
pany. Philadelphia advertising agency, 
for five years, in charge of the Hart 
ford offiee. He left to become associated 
with the Manternach agency. Mr 
Welch’s first business connection was 
with the J. B. Williams Company, Glas 
tonbury, Conn. 


Ashbacker - With Walte: 
Janvier Company 


Arthur F. Ashbacker has become sales 
manager and vice-president of the \Val 
ter Janvier Company, New York. He 
has been head of the trade-paper copy 
staff of the George Batten Company 
Inc., New York, since the fall of 1919 
Previous to that time he was ma: ager 
of the copy service department of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com 
pany, New York. 


Joins “The Commercial 
Financial Chronicle” 


R. Bennett Heberton, formerly with 
Power, a publication of the Mc(iraw 
Hill Co., Inc., New York, is now with 
the advertising department of The Com 
oaeet and Financial Chronicle, New 

or 


Agency Appointment by Pa!mer 
Photoplay Corp. 

The advertising account of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. Los 
Angeles, has been placed with Burton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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‘advertising ERE’S NO SUNDAY issue of The 

se of year Indianapolis News. Yet hundreds of 

~~~ orders are sent to the paper in the course 

mg age), ‘of a year calling for Sunday insertions. 
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ney. Mr Space buyers and account executives 

pany, Glas automatically schedule The News in In- 

— dianapolis, even for campaigns planned 
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Fx a8. This wrong insertion date is a detail, but 

ies Com interesting as an indication of the unques- 
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The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL tee Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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A DECREASE 
OF 10% IN 


ADVERTISING 
COST 


ie has continuously been the policy 

of this company to offer to the ad- 
vertiser circulation in large volume at 
the lowest cost commensurate with the 
expense of publication. 

The present rate for advertising space 
in The Saturday Evening Post was based 
upon a circulation of 2,000,000. 

During the paper shortage the sale 
was restricted, in spite of a growing 
unfilled demand. 

With improvement in the paper 
market, and in anticipation of further 
reductions, the circulation is being 
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allowed to expand automatically— 
without forcing, without premiums, 
without clubbing, without instalment 
subscriptions—but only through gradual 
increases in the number of copies 
allotted to each sales agent. 


The result is as follows: 


Net paid circulation, Nov. 6 zssue 2,036,911 
ce 46 “6 Dec. 4 issue 2,101,350 
“oe “ Jan. 1 éssue 2,143,764 


* “ Feb. 5 tssue 2,180,210 
 & " Mar. 5 issue 2,181,465 
ee _ Apr. 2 issue 2,198,410 
- " May 7 assue 2,225,000 


( These figures subject to final A.B.C. audit) 


This means that The Saturday Evening Post 
is today delivering a surplus circulation, above 
that on which its rate is based, of at least 
200,000 per week. 

This increase in circulation has already 
reduced the cost of advertising in The Satur- 
day Evening Post 10 per cent. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


ae 
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Try itout in Representative Milwaukee 





Eleven Million Dollars a Day! 
$1,395,600 every hour 


In 1920 Milwaukee purchases amounted to 
$3,461,104,000. This means $11,164,852 a 
day for every business day—$1,395,600 an 
hour—$23,260 a minute. 


If this sum were divided equally among 
Milwaukee’s 1,316 manufacturing. plants 
it would represent sales of more than 
$2,630,000 for each one of them. 


Milwaukee’s business for 1920 showed an 
increase of 26.48% over 1919. This in spite 
of general business conditions throughout 
the country. 

Business continues good in the great Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin Market. Take advan- 
tage of it by concentrating your Milwaukee 
appropriation to The Journal. 


The Journal is read by 4 out of 5 of Mil- 
waukee’s English-speaking people. It cir- 
culates in every county in Wisconsin. No 
other advertising medium in the world 
covers the Milwaukee- Wisconsin Market as 
thoroughly, effectively, economically as 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











Being Kind to the Advertising 
Solicitor 


Eterna! 


Hope for an Order Not Appreciated by the Salesman Whu 


Means Business 


By C. P. Russell 


OME day a hard working ad- 
vertising solicitor will fall 
into a decline and give up the 
ghost, and on his tombstone will 
appeal sy words: “Killed with 
Kindn ne : 

The men whom his spirit will 
come back to haunt will not be 
the space buyers who were cold or 
impatient in their treatment of 
him so much as those who were 
kind to him—too kind. For the 
men against whom the heart of 
the experienced publisher’s repre- 
sentative is bitterest are not al- 
ways those with bad manners or 
those who bluntly refuse to give 
him any business; his special 
grievance is often against those 
who are always “nice”; who give 
him the glad hand at every call; 
who permit him to call time after 
time without gaining a definite 
answer, but who never either kill 
or satisfy his hopes after weeks 
and perhaps months of visiting. 

The reply that advertising solici- 
tors prize the most is a definite 
“ves.” But next to that they 
value a definite “no.” If neither 
word is possible, they appreciate 
a statement that will enable them 
to steer their future course of 
action with some degree of cer- 
tainty 

To the advertising solicitor 
there is only one prospect more 
undesirable than the man who, 
though already convinced, hesi- 
tates and fumbles before he can 
bring himself to put his name to 
a contract, and that is the man 
who is afraid to say no. 

Ai rmer advertising manager 
was indulging in reminiscences the 
other day and recalled the case of 
anold gray-haired solicitor who was 
in the habit of calling upon him 
in behalf of a little-known publi- 
cation—call it “The Ministerial 
Month!..” The old fellow always 
got a courteous reception, for he 


was of the type to whom it is 
almost impossible to be rude. 
“Always glad to see you, Mr. 
Bilters,” the advertising manager 
would say. “I can’t say I have 
anything to offer you to-day, but 
when you are passing this way, 
you might keep in touch with me. 
Always glad to have you drop in.” 
And the old solicitor did drop 
in from time to time. He called 
at intervals for over a year, with- 
out carrying away a contract. 


“PLAYING” WITH THE SALESMAN 


One day, after getting the ad- 
vertising manager’s cordial greet- 
ing as usual, he said, . rather 
bluntly for him: “Mr. Blank, I 
want to ask you for a straight 
reply to a straight question. Do 
you intend to use my paper or 
not?” 

The advertising manager, being 
driven into a corner by the old 
man’s serious mien, confessed that 
the chances were exceedingly re- 
mote. Of course, a man can 
never tell, etc. 

The elderly solicitor sprang up 
and confronted him with red- 
dened face. 

“Mr. Blank,” he said, “do you 
realize that you have done me 
a serious injury? You have let 
me come back here for month 
after month, on the chance that 
I might get some business, and 
all you have done is to waste my 
time needlessly. Consider my 
position. I am not as young as 
I once was and I can’t average 
more than four calls a day. Nat- 
urally, I must make each one of 
those visits count. I can’t say 
that you held out much hope, but 
your company is such a big one 
that as long as you did not close 
the door'on me, I couldn’t over- 
look the possibility of getting 
your business. It would have 
meant a lot to me. It’s true you've 
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been very kind, but all I’ve got 
to show for my year’s work is a 
record of wasted calls. Wouldn’t 
it have been really kinder to me 
to have told me the absolute 
truth at once?” 

In telling this story, the adver- 
tising manager remarked that it 
had taught him a lesson that he 
has not since forgotten—that un- 
necessary soft-heartedness and a 
mushy dread of hurting a man’s 
feelings eventually does more 
harm than good and makes trouble 
for everybody concerned. 

There was another case of a 
medium-picker who received a 
call one day from a young lady 
representing a vaguely dilettante 
publication of recent birth and no 
particular standing. He knew in 
his heart that there wasn’t the 
remotest chance for this paper to 
get on his list, but the young lady 
was plainly an amateur at the 
game—she was pretty and kitten- 
ish besides—so he tried to ease 
himself out of the situation by 
stating that he had to go “into 
conference” soon and perhaps it 
would be better if she called at 
some future time, etc. 

He had forgotten about the in- 
cident some time later when the 
young lady popped in again. She 
was very vivacious and all that, 
but his appropriation had been cut 
down in the meantime; besides, he 
wasn’t feeling very good that day, 
so he told the lady there was no 
hope. 

Her response was a burst of 
boo-hoos that bewildered him and 
scandalized the office force. While 
she told him between sobs how 
disappointed she was in him and 
his “promise,” he managed to col- 
lect her scattered things and usher 
her out into the healing air. Of 
course he said “Never again,” but 
he could have prevented the lady’s 
scalding tears and his own dis- 
comfort by frankness—courteous, 
of course—in the first place. 


RECEPTIVE TO SALESMEN’S IDEAS 


But there is another side to the 
picture. Many space buyers do 
not feel that they can justly re- 
turn a definite yes or no when- 
ever solicited. Circumstances and 
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conditions are always susceptible 
to change. . Circumstances thy 
may make a certain publication 
out of the question at one tim 
may make it desirable in the {y. 
ture. As long as there is a possi. 
bility open, no chooser of medium; 
likes to cut off all relations with 
a solicitor, He may need the 
latter at some time, may want to 
ask him some questions or to ask 
for some information. 

Some solicitors are nearly - 
ways sure of a reception wherever 
they go because they are students 
of the other fellow’s game. They 
bring in useful information ; they 
come armed with ideas. No space 
buyer can afford to shut himself 
away from these men; hence the 
encouragement to “keep in touch.” 

“The representatives who get 
my interest right away,” said the 
advertising manager of a big in- 
dustrial corporation the other 
day, “are the men who can talk, 
not their publications, but their 
fields. If they can show me why 
it will be profitable for us to enter 
their fields, I am always ready to 
listen to what they say about the 
influence of their publications in 
their fields. Let us say that a 
solicitor comes to’ me representing 
a paper in the lumber field. Per- 
haps we have no relations with 
the lumber industry and _ have 
never considered it. But the so- 
licitor, if he is well posted, may 
throw a new light on the question. 
The information that he brings 
may be much more complete than 
that at our disposal. He stands 
a chance of causing a reversal in 
our decision despite our own find- 
ings. I don’t feel like dismissing 
him on his first call, even though 
his story may not have impressed 
me. If I see he is on the right 
track, I tell him the facts and 
leave the door open for him to 
come again if he likes. Besides, 
there are certain kinds of solici- 
tors who refuse to take no for 
an answer. If I don’t say yes, 
they will avoid letting me say the 
contrary. They think they know 
more than I do, or that sheer per- 
sistence will win me over. 

“Persistence used to count for 
something in selling advertising. 
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but I don’t believe it counts at all 
now. Space buyers want facts 
and figures, and personality with- 
out information exerts small in- 
fluence. A certain solicitor for 
a business paper once called on 
me at intervals for two years, 
though I never offered him any 
hope. One day we decided to 
enter his particular field. He 
came in a few days later and I 
gave him a contract, He went out 
with a swelling chest, and I have 
no doubt he thinks to this day that 
persistence did the trick. Our de- 
cision, however, was governed by 
our own findings and not by any- 
thing he said.” 

We discover, therefore, that the 
representative has a grievance 
against the buyer who is afraid 
to say no, The buyer, cn the other 
hand, accuses the representative 
of not permitting him to say no. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
in such a situation a lot of time 
would be wasted in fencing and 
juggling. Doubtless it is. The 
remedy seems to be a policy of 
entire frankness on both sides and 
a better understanding by each of 
the other man’s problems. The 
solicitor has his place and func- 
tion, just as any other salesman 
has. That he is frequently a 
highly useful citizen is the tes- 
timony of many space buyers. To 
be successful he must see a great 
many different people in a given 
length of time. If he is an effi- 
cient worker he knows just how 
many calls he can make a day. 
He finds he gets the best results 
by working on an organized sched- 
ule. The space buyer, then, who 
keeps him waiting too long or 
coming back for unnecessary calls 
is injuring his business. 

On the other hand, the solici- 
tor who calls on a buyer without 
a definite purpose and definite 
knowledge about his own publica- 
tion in relation to his prospect’s 
business is wasting two people’s 
time—his own and the buyer’s; so 
say the leading selecters of me- 
diums. 

With the basis for an under- 
standing thus laid down, it ought 
not to be hard to inaugurate 
needed reforms, 
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Newsprint Production Of in 
March 


The review issued by the Fcdera! 
Trade Commission for March shows a 
total newsprint production of 117,532 
tons and 98,190 tons of standard news, 
The production for the month as com. 
pared with that of a year ago shows a 
decrease of 16 per cent in total news. 
nt and 18 per cent in standard news. 

ill stocks of both total newsprint and 
standard news increased during (arch. 
Publishers’ stocks and transit tonnage 
on March 31 represented slightly more 
than forty-nine days’ supply at tlie ex 
isting rate of consumption. 


A Chance to Profit by Another's 
Experience 


Western UNION 
TELEGRAM 

San Francisco, Car., April 17, 1921, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please start subscription at once for 
both Weekly and Monthly and send bill, 
Previously thought it good business buy 
from stores as issues appeared, but 
lately if six minutes late, no magazine. 
After this if late can blame Will Hays. 
Good Luck. 

St. Georce, 
Persuasive Advertising. 


Blue Bird Washing Machine 
Advertising in Canada 


_ H. H. Nash, for some time advertis 
ing manager of the London, Ont., Ad. 
vertiser and formerly with the Hamil- 
ton Spectator, has been appointed 
serereeng, manager of Appliances, 
Limited, Toronto, distributors in Can- 
ada of Blue Bird Washing Machines and 
other electrical appliances. In future 
all Blue Bird advertising in Canada will 
be placed direct by Mr. Nash’s new de 
partment. 


W. D. Horne, Jr., with Class 
Journal Co. 


_ William D. Horne, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Loco 
mobile Company of America, has joined 
the copy staff of the Western service 
department of The Class Journal Com 
pany at Chicago. Mr. Horne has also 
een with the Harry C. Michaels Com 
pany, advertising agency at New York, 
and has been Western representative of 
the Standard Parts Co., of Cleveland. 


Increase of 50 Per Cent in 
Willys-Overland Production 


A 50 gee cent increase in procuction 


and a 30 per cent increase in employ 
ment is the May schedule, accor: ng to 
an announcement by John N. Willys 
president of the Willys-Overland Com 
pany, manufacturer of motor ca: He 
also declared that a big reduction in 
inventories and in overhead expenses 
had taken place. 
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BUSINESS DISTRICT, FRANKFORT 


“Star Lights” On Indiana— 
A Ray or Two On Frankfort 


orty-eight miles directly north of Indianapolis lies 
Frankfort, a thriving city of 11,000 inhabitants, 
located in the heart of a rich farming community. 


four steam roads and two interurbans have been 
of great help to Frankfort, from a manufacturing 
standpoint, and at the present time about 2,500 of 
Frankfort’s citizens are employed in various manu- 
facturing plants at good wages. 


Frankfort has two daily newspapers, yet despite 
that fact 581 daily and 950 Sunday copies of The 
Star are read in Frankfort, while 1,089 daily and 
1,310 Sunday copies of The Star are read ia Clinton 
county, of which Frankfort is the county seat. 


It is the financially able, responsible class of people 
who buy The Star in Frankfort as in all Indiana 
cities. Data gathered from 28 cities within a 75- 
mile radius of Indianapolis show that one out of 
every five professional and business men read 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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NATIONALLY 


Three: weeks ago, we told you 
about the success of the small- 
space, mail-order, traceable-result 
advertiser in Vogue. 








Now here’s something about the 
bulk of our advertisers—the big 
national accounts. 


OGUE didn’t always have the national adver- 
tisers. We began small—small advertisers, small 
space—but always big results per dollar invested. 


By and by somebody had the brilliant idea that if we 
could sell a woman a $5,000 mink coat, we could also 
sell her a $100 automobile tire, or a piano, or a heating 
system. 


Vogue just kept right on being Vogue. BUT— 


as far back as 1910, Locomobile started to sell cars 
to Vogue readers. Berkey & Gay began merchandis- 
ing their fine furniture to retailers catering to Vogue’s 
class customers. Quaker Oats began to sell them foods. 
Key accounts in other lines recognized and capitalized 
Vogue’s circulation. And the rest followed. 


National advertisers watched Vogue for years—watched 
small space grow bigger, watched small advertisers branch 
out. Now—look at any issue of Vogue. And look over 
on the opposite page at the number of advertisers of 
nationally-distributed goods, exclusive of women’s wear 
and toilet goods, that capitalize the class market through 
Vogue. 





Are YOU, too, capitalizing 
this class market 
through Vogue 
bf 
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—— 


SPEAKING— 


iss set aside the women’s wear accounts, where 
Vogue leads and has led for many years. 
Let’s not include the 5th Avenue Shops, that ran up 
to a total of 139 advertisers last year. Let’s even 
pass by the toilet goods and beauty treatments in 
which Vogue’s leadership is equally famous. 





Let’s just look for a moment at the number of 
advertisers in other lines who have sold their 
nationally-distributed products to the class field 
through Vogue’s pages: 


Number of 
Classification Advertisers 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Furniture—Wholesale 
Furniture—Retail 

Interior Decorations 

Interior Decorators 

Household Equipment 

Musical Instruments 

Pleasure Cars and Accessories. 37 
Trunks and Travel Accessories 6 
Gifts and Specialty Shops 
Foodstuffs, Tobacco, Candy.... 
Piece Goods 

Miscellaneous 


Christopher Columbus was a smart citizen. He 
sold the Queen—FIRST. If Columbus were your 
sales manager today, he’d tell you nearly 
150,000 reasons why YOU ought to use Vogue. 





VOGUE 


19 West 44th Street 


RALPH F, BLANCHARD New York City STEVEN C. RAWLINS 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
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Constructive Representation 


HROUGH our trade paper ad- 
vertising you know our grasp 
of the newspaper business. 


You can gauge our understanding of 
newspaper representation if you inquire 
among our own publishers and the 
prominent advertisers and agencies. 


If your present representative is serving 
you well, stick to him. Newspapers 
have come in for their share of general 
depression. 


If you are considering a change in 
representation, we should like to talk 
with you. We believe that the Katz 
organization represents the highest de- 
velopment in newspaper representation 
today. We offer you a large staff of 
competent salesmen, offices in five 
principal cities. We work altogether 
on a commission basis. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
15 East 26th Street New York City 


Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Candler Annex Monadnock !'!\(g. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANC!SCO 
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“Tabloid” 
Isa Coined Word Trade- 
Mark 


rrouGHS WeLLcomE & Co. 
(ENG.), NEW YORK, MONTREAL, 
, CAPE TOWN, MILAN, SHANGHAI, 
BUENOS AIRES, BOMBAY 
xpon, E. C. 1, March 29, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our attention has been directed to the 
advertisements on page 204 of your edi- 
tior January 6 and page 83 of Jan- 
uary 13, 1921, in which the word “Tab- 
loid’ ‘s respectively associated with the 
Daily News and the Chicago American. 
We Jlesire to inform you that we in- 
vente! the word “‘Tabloid” and it is our 

red trade-mark, For over a quar- 
a century it has specifically desig- 
the products of our house. 
consequence of our world-wide 
and the high uality of our prod- 
he word ‘ Tabloid” has become a 
hold word and there is an implied 

»pliment in the use of the word de- 

ptively as in the two cases in ques- 

but because our industrial property 
rights in the word are of considerable 
value, we feel, as inventors of the word, 
that we are justified in asking for the 
word to be placed between inverted com- 
mas to signify its proprietary character 
and have no doubt you will see your 
way to comply with our wishes in this 
matter. 

We enclose herewith some particulars 
of injunctions that have been nted 
to us with reference to our trade-mark 
from which you will see that our exclu- 
sive rights in it in trade have been 
judicially affirmed, 


Burroucus Weticome & Co. 


"THERE is no question at all 
as to the proprietary rights of 
wonky Wellcome & Co. in the 
word “Tabloid,” and we are glad 
to pass on the company’s request 
that it be used in quotation marks 
when it does not specifically refer 
to the company’s products, 

This is an especially good il- 
lustration of what Printers’ INK 
has pointed out repeatedly—that 
it is possible for a coined name 
trade-mark to become too popular, 
and when it once takes the pub- 
lic’s = it is a herculean job 
. ive it adequate protection. 
George P. Rowell, the founder of 
Prin ers’ INK, had a somewhat 
similar experience in connection 
with putting Ripans Tabules on 
the market. In “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,” he says: 

“Most persons fail to note that 
the word Tabules is an arbitrary 
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word. No such word existed in 
any dictionary before we applied 
it to Ripans; but no one hearing it 
for the first time ever fails to 
understand that a tablet is meant. 
It was not until long after that 
I learned that the word ‘Tabloid’ 
had a similar origin, was also pro- 
tected by trade-mark, and could 
not be used for application to any- 
thing save the medical tablets pro- 
duced by the English firm who 
invented and protected it in the 
manner prescribed by law. So 
naturally does the word Tabules 
strike upon the ear, that Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, on one oc- 
casion, discussing the patent medi- 
cine business with me, said he was 
surprised to note how the sales 
of Tabules increased with him; 
that the previous year the sales 
had reached, I think he said, about 
$60,000. I thereupon said: ‘Doc- 
tor, you don’t sell any Tabules at 
all.’ ‘What do you mean?’ he 
asked in amused surprise, and I 
answered, ‘You do not sell Tab- 
ules, you sell tablets,’ and he said 
that actually he had never noticed 
that we were using an arbitrary 
word.” 

Perhaps, as our correspondent 
indicates, there is an implied com- 
pliment in having added a useful 
and popular noun to the English 
language, but most concerns who 
have had a similar experience 
will bear witness to the fact that 
compliments of this character are 
very expensive luxuries. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


A, E. Winger Made Officer 
of Industrial Organization 


A. E. Winger, of the American 
Lithographic Company, New York, was 
elected vice-president of the Associated 
Industries of New York, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of that association held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., last week. This 
association has a membership of over 
2,500, comprising almost all of the larger 
industrial plants of New York State. 


Harry L. Williams with 
L. P. Hardy Co. 


Harry L. Williams, for the past year 
with the Commercial Printing and 
Lithographing Co., Akron, O., in the 
advertising sales department, will on 
May, 1 become a member of the L. P. 
party Co. organization at South Bend, 
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Selling San Paulo Loan Here 
by Advertising 


Bonds, Hitherto Usually Sold in England and France, Now Find a Ready 
Market in This Country 


HAT is said to be the first 

national campaign along pop- 
ular lines ever run in this country 
for a foreign loan is that which 
is now appearing on behalf of 
the 8 per cent bonds of San 
Paulo, Brazil. It is appearing in 
newspapers in Boston, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


and Spokane, thus pretty well cov- 
ering the entire country. 

This campaign was put out by 
the syndicate of bankers inter- 
ested in the loan—Speyer & Co., 
Blair & Co., Equitable Trust Co., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co., Cassatt & Co. 
and the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank. It proved a wise move as 
well as a new one. 

San Paulo! How many of us 
are familiar even with the name? 
It is true we ought to know, but 
no one will take it as a serious 
reflection on our national instruct- 
edness if it is said that probably 
not one in a hundred of us have 
ever had occasion.to recall what 
teacher told us about San Paulo. 
Besides, sometimes it is spelled, 
Sao Paulo, which is confusing, to 
say the least. And then it is a 
long way off. 

It did not seem a very good 
prospect. So the bankers decided 
to advertise to tell about San 
Paulo, where it is, how large it 
is, what it does for a living and 
the kind of character it has for 
paying up without ugly looks 
from the sheriff. 

A series of six advertisements 
was prepared, three columns 
wide, half-page deep. Each ad- 
vertisement began with an illus- 
tration, followed by some out- 
standing feature about San Paulo. 
Below were two boxes. One told 
in six or seven brief paragraphs 
points about San Paulo, The 
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other, about one-sixth of the total 
space, told about the bonds. 

Fifteen-year bonds paying 8.47 
per cent rustle with a pleasant 
sound, all right. But a man who 
does not know the fellow he is 
asked to lend to is likely to take 
another look at his money and 
put it back in his pocket so as to 
be sure of seeing it again. These 
bank advertisements showed that 
the folk down at San Paulo are 
regular fellows, with automobiles, 
trolley cars and everything except 
prohibition. Of course’ it had to 
be brought up that they grow 60 
per cent of the world’s coffee 
and that about half of what they 
grow comes here. 

The bankers sent portfolios of 
their campaign to their bond sales- 
men. In doing so they expressed 
the belief that the advertising 
would materially assist in inter- 
esting investors and moving the 
bonds. Reports from the banks 
state that these bonds have sold 
so easily the loan could be over- 
subscribed. 

Previously all the San Paulo 
loans have been subscribed in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium 
and Germany, with the exception 
of two contributions made by 
New York banks toward the loans 
of 1907 and 1908. Foreign in- 
vestments in Brazil before the 
war were estimated at $1,500,000,- 
000. The larger part came from 
England and France. The con- 
tribution of the United States 
amounted to only about $50, 


A LOGICAL TERRITORY IN WHICH TO 
INCREASE LOANS 


To-day the United States is 
supreme in San Paulo trade. The 
ready manner in which the 5an 
Paulo loan has been taken up 
promises well for the retention 
of that supremacy, for trade is 
linked with investment. rhe 
promise is the greater because 
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thanks to this advertising cam- 
paign, which in effect was an 
advertising campaign for friend- 
ship, thousands of us have re- 
ceived a useful geography lesson, 
teaching us about neighbors whom 
we ought to know much better. 

To advertising men, both the 
campaign and its result carry a 
particularly interesting lesson. It 
is useful to see just how this 
big task was accomplished. It 
was done by going straight to the 
point, telling what the people 
needed to know before parting 
with their money, making it 


cogent and concrete—and with 
nothing buried in mere words. 


“Reasons Why” Help 
Sell Thrift 


ee is a generally accepted fact 
that to most persons the mere 
idea of saving a certain sum is not 
enough of an inducement to en- 
able them to persist in making the 
deprivations which systematic sav- 
ing demands. There must be some 
incentive to inspire action. And, 
naturally, no large group of people 
will be moved by the same in- 
centive. 

In selling such a thing as thrift, 
therefore, it is not sufficient sim- 
ply to state the amount of money 
one can save by putting away a 
certain small sum every so often. 
The action-impelling motive lies 
deeper than that. To put it dif- 
ferently, the best way of getting 
people to save is to paint for them 
what is to be gained by system- 
atic saving. These, at any rate, 
have been the principles which 
guided the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in a successful 
campaign run throughout 1920 to 
encourage thrift. 

It was a campaign in which 
newspapers, outdoor advertising 
and direct-mail each played a part. 
The bank followed the practice of 
running unrelated advertisements 
for a while, selling thrift, and tie- 
ing up directly with the services 
offered by the institution, and 
breaking in on these at planned 
intervals with two series in which 
the bank was soft-pedaled and the 
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need and results of saving p!ayed 
up. 
One of these was headec, “] 
Saved ——.” The different p eces 
of copy were planned to sell “the 
thing beyond”; to show, in cther 
words, what those who save can 
expect in life. For example, one 
advertisement read: “I saved —- 
against loss of position. 

“In the first years of my niar- 
ried life, enforced idleness was a 
‘bugaboo.’ Seeing its results on 
every hand, I determined to rise 
above it, by preparedness. Here, 
my savings account served me well 

. as trouble insurance . . . and 
gave me courage to fight .. . and 
backing to win.” 

The other series was headed: 
“The Evolution of a Man.” ‘This 
had a prologue and an epilogue, 
the intermediary pieces of copy 
tracing the life history of the 
average man in ten-year periods, 
starting with the year one. 

In telling Printers’ INK of the 
results obtained, Sam P. Judd, of 
the publicity department, said: 
“You know what we are up 
against when we try to check up 
any special part of bank publicity. 
I firmly believe it is one of the 
few things that can be done. Our 
tellers make an effort to learn the 
origin of every new account, but 
in most cases the depositors them- 
selves do not know just what im- 
pelled them to take the plunge. 

“However, we have one concrete 
fact which is worth considering. 
While savings throughout the na- 
tion increased about 10 per cent 
in 1920, our savings department 
showed an increase of 25 per cent. 
Of course, we cannot tell how 
much of this was due to adver- 
tising. Yet we feel sure it would 
not have been so great without 
advertising.” 

The “I Saved” advertisements 
ran daily from Monday to Friday, 
inclusive. Fifteen advertisements 
lasted three weeks. The “Evolu- 
tion” series appeared’ on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, there be- 
ing nine pieces of copy. The 
series were run two months apart. 
Unrelated savings advertisements 
were run in the meantime and are 
continued this year. 
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Ri., handsome copy is biog carried 
in T © Minneapolis Sunda: ‘bune for 
the Gardner Motor Co, copy has 
so strong an appeal that anyone with 
a ‘“buach” to “own an automobile will 
have difficulty in escaping its influ- 
enc The D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pa: ortainly has maintained its high 
stan ord of copy efficiency in this 
sche lule for the Gardner automobile, 





Th Dorland Advertising Agency has 
sent The Minneapolis Tribune the 
following European advertisements: 
Ho:! Suisse, Berne, Switzerland; 
Pa Hotel, St. Moritz, Switzerland ; 
Dr. Binswanger, Kreuzlingen, Swit- 
zeriond. The Minneapolis Tribune is 
recocnized as the leading newspa 
medium in the Northwest for foreign 
advertising, particularly with regard 
to travel and resort business. 





DeLuxe Bedsprings, manufactured 
nd distributed by the Kinney-Rome 
ompany, are being advertised in The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune to the 
people of the Northwest. Large, at- 
tractive copy, most artistically illus- 
trated and arranged, was placed by 
the Wm, H, Rankin Agency. 





The Schield Advertising Company 
has sent The Minneapolis Tribune a 
live campaign for Whistle, the sum- 
mer drink so well popularized last 
summer in the trade field of The 
Tribune, Large, attractive copy is 
being used and the campaign closes 
in October. 





The florists of Minneapolis are cre- 
ating a brisk demand for flowers and 
blooming plants by the use of attrac- 
tive “say it with flowers” display 
copy, carried once a week in The Min- 
neapolis Tribune. By tying up in this 
way with the National campaign the 
Minneapolis dealers are giving much 
added force to their local message. 





This is surely one year when it pays 
to go after business. The Powers 


Minneapolis Tribune led up to the 
t) g day and throughout the month 
e Festival was pushed day after 
day by John Angle, advertising man- 
ager, with strong, convincing sales 
talks and bargain offerings, published 
in liberal space in The Tribune, As 
a result there were no lean days in 
this Minneapolis department store dur- 
ing April. This is one of the longest 
and best-sustained sales ever put on 
by a Minneapolis store of that class 
and it proved beyond question that the 
merchant who goes after business hard 
enough will get it. 





The Ogden-Munzer Company, of Min- 
neapolis, distributors of Milburn and 
Detroit electric automobiles, is using 
a series of unique advertisements ex- 
clusively in The Minneapolis Tribune, 
depicting the advantages of electric 
motor cars for women. There is a 
strong appeal in these ads for women 
readers, touching almost every phase 
of the argument for them that would 
naturally ap to the gentler sex, 
such as luxury, comfort, class, pres- 
tige and so on. That they are getting 
over to the women readers of The 
Tribune is being demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of the advertiser., 





Sewell windshield wings are being 


“advertised exclusively in The Minne- 


apolis Tribune. An eye-catching illus- 
tration brings the vision of the reader 
into the tonneau of the car and ar- 
rows shooting out each side of the 
tell a perfect story of how the 
wind is deflected and the occupants 
of the car saved from its discomforts. 
This copy is being placed by Daniel D. 
Draper, Northwestern distributor. 
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0n Your List! 


Values shift rapidly in the publishing world these 
days and constant analysis of new facts is neces- 
sary to keep up with the situation. 


The biggest new fact in the field of agricultural 
advertising and merchandising is that Farm Life, 
printing 850,000 copies a month and distributing 
them evenly through every agricultural state in 
the Union—is now the greatest business producer 
in the farm field. 

It reaches every nook and corner of the United 
States. Every county, save two that are practically 
barren of population, is represented on its sub- 
scription books. 


And the great editorial vitality that has in six 
years lifted Farm Life to its present position runs 
now as forcefully as ever. It promises even greater 
things for the future. 


Get more sales per dollar by putting your money 
in the fastest growing and most national farm 
paper. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


New York Chicago St.Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 
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Pp rect Advertising Sells 


UBLICITY prepares the soil; 
but Direct Advertising reaps 
the harvest. 





You have spent magnificently in 
newspapers and magazines. You 
have made the name of your prod- 
uct known. You have created 
desire. But is the public buying? 
Are sales what they should be— 
even in a dull market? 











If you will now drive the nail home, 
if you will follow up your publicity 
campaign by an equally aggressive 
Advertising Campaign, can you 
doubt that sales must improve? 


Direct Advertising is a personal ap- 
peal. It is the best known substi- 
stute for the spoken word. Direct 
Advertising gets a buyer as nothing 
but a living, forceful salesman can. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


, ‘TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 
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New Ideasin the Product That Make 
asiyer apni Work Easier 


It y Mean a Novelty in Shape, an Innovation in Name or Label, or 
a Practical Added Mechanical Device 


BH \ VING something to say about 
1. product that no competitor 


cai: claim is one of the most valu- 
ab. assets of advertising. It is 
the added few per cents, in one 
for or another, that bring ready 
sal An advertising campaign, 
blessed with such a feature, has a 


far easier time of it, in showing 
tangible results, than the pain- 
— prosaic schedule. 

‘hen a manufacturer of iron- 
ie machines for home use dis- 
cussed advertising with an expert, 
almost the first question asked of 
him was, “What can you- say of 
your machine that your competi- 
tors can’t say? I’m not interested 
in the fact that it is better or 
cheaper, that it is manufactured 
with more care, that it saves the 
housekeéper time and money.” 

An investigation of two weeks 
followed. And then came an in- 
spiration. A patent device for 
pleating was added to the ironer. 
Up to this time no other machine 
boasted a similar added feature. 
It permitted the advertising to 
stress an exclusive talking point. 

Manufacturers to-day are rec- 
ognizing the necessity of novel 
ideas in merchandise. 

For almost every kind of thing 
produced there are replicas ga- 
lore, and the majority of them 
are advertised. To attempt to sell 
a new electric washer, a new laun- 
dry soap, a new brand of baked 
beans, it is almost imperative to 
search for some clever, new, and 
useful basic innovation. People 
are always interested in that which 
is new, that which does just a 
litti« bit more, and in a new way. 

When Colgate & Company put 
out soap in flaked form for fine 
fabrics they discovered a subtle 


poi’ of difference. Heretofore 
suniar products talked of the 
convenience of the flakes, quality 


of soap, ease of operation, safety 
to «lel cate fabrics. Fab, however, 
Ss a vigorous point of a prod- 


uct that is kind to clothes because 
of its cocoanut oil. Everything 


‘about Fab is ingenious and smart- 


ly up to date. The package is in 
the modern spirit and a credit to 
the grocer’s shelves. There is a 
constant play on the word FABric, 
with the first three letters em- 
phasized. All of which simply 
means that the public will look 
upon Fab as something new, 
something different, something dis- 
tinctive, and therefore worth 
trying. 

The fountain pen field would 
appear to be rather healthily 
crowded, with a number of very 
large and very popular firms suc- 
cessfully entrenched. “Always 
room for one more—competition 
never yet retarded any progressive 
manufacturer,” it might be ob- 
served, notwithstanding which it 
would be hard sledding for “just 
another fountain pen.” 

Appreciating this, the Dunn- 
Pen Company devised a new sort 
of pen with a new sort of selling 
slogan. 

The Dunn-Pen holds a month’s 
supply of ink! This is a point 
worth considering. Some fountain 
pens are inveterate drinkers. They 
must be fed ink every little while, 
if much writing is done. There is 
an argument at once for the 
Dunn-Pen that gives its advertis- 
ing an exclusive individuality. 
Here is a real reason for people 
to buy a certain kind of fountain 
pen. 


A NOVELTY IN COLLARS GETS AT- 
TENTION 


And the subject of collars. For 
many years collar manufacturers 
have depended upon two general 
advertising themes; quality of the 
product and smartly new styles. 
Along comes the Van Heusen 
collar into a market that would 
appear to be monopolized. 

The difference dates back to the 
factory) It is a merchandising 
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idea. The advertising can claim 
an innovation, thus: 

“The Van Heusen collar marks 
an amazing advance in collar 
making. There never has been 
anything like it, yet, the only dif- 
ference in appearance between it 
and the regular starched collar 
you are now wearing is that the 
Van Heusen collar looks better 
and is infinitely more comfortable 
and will outwear the old style ten 
to one. The comfort of a soft 
collar, the appearance of a starched 
collar.” And this aggressive list 
of features: will wear a year, will 
not shrink, will not wrinkle, will 
not wilt, no artificial stiffening, no 
saw edges, no starching, no chemi- 
cals, saves your laundry bills, 
saves your shirts, saves your ties. 

Men’s curiosity is aroused by 
the advertising. They are very 
certain to respond. The rubber 
manufacturer who thought of a 
rubber heel that was hollow and 
could be slipped over the leather 
heel of a woman’s shoe, without 
nailing, without becoming a fix- 
ture, kept this new merchandising 
idea in mind. It is giving life and 
vitality to an old product. 

The Black & Decker Manufac- 
turing Company makes portable 
electric drills, electric valve grind- 
ers, etc. Prosaic subject to ad- 
vertise, we will assume. But not 
when the manufacturer himself 
provides an exclusive theme: 
“Black & Decker portable electric 
tools are distinguished from all 
others by the patented ‘Pistol Grip 
and Trigger Switch.’” 

The claim is quite justified, for 
the worker holds the drills much 
as a revolver is held, and the 
trigger switch gives an odd sense 
of having a revolver in the hand 
ready for instant and accurate ac- 
tion. Indeed, to elaborate and il- 
lustrate the idea, the advertiser 
uses a companion picture of a 
hand holding a revolver. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN SAFETY RAZORS 


Cleverness of idea that started 
at the inventive end and in the 
factory was responsible for the 
success of the Durham-Duplex 
Razor. There are safety razors 
of the widest possible range on 


the market, but this safety razor 
is decidedly different. It took 
into consideration that many ‘nen 
like the swing and motion of the 
old-time razor, although they nay 
fear the unprotected blade. They 
could never become reconcile: to 
the “hoe-principle.” The Jur- 
ham-Duplex could advertise shay- 
ing in the same old suré way, but 
with the added advantage of ab- 
solute safety. 

Individual dry cells had /een 
put out for many years and, ap- 
parently, nothing new could be 
said about them, aside from the 
conventional arguments. ind 
then came a flash. Where groups 
of dry cells are used for automo- 
biles, camps, motorboats, etc., they 
are difficult to handle in multi- 
ples. If they are moistened it is 
bad for them. 

The idea was conceived of en- 
casing the old-style dry cells in a 
neat container with a handle, not 
unlike the storage battery. This 


made them moisture-proof; it 
meant longer life, easier han- 
dling. It was a fine argument 


in their favor and The Prest-O- 
Lite Company has taken advantage 
of the idea in extensive adver- 
tising. 

Impetus has been given the sale 
of shaving creams and dentifrices 
through the adding of new argu- 
ments connected with the manu- 
facturing end. It was a natural 
development, for example, for 
Lehn & Fink to put out a shaving 
cream that was also antiseptic. 
The skin can be soothed and 
ministered to, even during the 
shave. When dentifrices took up 
specialization in diseases of the 
gums, when the shaving soap in 
cake form became a cream that 
could be easily applied, the new 
type of product and the invigo- 
rated advertising campaign were 
launched. 

Manufacturers saw that success 
followed in the wake of added per 
centages of value to the public. 
To give more, to perform more 
earnestly had much to do with 
sales, and it certainly put new life 
into advertising. 

Great progress has been made 
in package cereals and in pre- 
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pared flours. Here, also, the com- 
petition was becoming somewhat 
desperate. An oatmeal that can 
be cooked in half the time of or- 
dinary oatmeal, let us say, has a 
talking point advantage over the 
old brands. , 

The housekeeper has suddenly 
found it possible to purchase a 
package of flour, complete in itself 
for the making of cake or waffles 
or pancakes. The labor, the 
mussing and the mixing has been 
automatically eliminated. A little 
water added and it’s ready for the 
pan. Yet only a few years ago, 
manufacturers thought that noth- 
ing new could be done or said that 
had not been tried out. 

Kryptok, the “Invisible Bifo- 
cals,” put new life into an old busi- 
ness and spread a_ wonderful 
panorama for ‘advertising, pic- 
torially and in the text. 

Brenlin window shade advertis- 
ing has shown how a prosaic line 
can be given an entirely new slant 
by a slight change in manufac- 
turing processes. For it was the 
“filling” of the fabric that al- 
lowed both copy writer and artist 
to strike out along entirely un- 
conventional lines: 

“The ordinary window shade is 
made of a loosely woven cloth that 
must be filled to give it weight 
and smoothness. This ‘filling,’ 
usually a chalk or clay substance, 
soon becomes hard and brittle. 
Like school chalk, it crumbles 
easily. A shade so made can’t 
stand the strain of everyday usage. 
When the wind sucks and snaps 
it the brittle filling loosens and falls 
out. Cracks and pinhole streaks 
appear. The shade wrinkles and 
sags—is soon ruined! The Bren- 
lin Window Shade is entirely dif- 
ferent. Its base is a material so 
fine, so heavy, so tightly woven 
and perfect that it needs no 
chalk, no clay, no filling of any 


ind. 
Jiffy-Jell blazed a _ new trail 


when it introduced the little 
separate bottles of flavoring ex- 
tracts. Heretofore the house- 
keeper had known only coloring 
and flavoring tablets. 

The manufacturer need never 
worry, so long as ingenuity starts 
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with the product itself and s.1 
cleverness in its make-up, 
efficiency. 

But when an advertising 
count has no such foundation 1 
which to build, it suffers a nat 
handicap. 

Such items, small sometime 
themselves, mean much in : 
chandising. They are more 
uable in advertising than me 
arguments in favor of the us: 
a thing, its quality and the 
business record of the house ; 
ducing it. 


The U. S. Tire Nationa! 
Advertising 
Tue S1x-Pornt Leacue 
April 20, 19 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Regarding the Six-Point League st:te- 
ment which you published in your is 


. sue of April 14, we find that we were 


in error in stating that the United States 
Tire Co. was one of the accounts to be 
placed as local advertising, and we are 
very pleased to note that this account 
will continue to be placed nationally as 
in the past. e would appreciate your 
publishing a correction of this statement 
in your next issue. 
HE Srx-Pornt Leacue, 
Mortimer D, Bryant, President. 


Snell Forestry Bill Re- 
introduced 


The Snell forestry bill has been re 
introduced in Congress. It is in all 
essentials the same as the measure in 
troduced in the last Congress, which 
was described in an editorial in the 
March 3 issue of Printers’ Inx. ‘The 
total appropriations ior the acquisition of 
land for national forests is retained at 
$50,000,000, but made available as recom 
mended by the National Forest Reser 
vation Commission, composed of mem 
bers of the Cabinet and Congress 


R. E. Jones Joins Cleveland 
Agency 

Ralph E. Jones, recently appointed 
advertising manager of the Borden (om- 
any, Warren, O., manufacturer of 
eaver pipe tools, has joined the sta 
of The Mears, Richardson, Briggs ©o., 
Cleveland. Mr. Jones was formerly with 
the Falcon Steel Company, Niles, 


The Atascadero Press, publisher of 
the Illustrated Review, Atascadero, “al., 
will issue a pictorial weekly to be called 
Over Sunday, local to San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and other 
Bay cities. It will be newspaper size. 

The Fred L. Hall Co., San Fran 
cisco, has been appointed the Pacific 
Coast representative. 
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Cr of the largest and oldest tea companies 
in America, the Joseph Tetley Company, 
has been selling in the New York market for 
over 25 years, but in less than 60 days, with 
intensive co-operation the Merchandising Service 
of the Eventne Journat helped them open 
1,347 new accounts. All before a single line of 
newspaper advertising appeared. 


What the Merchandising Service 
Department did 


The Merchandising Service field men called on 
8,917 dealers and told them of the new adver- 
tising campaign which would appear EXCLUSIVELY 
in the New York Eventne Journat. These 
Grocers were glad to co-operate, for they knew 
the great selling power back of the tremendous 
circulation of the Eventne Journat in the 
Metropolitan district. The field men placed 
3,369 pieces of advertising material, secured 
numerous window displays and showed the 
dealers how to link up their Tetley saleswork 
with the advertising campaign to appear only 
in the New York Eveninc Journat. 


Then Tetley salesmen followed, working with 
Journat routed lists, and secured in a quick 
drive 2,660 orders— 


51% of which were new accounts 
Advertisers who wat 


All this was done before a single line of copy to sell their goods ia 
appeared or one dollar of the newspaper adver- New York will be gai 
tising appropriation was spent. 


Here was the extraordinary situation of a 
newspaper campaign that paid for itself 
before it started. 


ers of worthy products 
who plan to enter th 
| New York market ani 








149,161 calls made since January 1920 by 
this Merchandising Service Department 


win it through the adver 
tising columns of tk 
EVENING JOURNAL 
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1.347 new accounts opened 


JOSEPH TETLEY &® COMPANY 
Incorporated A 
483 Greenwich Srazet. New Yor«: 


@ 


ur, A, 0, Lynch, March 24th, 1921. 
c/o New York Bvening Journal, 

2 Columbus Circle, 

New York City, 


Dear Mr, Lynoh;- 


We wish to compliment the New York Evening Jour- 
nal Merchandising Field Service Department for the very effici- 
ent work that this Department did in our campaign during Febru- 
ary and March and we were very much pleased with the excellent 
resulte we obtained in following up your Field men, 


Our own salesmen made a total of 6,707 calle on 
the retail grocers during the campaign and took 2, orders. 
We opened up 1,347 new accounts for 10¢ packets and sold 886 

rocers our 10f size who previously had only handled our ¢ and 
f pound packets, 

In addition to the regular canvass, we covered 
all ef our customers who had our tea in stock and hed the 10¢ 
packets well displayed. 

Your men put up, according to our records, 3,369 
pieces of advertising material, This advertising material was 
Well displayed in almost every instance and repeat business is 
now coming tn in the most gratifying manner. 


Your Field men co-operated most: loyally with our 


sales force during the entire campaign and the work your men 
did simplified our selling problem throughout the entire terri- 


tory. 





The writer has handled selling se and ad- 
vertising campaigns for many years, but the campaig which has 
just been completed was a revelation to me of the co-operation 
that it is possible for a newspaper to give an advertiser and 
you can rest assured that the New York Evening Journal will be 
considered in our future advertising campaigns. 


With kind regards, we remain 
Yours very truly, 


ifn Mijherraisns. 


Write about your problem to 











to cate bh Advertising Department 
gh the adver NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
mns of th 2 Columbus Circle, New York 


JOURNAL 


DO! BLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


VEINING JOURNAL 


Circyv lations) 
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Again Detroit Leads 
the Nation 


Statistics sent out.recently from Washington, and carried 
by the Associated Press show that Detroit is the first city 
of the nation to stage a real “come back” from the 
industrial depression, leading all other cities by far in its 
re-employment of men to man the factories and industries 
that are again humming with activity in America’s Fourth 
City. Clippings from the Free Press reproduced above 
visualize Detroit’s business revival. 


The buying power of Detroit is vast and varied, and that 
buying power is gaining momentum every day. Wants 
that have gone unfilled for months will now be filled, 
buying that has been put off will now be consummated. 


To reach the actual buying strength of Detroit, NOW. 
AS EVER, you must use The Detroit Free Press. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Your Prices to Me 


Being the True Account of a Little Shopping Tour 


By Roy Dickinson 


i ' ‘HY haven’t prices to the 

¥ consumer fallen propor- 
tion ely to those now paid the 
producer?” 

Tis question, according to the 
pres, is believed by President 
Harding to be the key to the 
entire economic situation. The 
President has within the last week 
written to the different Govern- 
ment departments for a summary 
of their views on this subject and 
for suggested remedies. 

Many business executives have 
stated that no 


portant, and how much good-will 
or its opposite they were storing 
up for the manufacturers whose 
goods they sold. Moreover, I had 
been told as a consumer to shop 
around before buying. 

So I shopped around. Some of 
the things discovered in this shop- 
ping expedition (it wasn’t an in- 
vestigation) may prove interesting 
to the manufacturers mentioned, 
and to others who haven’t been on 
a shopping tour themselves within 
the last few weeks. 

Before I started 





real prosperity 
can come until 
the blockade in 
front of the re- 
tailer’s store is 
broken. I won- 
dered whether 
the blockade was 
really there or 
somewhere else— 
in the retailer’s 
brain processes, 
for example. If 
any retailer won't 
co-operate when a 
manufacturer re- 
duces prices, the 
real blockade 
must be in the 


yrant are prices? The 
public wants to know. 

The manufacturer may have 
to close his plant if the public 
doesn’t think his product is 
priced fairly. Yet this most 
important item is often out of 
his control. The retailer to- 
day, the most important mem- 
ber of the manufacturer’s sales 
force, fixes any price he pleases. 
The manufacturer loses many 
a sale, transforms many a po- 
tential consumer into an enemy 
if his distributor takes liberties 
with his product. Read here 
the experiences of one shop- 
per. What are you doing about 
the problems he mentions? 


I read one or 
two publications, 
at home, to be- 
come familiar 
with advertised 
prices, and then 
sallied forth with 
an inquiring mind 
and a note book. 
I was favorably 
impressed by the 
Jell-O advertis- 
ing, for example. 
The manu fac- 
turer of this 
product evidently 
thought enough 
of me and my 
pocketbook to tell 








way he thinks. If 





me that the price 





he is still raising 

a manufacturer’s price, he is think- 
ing wrong, as any consumer will 
freely tell him. 

I realized that every manufac- 
turer shared in the consumer’s ill- 
will if the retailer asked a price 
for his product higher than the 
custo:ner thought was fair. I be- 
lieve that some retailers were 
selli:.: advertised products cheaper 
than thers, some at prices higher 
than the manufacturer’s new, 
lower and advertised prices. A 
great many manufacturers are still 
leav' « price out of their adver- 
tisins. I wondered what retailers 
were ioing im these cases, at a 
time hen the price tag is so im- 
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on this article 
had been reduced—that it was now 
two packages for q quarter. I 
started on the tour in my -own 
town. The first place was on Main 
Street at a store in East Orange, 
N. J., run by Charles M. Decker 
& Bro. It is a high-grade store 
and has several branches in the 
suburbs. I talked to a polite clerk 
about the reduced prices on food- 
stuffs. He agreed they had come 
down considerably. As an exam- 
ple he showed me Pat-a-cake, ad- 
vertised prepared flour for cake 
making. It had cost thirty-two 
cents a while ago, he said, then 
it came down to twenty-eight cents 
—now it was twenty-two cents a 
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package. It was displayed on the asked several other men cop. 
counter. I told him I saw by the sumers what it cost, but no.e of 


papers that Jell-O was reduced. 
Said he: “Yes, we’ve been getting 
fourteen cents a package for it. 
I haven’t seen any new quotations 
on it lately.” 

The quarter I had mentally 
spent for the two packages as ad- 
vertised stayed in my pocket. At 
a delicatessen store nearby Jell-O 
was fifteen cents. And right there 
I saw to what an extent the manu- 
facturer is dominated by the re- 
tailer. Here is a manufacturer, 
the Genesee Pure Food Company, 
offering me “America’s Most Fa- 
mous Dessert” at a _ reasonable 
price. As it is put in the full-page 
advertisements: “Jell-O is made 
in six pure fruit flavors. It is 
now sold by grocers and depart- 
ment stores at the new price of 
two packages for twenty-five 
cents.” Yet when I start to buy, 
the distributor knocks out all this 
good presentation by trying to 
overcharge me. Later, as I shall 
show, other retailers enabled me 
to save a few cents. Only one, 
apparently, had heard of the new 
prices. Yet I am sure the Jell-O 
people must have told them all. 

I don’t care whether you, Mr. 
Manufacturer, make spark plugs, 
washing machines or Liquid Ve- 
neer for floors, you have the in- 
alienable right to cash in on the 
good-will from your new price if 
it is fair and you tell me, a con- 
sumer, about it. The retailer who 
asks more of me across the counter 
is not giving either of us a square 
deal. Do you know what they 
are doing with your merchandise 
right now, how they are selling it, 
y much they are asking me for 
it 

‘Yuban Coffee had come down, 
the clerk at Decker’s stated. It 
used to be fifty-eight cents a 
pound and was now forty-five 
cents. A very good coffee, he said. 
I asked about Shredded Wheat 
also. The “director of publicity” 
of the Shredded Wheat Company 
hadn’t impressed me with the 
price of his product lately, al- 
though I eat it every morning. I 
didn’t know whether it cost fifty 
cents or ten cents a package. I 
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them had an idea about the »rice, 
It cost sixteen cents at De: ker’s, 
but that price and others © ioted 
elsewhere are by no mean. the 
prices the consumer pays who. 
shops around, as I shall sho y, | 
don’t know what the mar :ifac- 
turer believes is a fair pri-e to 
charge for Shredded Whea:. | 
only know that when I found a 
place where it could be purc :ased 
two packages for a quarter, | was 
more pleased than if I had paid 
sixteen cents at first and {ound 
out the lower, and to me. the 
fairer price later. 


CRUDE SUBSTITUTION 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
cost twelve cents at Decker’s, 
Heinz Apple Butter, featured this 
month in advertising, was fifty- 
five cents for the large size and 
thirty-three cents for the smaller 
size. I tried to buy a package of 
Hill’s Dromedary Dates. The 
clerk wanted me to buy “Golden 
Dates—just as good.” I didn’t 
buy either. He tried his substi- 
tution plan too crudely. It has to 
be done tactfully at least, to lose a 
sale for the advertised product. 

Then I had an exciting expe- 
rience with baking powder. When 
I asked about the product, two 


names were mentioned—Royal, 
then Ryzon. At Decker’s store 
Ryzon was fifty-five cents a 


pound, Royal was fifty-one. But 
that statement required explana- 
tion: “Royal,” said the clerk, 
“isn’t really a pound. We just say 
‘pound’ because you get used to 
it. Royal has reduced the size of 
its package from sixteen to 12 
ounces.” Now I don’t suppose the 
clerk intended to give me the idea 
that the Royal Baking Powder 
Company is trying to slip some- 
thing over on me as a consumer 
by taking four ounces of material 
out of its package, but he did give 
me that impression. Yet he 
seemed to have no ill-will for the 
Royal company, because he care- 
fully explained that it was a better 
product than Ryzon. The former 
contained excellent cream o. tar- 
tar, he explained, while Ryzo. was 
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What Do You Want 
to Know About 
Chicago? 


General information could be 
given you in these advertise- 
ments. 


But we prefer to give you 
specific information, the kind 
that you apply to your own busi- 
ness in the Chicago market. 


Ask for it. A staff of expert 
investigators is at your service, 
ready for any assignment. 


And remember this: The 
reports we give you are not 
solicitations for advertising. 


EVENING 


Member A. B. C. March Circulation Over 400,000 
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tar, he explained, while Ryz« 
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made of “soda phosphate and a little “sixty-cent” slip p sted 
starch.” I am mentioning this to over the manufacturer’s forty cent 
show the kind of conversation re- price. A manufacturer woul: not 
tail clerks are handing out about let a retailer take liberties with 
the merchandise they handle. his trade-mark, but the pric: tag 

But listen, General Chemical is becoming almost as impo ‘ant. 


Company, maker of Ryzon, to my 
experience with your. product. 
You have marked your price on 
the can, as I later discovered— 
plainly and boldly at forty cents, 
one pound net. The price to-day 
is almost as important as your 
trade-mark to me. I am sure you 
wouldn’t like Bill Jones, the gro- 
cer, to substitute his name for 
Ryzon, in which you have invested 
so much money. I went across to 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
store on Washington Street. The 
alert and accommodating man in 
charge, Brodesser by name, gave 
me the same information about 
Royal and its cut in size, said it 
was forty-five cents instead of fifty- 
one, and then offered me a pound 
can of Ryzon at thirty-four cents 
instead of fifty-five! It seemed 
like too much difference. I must 
have heard one of the salesmen 
wrong. So I called up Decker 
from my home, got the order de- 
partment on the phone—no mis- 
take—Ryzon fifty-five cents a 
pound, Royal fifty-one cents a 
pound, and the clerk forgot, or 
neglected to tell me that Royal 
was a twelve-ounce pound. 
Fifteen minutes later I dropped 
in at the A. & P. No mistake 
there, Ryzon was thirty-four cents. 
I went across to Decker’s. Ryzon 
was running true to its name. It 
was rising at an alarming rate! 
Between the time I phoned and 
the time I arrived to buy, it had 
risen five cents a pound. I paid 
sixty cents for a one-pound pack- 
age. I took his can back to the 
A. & P. The manager laid beside it 
a can from his shelf at thirty-four 
cents. It was exactly the same pack- 
age. But the thirty-four cent can 
was left as it was sent out by the 
manufacturer. In one corner, in 
large type, was printed “1 Pound 
Net”; in the other, in just as big 
type, “40 cents.” The same can 
for which I had just paid sixty 
cents and which I could buy at the 
A. & P. for thirty-four cents, had 
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Here was a retailer taking | ber- 
ties with the Ryzon price, ¢ ‘ter- 
mined to be fair by its make; It 
has been said that something has 
got to be done to restore -on- 
sumer confidence before there will 
be any real resumption of bw ing. 
My confidence as a consum: © is 
not restored very much by a rick 
like that. I have no desir to 
pay sixty cents for a produt | 
can get across the street for th rty- 
four cents, nor does it inspire any 
confidence on my part in new 
price levels to find a retailer past- 
ing a little sticker over the manu- 
facturer’s price mark, a sticker 
that costs me, the consumer, ex- 
actly twenty cents, 


TURNOVER NOT YET COMPLETELY IN 
THE SADDLE 


I imagine that the A. & P. will 
sell 100 cans of Ryzon at thirty- 
four cents where Decker sells a 
dozen at Sixty, and it is too bad 
a whole lot of retailers don’t look 
at merchandising on the basis of 
turnover instead of persisting in 
thinking of every transaction as 
a loss unless fifty per cent or more 
profit is made on the original buy- 
ing price. 

The plan which McElwain, 
Morse & Rogers tried to get re- 
tailers to sell at the new price 
level, might help anyone who 
is faced by the condition I found 
in the case of Ryzon. Two Mc- 
Elwain distributing houses offered 
extra stocks of shoes for a week 
on a special loss-reducing adju:t- 
ment basis, and paid the entire 
cost of a big campaign for their 
retailers. This winter “shoe weck,” 
designed to help the dealers get 
rid of the stock they had paid 
high prices for, and then continue 
at the reduced prices, proved a 
big success. Of more than 1,000 
McElwain dealers in New York 
City, only six stood out against 
the plan. “It’s a fact prices are 
lower,” was the slogan, and the 

(Continued on page 158) 
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No “Foreign Rates” 


Here in the Evening Post shop we can see 
no reason for charging the national advertiser 
any more than the local advertiser for the 
same amount of space used under similar 


conditions. 


So, the Evening Post’s rate card makes no 
distinction whatever between local and 


national advertising. 


Quality-advertisers in the national field used 
| 337,000 lines in the Post last year; local advertisers 
of the same class used 4,291,000 lines. 


New Vork Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 


L. D. Fernatp, Manager of Advertising 
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WOMEN are 


great catalog readers 


BOUT the time a 
woman makes up her 
mind to buy new rugs or 
furniture, clothes, an auto- 
mobile, or anything, she 
begins to send for and 
read catalogs and booklets 
on the subject. 


Right here the contest 
between your printing and 
another’s printing be- 
gins. It is going on all the 
time in thousands of good 
homes. Women are read- 
ing catalogs, looking at 
pictures, deciding against 
this one, and holding that 
one for further reference, 
every step leading to an 
ultimate sale. 


Maybe you don’t issue a 
catalog at all, or perhaps 
your printer might have 
done it if he had better 
paper, plenty of time,anda 
good working dummycare- 
fully laid out in advance. 





S. D. Warren Company wants 
to help printers and buyers of 
printing to produce better 
printing, and Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are offered to 
that end. 


Better Paper means Better 
Printing, because Better Paper, 
in the Warren sense, means 
paper that will print just as it 
is expected to print, every sheet, 
every ream, every case, evenly, 
uniformly, and with variation 
reduced to a minimum. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 





REN’S. 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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Rt people know you as you are 


HERE are many peo- 
ple who have never | 
met any of the di- 


rectors of your business nor 
have they seen your plant 
or office. They know you 
only by the opinions they 
form of you through your 
advertising. When you con- 
sider the large number of 
people who know you solely 
through advertising, you will 
conceive the importance of 
having these people know 
you as you actually are. 

There is a certain message, 
a certain type style, a cer- 
tain art treatment, and a 
certain paper that will cre- 
ate in the reader’s mind a 
very similar impression to 
the one he would experience 
by stepping into your place 
of business. 

You can find the papers 
which will accomplish their 


Telephone: 
Spring 
9600 














HENRY 
LINDENMEYR 


& SONS 
32-34-36 





part of creating this true im-* 


pression among Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, 
Hammermill Bond, Strath- 
more Expressive Papers, 
Buckeye Covers, Brookdale 
Linen Bond, Princess Covers, 
Crane’s Bond or some of the 
other well liked papers of 
The Lindenmeyr Lines. 

You will be better able to 
decide on the appearance of 
your printed matter by the 
use of Warren’s Printing 
Sales Material Books. These 
books contain hundreds of 
typographical layouts by the 
leading typographers of 
America, reproductions of 
half tones, line cuts, orna- 
ments, rules, etc., to use in 
making dummies. We will 
be glad to mail you, on re- 
quest, a book of this series 
each month. 


Branch Houses 
16-18 Beekman St., 
New York 
80-84 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 
58-60 Allyn St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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inufacturers Come to the Jobber’s 


Defense 


Buy \dvertising Space to Explain the Wholesaler’s Functions and His 
ison for Being—-Meantime the Jobber Himself Is Almost Silent 


7 * jobber is not without 
onor in his own country. 
C 1 manufacturers have taken 


not. of criticisms directed against 
him and have come to his defense 
in ir advertising space. One 
of ese is the North American 
Lac’ Co., which has taken pages 
in business papers to educate the 
retailer upon the true functions 
of the jobber and to convince the 
retailer that in buying from the 
jobher he enjoys certain advan- 
tages that he does not have in 
dealing direct with the mills. 

One of the first advertisements 
in the series informs the fetailer 
that he can make profits on a fall- 
ing market by keeping his stocks 
low but his assortments full. 

“The retail store’s biggest sin- 
gle selling factor is well chosen 
and varied stock,” runs the argu- 
ment. “Women care nothing 
about how much merchandise 
you have in your warehouse; it’s 
the assortment they see which 
attracts trade and makes sales. 

“Make full use of the jobbers 
to keep assortments full without 
heavy reserves. 

“Make the jobber your ware- 
house 

The warehousing function of 
the jobber is a theme that is fur- 
ther developed in a page adver- 
tisement entitled “Have You Any 
‘La Dollars’ on Your Pay- 


1 


Rol 
The merchandise in the dealer’s 
warcrooms, it is declared, rep- 
rescnts dollars that are not work- 
ing 
t those wareroom loafers to 
wor says the advertisement. 
" w? 
king the jobber furnish the 
lazy ‘ollars by making him carry 


your stock, by using his reserve 
stock as your wareroom supply. 
the goods you need for 
a display assortment but none for 
reserve, none for non-working 


stoc 
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“Buy monthly, weekly, daily if 
necessary, but keep your dollars 
working. 

“Just remember that 6c. net 
profit on each turn of a dollar is 
all you can legitimately expect. 

“So if you only turn a dollar 
once a year you might as well 
rent it out: you can get 6c. a year 
on first mortgage. 

“But if you turn it four, five 
or even ten times a year—well, 
figure it out for yourself.” 

A third advertisement asks the 
retailer how he figures his cost, 
including the time the buyer 
spends in market. 

“His time, yes, and his travel 
and his hotel bill? 

“And do you figure freight and 
express costs and interest charges 
in the cost of the goods? 

“Tf you don’t you should; and 
after adding those charges you 
should then see how the direcct- 
from-manufacturer price com- 
pares with jobbers’ service.” 


AN APPRECIATION OF JOBBERS’ 
SERVICE 

In a fourth advertisement it is 
pointed out that the customer 
who leaves without buying is not 
mercly a lost opportunity but an 
expense. “She took your sales- 
man’s time, she helped to muss 
and soil your stock, perhaps she 
even by example caused some 
other sale to be lost. 

“And why did she fail to buy? 

“Of the many reasons ‘insuffi- 
cient assortment’ is the most pro- 
ductive. 

“This year that is the retailer’s 
biggest problem—to keep full as- 
sortments without full stocks. 

“And the best answer to the 
problem is the right use of the 
services offered by the jobbers.” 

That the retailer can buy 
cheaper through the jobber is the 
theme of another page. The 
argument is as follows: 
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When the jobber quotes you the same 
price as the manufacturer he quotes you 
prices 10 to 30 per cent lower! 

Figure it for yourself. 

To begin with, the jobber eliminates 
your stockroom. 

He enables you to buy only the mer- 
chandise needed for your display coun- 
ters, only active merchandise to make 
sales. 

That saves space, which means lower 
rent cost, no money spent for unproduc- 
tive reserve-stock space. 

Moreover it saves interest on capita) 
which, in “direct” buying must be tied 
up in reserve stock—and capital is worth 
6 per cent per annum any day, and more 
just at present. 

Finally, buying through 
saves insurances on dead 
know what insurance costs; 
for yourself. 


the jobber 
stock—you 
so figure it 


* * 
Then when you have figured these 
“price reductions” offered by the job- 


ber, turn to your “mark downs” book. 

That’s the place to learn the extrava- 
gance of “direct’”’ buying. 

That tells the story of the “disappear 
ing profits’ which looked so good when 
you “‘marked up” goods at the beginning 
of the season and showed so poor when 
you “closed your books.” 

Don’t forget that every mark down to 
clean up reserve stock is merely an in- 
creased cost on the goods, a definite part 
of the price you pay for the goods. 

on’t ever lose sight of that fact. 
* * 

One thing more. 

The jobber sells you the best goods 
on the market. 


The Russia Cement Company is 
another advertiser which has been 
taking some of its space to sell the 
retailer more thoroughly on job- 
bing service. A jobber’s sales- 
man is depicted as laying before 
a dealer the advantage of -buy- 
ing his ink, paste and mucilage 
through the jobber as well as 
other goods. The salesman is de- 
scribing his house’s function as 
follows: 

“It permits you to purchase in 
quantity and ‘fill-in’ lots any time 
through us. You enjoy every ad- 
vantage the manufacturer selling 
you direct may offer. And that 
isn’t all. He doesn’t break cases. 
You’ve got to invest a big sum 
of money and carry a big stock. 
Our method means ‘quick turn- 
overs’ and money not tied up— 
but free for other investments. 

“Our stock is complete—always. 
It’s near your store. No weeks 
and weeks of waiting, but imme- 
diate deceliveries—less breakage— 
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and what does break we re; lace 
without fuss or quibble. 

“Tt is better service at the -am 
price advantage. It means ¢ ods 
in better condition; liquid a-sets 
—smaller freight bills.” 

The Remington Arms ( is 
also putting in a good word for 
the jobber in the outline ©. its 
merchandising plan whicl 
sends to inquiring student: of 
business courses. The Reniing- 
ton statement says in part: 

“The first point to be considcred 
is economy. In the jobbing busi- 
ness many lines of goods are <old 
The cost of selling to the retiiler 
is therefore distributed over a 
great many products. The manu- 
facturer in most lines could not 
enjoy the low cost of distribution 
that can be obtained under the 
jobbing system. If the manufac- 
turer were to employ sufficient 
salesmen to cover the whole 
United States merely for his one 
product or family of products, 
his cost of distribution would 
rise, thus- increasing the cost of 
the goods to the ultimate cn- 
sumer. Under the jobbing system 
the retail dealer and the con- 
sumer pay a lower price, notwith- 
standing the jobber’s profit, than 
if the goods were sold direct to 
the retailer. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

“As to the question of price. th 
jobber obtains a lower price from 
the manufacturer than the retail 
dealer could obtain because th 
jobber buys in wholesale quanti 
ties, and what is fully as impor- 
tant the jobber can obtain car- 
load lot transportation rates on 
goods shipped from the manu 
facturer which, as you know, are 


lower than less than carload lot 
rates. 

“With reference to credits ind 
collections, that is, the ability of 


the retailer to pay his bills and to 
pay them promptly and take ad- 
vantage of his discounts, the job 
ber, w hose influence is necessaril\ 
sectional, is in much better ‘pot 
tion to know the financial cond :tion 


of the retailer in his territory 
than the manufacturer _ se!ling 
direct to the trade all over th 


country. Many things determine 
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City’s 
fresh milk 
district 















a Steady Income 


HIS prosperous dairy-farm family 








lives in the territory which supplies 


New York City with fresh milk. 


It 


enjoys a steady year-round income from the sale of whole milk. 
(his income is supplemented by the sale of cash crops in season. 

Such a family can be actively interested in any product which 
promises to make farm work easier or farm life more attractive. 
\nd the best way to develop interest is through “The Dairy 
farmers’ Own Paper”—The Dairymen’s League News. 
paper is closely read because its news columns contain news 


irectly affecting the dairymen’s pocketbook. 


This 


Che Dairymen’s League News with 93,309 paid-in-advance subscribers 
ers you circulation concentrated within a few hundred miles of New 


»k City—the world’s greatest fresh milk market, 


May we send sample copy and rate card? 





Biree W. Kinne 
303 | ifth Ave. 
New York City 


Girard Hammond 


Advertising Manager 


John D. Ross 
10 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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credit rating. There is not “Qwn Your Home” Expos tion 
only the retailer dealer’s mer- in New York 


chandising ability, honesty and 
general position in the community, 
but conditions having to do with 
agriculture, manufacturing and 
other factors, affect the ability of 
a man to pay his bills. For in- 
stance, a crop failure, a strike in- 
volving a number of factories in 
a section or some local condition 
not so appreciable to the man who 
judges from a long distance, may 
bring about a lack of confidence 
or purchasing power which might 
have a marked effect upon 
credits, 

“The jobber should also be con- 
sidered with reference to the con- 
venience of the public in obtain- 
ing goods that are immediately 
wanted. The retail dealer lacks 
storage facilities and is compelled 
to carry limited stocks. By buy- 
ing through his nearby jobber in- 
stead of direct from the manu- 
facturer the dealer obtains small 
shipments without delay and is 
therefore enabled to quickly fill 
the orders of his consumer cus- 
tomers. Moreover, the dealer is 
not compelled to maintain such 
heavy stocks as if he bought in 
large quantities from the manu- 
facturer. His investment is 
smaller, therefore, and less of his 
money is tied up in stocks on his 
shelves. Buying in small quan- 
tities enables the dealer to ‘turn’ 
his stocks more rapidly on mini- 
mum capital.” 

The odd thing about all this is 
the fact that jobbers should leave 
it to the manufacturer to do their 


advertising for them. Certain 
manufacturers are spending much 
money to defend the jobber’s 


place in the scheme of things but 
the jobber himself is silent. True, 
an occasional jobber has made his 
voice heard in his local newspap- 
ers and one or two jobbers’ asso- 


ciations have taken occasional 
space to make their position 
known, but the organized cam- 


paign which will exert national 
influence is still to come. 


Mrs. Joy True, who has been with 
the Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc., 
New York, as manager of advertising 
production, has resigned. 


Page space in a number of New 
York dailies announced the openi: g of 
the third annual “Own Your H me” 
Exposition, which was held in New ‘ork 
from April 16 to 30. 

The exposition is conducted b) the 


Own a Home Exposition, Inc., of ».hich 
Robert H. Sexton is managing dir. -tor 
The 22nd Regiment Armory was sed 
for the exposition and a large nu. ber 


of manufacturers of building mate ials, 
wood and lumber products, Reading sys 
tems, household devices, and repr ser 
tatives of allied interests, such as real 
estate, building and loan associa’ ons, 
made exhibits. Many of the trade 7 «pers 
in the building and architectural ‘elds 


were represented. — 
A similar exposition was held in Chi 
cago at the Coliseum, from Mar 26 


to April 2, at the conclusion of ch 
the show was brought to New Yo: 


St. Louis Street Car Space 
Contracted For 


The United Railways Compan 
St. Louis has awarded the Western Ad 
vertising Company a ten-year contract 
for the use of advertising space in the 
city and county street cars at $191,000 
The contract becomes effective 


a year. 
October 1 next. ; 
The contract now in force between 


the two companies is for an annua 
payment of $80,000. The increase of 
$111,000 is said to be due to the grant 
ing of greater advertising space and a 
larger number of cars. The new cor 
tract provides that the advertising com 
pany may use the fenders and dashboards 
of cars for advertising purposes. 


Southern Council of A.A.A.A. 
Meets in Richmond 


The Southern Council of the Amer 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
held its quarterly meeting in Richmond, 
Va., on April 15. James O’Shaughuessy, 
secretary of the A. . A. A. and 
B. Kirk Rankin, president of the Agr 
Association, were 


cultural Publishers 
also present. 
The most important phase of the 


meeting was the instructive talk «iven 
by Mr. Rankin upon the work of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association. The 
next meeting of the Southern Council 
will be held in Atlanta. 


+ 


Two Ohio Companies Star 
National Campaigns 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
and The Stark Rolling Mill Company, 
of Canton, O., have each started na 
tional advertising campaigns, including 


national periodicals and metropolitan 
newspapers. 
R. Nicholson is advertising an- 


ager for both comnanies and the agency 
employed for both accounts is Frwi, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago. 
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1 in Chi- 
oS Julius Kayser & Co. are the 
Yor largest manufacturers of silk 
gloves in the world. Their in- 
Space vention of the double-tipped finger 
is, in fact, responsible for the 
my SS place of the silk glove as an 
contrac article of practical wear. 
2 hae In their eleven plants they also 
; manufacture Silk Hosiery, Silk 
ye Underwear and Knit Underwear. 
rease of For all these products KAYSER 
Se is distinctly known as a “‘quality” 
= name. 
a Thomas Aquinas wrote of 
Jenson, the printer, “In the 
AAA. beauty, dignity, and accuracy of 
j his printing let me (with the in- 
ae dulgence of all) name him the first 
meni in the whole world; first likewise 
ghniessy, in his marvellous speed. He 
oe exists in this our time as a special 
were gift of Heaven to Men.”’ 
gl KAYSER would probably not 
of the describe P. P. C. with such ex- 


. travagance. Nevertheless we add 
with pleasure their distinguished 
name to our list of customers. 


Start 

a pany Publishers Printing Company 
i 207 West 25th Street 

op: itan New York 
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production, has resigned. Wasey & Company, Chicago. 
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His eflorts to sell goods were confined mainly to individ- 
vai announcements and to the community in which he 
kept shop. 

Today the world is his market 

—through “Mass Salesmanship,” via the route of 
reputable publications, he can carry his advertising 
message into every nook and corner of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 














To protect him, he can get an accurate check on any 
up-to-date publication from the audited circulation 
figures on the first page of an Audit Bureau Circula- 
tion report 

—and in addition, on the other pages of the report he 
can get authentic information about the publication’s 
distribution, influence and reader interest. 

This prevents buying white space on a “hunch ” 

Carefully studied, the inside pages of an A. B. C. 
report help him to get full value for every advertising 
dollar he spends 


" am 
: 
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) —the most far-reaching, authentic selling help evolved 
fu within the last fifty years. 
a 
7 
ood Besure to get your copy of “Scientific Space Selection,” 
the new A. B. C. book. A guide to every advertiser, space- 
aia) buyer and publisher who is interested in the sale or 
wo p purchase of white space. Price, two dollars anda half. 
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No. 7—A little history of continuity 
advertising and results obtained | 
therefrom. Published by permission | 
of the advertiser. | 








GRAPHOSCOPE DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


General Office 
FIFTY EAST FORTY-SECOND 8ST., NEW YORK CITY 


New York, Jan. 4, 1921. 


AssocIATION MEN, 
Mr. A. P. Opdyke, Advertising Mgr., 

347 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

We are pleased to enclose herewith our con- 
tract for advertising during 1921. 

In doing so we wish to again express our ap- 
preciation, not only of Association Men as an 
advertising medium, but also of your splendid 
co-operation and service to your advertisers. 

This latter has been of considerable help to us 
and our agents, assisting materially in the de- 
velopment of a much cherished business with the 
Y. M. C. A.’s throughout the country. 

Yours very truly, 


GRAPHOSCOPE DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. 
WELLstoop WHITE, 
Gencral Manager. 














’ circulation value and the unique service we 


These results are due to a combination of 


render our advertisers. Put this service be- 
hind your goods. Ask us about it. | 


ASSOCIATION MEN 











347 Madison Avenue Western Office | 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street | 
New York Chicago | 
PRINTERS’ INK Apr. 28, 1921 
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Bureau of Advertising’s Most 
Useful Year 


E, cient Help Rendered to Newspapers Noted in Committee Report 


I yoint of growth and service 

endered, the Bureau of Ad- 
ver sing of the American News- 
pa; r Publishers Association has 
set 4 new record for progress. 


This encouraging statement was 
mae in the annual report of the 
3ureau, submitted on April 27 by 
the committee in charge to the 
president and members of the 
A. N. P. A,, in session this week 
in New York. 

The volume of newspaper ad- 
vertising showed an impressive 
increase in 1920. The Bureau’s 
work of compiling and distrib- 
uting informative data has been 
continued. The expenditure for 
sales literature has been the larg- 
est in the history of the bureau. 

The committee making the re- 
port is as follows: 

William F. Rogers, Boston 
Transcript, chairman; Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
William Findlay, Toronto Globe; 
Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines 
Capital; Fleming Newbold, Wash- 
ington Star; S, E. Thomason, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Louis Wiley, New 
York Times; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; John B, Woodward, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Some of the salient features of 
the report follow: 

“Part of this growing under- 


standing of the value of news- 
paper advertising has been auto- 
matic, but a larger part has been 


due to education and solicitation 
offered by the various factors in 
the newspaper industry. 

“In the judgment of your com- 
mittve, the Bureau of Advertising 
has furnished successfully the 
leadcrship in this development. 

“the Bureau’s experiences in 
the past year indicate this useful 
positon which it has gradually 


acqu red. Advertisers welcome its 
solic ations, seek its advice and 
ask ‘ts help. Agencies invite its 
representatives to address their 
statis. to call upon their clients 


and they turn to it daily for data 
on matters ranging from market 
opportunities to style and size of 
copy. Newspaper men co-operate 
closely with it in soliciting, dis- 
tributing its literature and in many 
other ways that add to the Bu- 
reau’s effectiveness. 

“With increased funds and a 
larger personnel, the Bureau has 
been able aggressively to carry 
forward its personal solicitation 
of national advertisers and _ its 
compilation and distribution of in- 
formative data. It has been able 
to cover more ground in this di- 
rection than ever before in its his- 
tory and the direct results of its 
work are seen in the advertising 
now running. In virtually every 
field of merchandising its efforts 
produced results, in some instances 
after a period of solicitation cov- 
ering several years. 

“Its representatives were en- 
abled to appear before many con- 
ventions and meetings held in the 
interests of advertising, to discuss 
the newspaper as a medium and 
opportunities for special solici- 
tation were developed as a result. 

“With its Western ofhce in Chi- 
cago fully established, it has done 
more intensive work in the middle 
western field, and your committee 
has authorized the drawing of a 
plan covering the establishment of 
a third office in San Francisco. 

“The representatives of the Bu- 
reau carried forward personal 
solicitations in many fields, includ- 
ing electrical appliances, food 
products, clothing, automobiles and 
accessories, lumber, writing paper, 
cement, soap, toilet articles, roof- 
ing, office appliances. Many manu- 
facturers and distributors in these 
lines and in their subdivisions 
were visited and helped to a bet- 
ter understanding of our medium. 

“The electrical industry cover- 
ing makers of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, electric irons, 
ranges, heaters and the like, was 
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well covered with gratifying re- 
sults. 

“Work done with many of the 
national associations of producers 
and distributors has been reflected 
in increased advertising. In many 
instances the Bureau’s service has 
been gratefully acknowledged by 
advertisers who have been willing 
to admit the Bureau’s influence in 
shaping their advertising pro- 
grammes, 

“Addresses made by Bureau rep- 
resentatives before organizations 
of manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers have been productive of 
results. In one instance alone, in- 
quiries following the presentation 
of the newspaper story before an 
organization of advertisers have 
kept the Bureau occupied period- 
ically throughout the year. 

“The Bureau continued its 
efforts and its service in connec- 
tion with the Government adver- 
tising and received official ac- 
knowledgment for this work. 

“The expenditure on literature 
was the largest in the Bureau’s 
history, and the results, as attested 
by numerous letters on file, would 
indicate that it was a most pro- 
ductive investment. 

“The Bureau’s best piece of lit- 
erature was its book. ‘National 
Advertising and the Newspapers,’ 
a well-bound volume, illustrated 
with maps and charts. It covered 
the uses of the newspaper as a 
national medium from practically 
every angle. 

“Another interesting document 
was a series of ‘Letters to Travel- 
ing Salesmen.’ These were pre- 
pared after several requests had 
been received from advertisers for 
help in explaining the benefits of 
newspaper advertising to their own 
salesmen, 

“There were many similar pieces 
of literature issued including ‘A 
Retailer’s View of National Ad- 
vertising, a summary of ‘news- 
paper arguments’ for the use of 
newspaper solicitors, and a series 
of promotional advertisements 
which are still running in several 
hundred papers throughout the 
country. 

“During the year the Bureau 
completed two major market sur- 
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veys and is finishing a third. In 
addition to these, it made nu-ner- 


ous supplementary investigations 
bringing old surveys up to date 
and getting fresh market informa- 
tion. It also produced many minor 
surveys of great importance. One 
of these just completed was made 
at the request of tire manu fac- 
turers who desired to ascertain the 
condition of tire stocks in th 
hands of retail dealers. So im- 
portant was the information tc the 
industry, that much of this report 
was gathered by telegraph anc the 
Bureau is in receipt of letters that 
would indicate that the findings 
have been of immense valu: to 
tire manufacturers and wil! be 


an important factor in re-estab- 
lishing tire advertising in the 
newspapers. 

“An interesting sidelight upon 


this survey was the demand on the 
part of important bankers for 
copies and the desire of manufac- 
turers that the bankers should be 
advised that conditions were ripe 
for a revival of business. 

“One year ago the Bureau haa 
477 members, and its report of 
February 28 shows a membership 
of 448. Part of this shrinkage in 
membership is explained by con- 
solidations that have taken place 
during the year. In the point of 
actual withdrawals, there was less 
fluctuation in the Bureau’s mem- 
bership than any year in its his- 
tory. Of its present membership 
281 are members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

“Of the 555 members of the 
A. N. P. A., therefore; 274, or 
nearly 50 per cent, are not sup- 
porting the Bureau of Adver- 
tising. 

“Notwithstanding the increase ia 
expenses made necessary by the 
opening of a Western office, the 
Bureau has ended the year witha 
splendid financial showing. _ Its 
books were closed on February 28 
and its accounts audited by How- 
ard Greenman, C. P. A., at the di- 
rection of the committee. ‘The 
total gross income for the year 
was $58,134.78. while the total ex- 
penses were $48,581, leaving a net 
income of $9,553.7: 
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A Kind of 
Information We Cannot 
Furnish 


SwinGc CoMPANY 
Moscow, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are desirous of advertising in cer- 
tain rural magazines or publications that 
reach the rural population within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles of Scranton, Pa., near 
which city our factory is located. 

It is our purpose to interest these 
readers in certain goods which we man- 
ufacture on a mail-order basis. We are 
advised that through your Service De- 
partment we can procure the names 
of the various periodicals and publica- 
tions that reach this classificat:on, also 
their circulation, and addresses of the 
publishers. 

We will appreciate very much the 
courtesy of an early response and any 
and all information that you may be able 
to furnish, Thanking you in advance, 
we are, 

AMERICAN Porcu Swine Co. 


E, Berc. Sales Mgr. 


J NQUIRIES of this kind are re- 
ceived with sufficient frequency 
to warrant a statement from 
Printers INK why it is unable 
to furnish the information re- 
quested. Certain kinds of infor- 
mation we are glad to supply free 
of cost, but it is not within our 
province, nor would it be good 
judgment, for us to set up our in- 
stitution in competition with es- 
tablished factors in the indus- 
try. There are in this country 
a great many respectable advertis- 
ing agents, each of whom owes 
his right to existence to his ability 
to select those mediums which can 
be used most profitably by his 
clients, and to advise his clients 
how to make the: best use of 
them. Many of these agents use 
the advertising pages of Print- 
ERS’ INK as an effective way of 
gaining the attention of those 
who may have need of their ser- 
vices, and Printers’ INK ob- 
viously should not usurp any of 
the functions of its advertisers. 
To do so would be an injustice 
alike to ourselves and to our cus- 
tomers. 

Furthermore, it is not at all 
likely that such information, if 
we were in a position to supply 
it, would be of any great value 


AMERICAN PoRCH 
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income of $9,553.78.” 
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to the recipient. For before it is 
possible to select a list of me- 
diums with any _ intelligence, it 
is necessary to have exact knwvwl- 
edge of the market to be reached, 
and the capacity of the manu ac- 
turer to supply such demand as 
may be attracted to his product. 
To present a list of medi 
without careful study of this 
character, would amount to little 
more than the mere copying of 
names from the pages of a dirce- 
tory. 

Printers INK is_ thereiore 
obliged respectfully to decline to 
furnish lists of mediums, to ad\ ise 
concerning the choice of an ad- 
vertising agent, to supply market- 
ing plans, or to name the “est 
paper” in any given field. Even 
if it were thoroughly qualified to 
do so, the supplying of such in- 
formation does not fall within 
the province of an advertising 
journal.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Cranberry Association Meets 


~ 

The Growers’ Cranberry Company, 
Inc., of New Jersey, a co-operative sel! 
ing association, held its twenty-sixth ar 
nual meeting in Philadelphia, Apri! 19 
The treasurer’s report shows that last 
season 82,516 barrels of cranberries 
were sold through the association at an 
average price of $10.58 a barrel. Charts 
exhibited demonstrated that while the 
1920 crop was smaller than the 1919 
crop, the dollar return was greater be 
cause of prices obtained through c 
operative selling. 


Lumber Company to Make 
Ready-Cut Houses 


The King Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., which has been in the mail 
order lumber business for several years, 
is preparing to make ready-cut houses 
Dr. W. Eugene King, president of te 
company, says eight different styles of 
houses will he offered soon and that t by 


fall the company will be prepared to 
furnish forty-five or fifty different 
styles. 


San Francisco Agency Changes 
Name 


Leon Livingston, formerly advertis 
ing manager of H. Liebes & Co.. San 
Francisco, has purchased the stock for 
merly owned by F. G. Bunch in the 
San Francisco advertising agency of 
Horne & Bunch and the name of the 
corporation will be changed to Horne 
& Livingston, r. Livingston becomes 
vice-president and Mr. Horne retains 
the presidency. 
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Ohe 
WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Weekly Fashion News Feature 


; By ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 
Foremost International Authority On Men’s Dress 


is published in New Orleans 
exclusively in THE ITEM. 
Advertisers of Men’s Wear and 
Related Lines and Advertising 
Agents serving them will be 
quick to grasp the concentrated 
man-reader-interest and the 
direct dealer-support enlisted 
through this exceptional feature, 
the only one of its kind appear- 
ing in American Newspapers. 


Jo hasta Sn 
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[The OKLAHOM 








bolihinuniaiae s 1920 Mineral 
Production Was Over 
400 Million Dollars 


OKLAHOMA and OIL are practically synony- 
mous with most people. And while it is not our 
only important resource by any means, yet OIL 
does loom large on Oklahoma’s horizon. Okla- 
homa’s 1920 oil production was about $377,000,- 
000—'% more than in 1919. Also Oklahoma 
produces annually about $30,000,000 worth of 
lead and zinc; $15,000,000 in gas; $12,000,000 in 
coal; about $5,000,000 in glass products—mak- 
ing a total mineral production of well over 
$400,000,000. This helps materially to make 
Oklahoma the unusually rich market that it is—a 
market meriting the most INTENSIVE cultiva- 


tion. 





MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA‘ 
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MM AILY LEAGUE] 


We say “intensive” cultivation advisedly. There is 
only one way to really “cover” Oklahoma, and cash 
in to the full on its immense possibilities. That is 
to advertise LOCALLY in each rich trade center, 
using one or more of the Oklahoma Daily League 
newspapers listed below to cover each market in- 
tensively with concentrated LOCAL circulation. 
75 to 80% of Oklahoma’s big buying power is con- 
centrated in these market centers, and the Okla- 
homa Daily League newspapers really “cover” 
these important centers. Write us today for latest 
market information on these cities. 


i| OKLAHOMA DAILY 








ony- “ 

our LEAGUE 

OTL Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 

kla- MEMBERS: 

100,- Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 

oma Enid News Capital ; Shawnee News 
Rts rae Muskogee Phoenix > 

of -awton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 

D in Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
individually by the following “Specials” : 

John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure’ Payne, Burns & Smith 
—e Bryont, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
va- Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 
Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 
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It was not always so! 

Twenty-five years ago your able business 
man was a desk-worm. Every hour spent 
away from his desk was ‘‘wasted’’. 

Nowadays he has his sports and his hob- 


bies—and is a better business man for that 
reason. They keep him fresh and hearty 
and active-minded. 

So find your sportsman and you’ve found 
your red-blooded, clear-headed, successful 
man—your money-maker, your free spender. 
If he can afford to spend $300 to $3000 on 
his hunting and fishing hobbies, he is a good 
customer for what you have to sell. 

Go after him in the magazines he cares 
most about and reads most carefully—the 
outdoor publications, which reach 100 per 
cent men at the lowest cost per man. 


Pe D UTERS’ 
sTHtaAm ECREATION 


New York Chicago 
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Advertise, to Make Masses Under- 
stand Conditions 


Advertising Dollars May Be Made to Count in Breaking the Buyers’ 
Strike 


By Edward S. La Bart 


Director of Publicity, Wilson & Co., Chicago 


KE‘ VERY man, woman and child 
4 knows everything about ad- 
yertising ever conceived, that ever 
will be thought of and everything 
that could possibly be thought of 
hy people devoting their lives and 
best energies to the upbuilding of 
a science in business which is 
exact and precise and a profession 
that we should all be proud to be 
in to-day. It is a profession sur- 
rounded by the greatest criticism 
or suspicion in the world. 

\iter a destruction of two hun- 
dred billion dollars of the world’s 
finances and of two hundred 
billion dollars of the world’s 
production, we are not to be 
amazed by the fact that we have 
grown into the present state of 
mind. It will take years and gen- 
erations before the blight of that 
great war has been wiped out, be- 
fore we can begin to get back to 
where we think things ought 
to he. 

lhere are several forces which 
probably can assist materially to 
bring things back to a more nor- 
mal and more stable basis, but I 
wonder sometimes if during the 
war we have not become so ac- 
customed to speaking of a mil- 
lion dollars, a billion dollars and 
billions of dollars when prabably 
we did not have the slightest idea 
of how much a billion dollars or 
two billion dollars was. 

\Vhen we talk glibly of one mil- 
lion dollars here and two million 
dollars some place else, is it any 
vouder that conditions have be- 
ce what they are, that we have 
overtaken and overreached the 
money value of this country? Is 
it any wonder that production has 
outerown demand? Yet, what 
have advertising men as a whole 

tion of address before the Interna- 
Advertisers Departmental of the 
» Advertising Council. 


been contributing toward a relief 
of the situation? How many real 
advertising men have really been 
devoting their energies to provid- 
ing a solution or intelligent discus- 
sion in the public print for the 
people, talking to them so that 
they might help relieve the situa- 
tion? I am ashamed to say that 
there have not been enough ad- 
vertising men who have really 
analyzed the situation we are in 
with reference to greater pros- 
perity to make it really worth 
while. 

I believe that we should utilize 
more advertising space to-day to 
inform the public as to the fun- 
damental reasons for the difficul- 
ties behind us. In spite of such 
criticism as might have been made 
against it, I believe that Swift & 
Company in their advertising have 
been ten or fifteen years ahead of 
most people. They have come out 
fearlessly and honestly and have 
given the people the causes and 
reactions in the meat packing in- 
dustry. 


DISCOUNTED BY THE PEOPLE 


There have been volumes printed 
by big financial men all over the 
country as to what has brought 
about this, that and the other 
thing, and what is going to bring 
about certain conditions. Most of 
those statements are printed on 
the back pages, most of them are 
by the financial men, the bankers, 
the heads of great corporations. 
They get back-page columns where 
people do not see them. If they 
are seen they are discounted by 
the people who read them be- 
cause these people feel that par- 
ticular person has some axe to 
grind. Nobody can assume the 
function of analyzing each and 
every industry for the minds of 
the public. 
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Every grain elevator in the 
country is filled with grain. There 
is enough wool in the United 
States to supply all demands for 
two years if not. another sheep 
was clipped. There are enough 
hides on hand to supply the de- 
mand for shoes for I don’t know 
how many years if not another 
steer was killed. There is enough 
cotton in the South to supply 
every want for the next two or 
three years. People are working 
and they are drawing money, they 
are eating, and they are demand- 
ing, they are consuming, and yet 
why is there this great stagnation 
in business? Merely because peo- 
ple do not thoroughly understand 
things. 

Of all times not to curtail ad- 
vertising this is the time. A 
great many concerns have been 
over-advertising. They had more 
money than they knew what to 
do with and some director’s son, 
cousin or somebody occupying the 
position of advertising manager 
or what not, proceeded to spend 
that money with lavish hands. 
But now, we have a peace time 
and reconstructive appropriation 
that we must make do the work 
of four dollars where once it did 
only the work of one dollar, but 
we must get at this thing and 
adjust ourselves to viewing the 
situation, to analyzing this busi- 
ness so that we may get the 
proper picture and the proper idea 
before the public and bring about 
a shortening of the road between 
stagnation and prosperity so that 
once more when the whistle blows 
that requiem at five o'clock of 
the passing day, when the factory 
gates open, that there will be 
crowds of people emerging from 
prosperous factories rather than 

few straggling people, which is 
the case now because there is 
this stagnation on the part of the 
buying public. 

Last year Marshall Field & 
Co. used 1,700 pages and had a 
greater business than ever _ be- 
fore in their history. They tol¢ 
the people the facts. They pre- 
sented these facts in a clear, con- 
cise and intelligent way. We 
have exactly the same _ proposi- 
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tion, we have exactly the same 
opportunity, as advertising is a 
force, a constructive force, a real 
force. Then let us use it, but if 
advertising is a fair weather 
proposition, if advertising is a 
joke, then let us be big enough to 
admit it and get out of the adver- 
tising business. 

| say it is time that we use a 
little intelligence in what we are 
doing and get down and make a 
decent analysis of things. Every 
man can go to the company h 
represents and show it in a real 
way that advertising is a definite 
force, an irresistible force that 
really means something in the 
commercial world of this country. 

If we haven’t got the nerve to 
do that, then let us all get out, 
but I don’t think anybody has to 
get out. During the war hun- 
dreds of corporations made 
money, hundreds put money in 
the bank for the specific purpose 
of meeting the situation that is 
right at hand. They set aside 
reserve knowing that for a good 
many years there was going to be 
slim picking. They knew that 
the dividends would be lean and, 
if they are going to be lean and 
if advertising is just created for 
the purpose of increasing the 
capacity or the output of farms 
and of factories, why, then, this is 
certainly the most important 
time, when there is a stagnation, 
because the United States is the 
only nation that has the real 
money. If we do not advertise | 
think there is something funda- 
mentally wrong not only with 
the business men but with the ad- 
vertising profession which is sup- 
posed to be able to analyze and 
show people how we should get 
out and get business, create busi- 
ness and stimulate business. 


NO FEAR FOR THE FUTURE 


I haven’t any fears for the f 
ture. I am quite sure that 
things are going to be adjusted 
finally. Why, any nation that can 
sit down and drag out twenty- 
four billion dollars over a period 
of two or three years and send 
a million or two million men 
across the seas, any nation that 
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One Newspaper at One Cost 


Delivers the Buying Power of 
This Great Market 





Sixty Per Cent. of Ohio’s 
population lives within One 
Hundred Miles of Cleveland. 
The Plain Dealer is the only 
seven-day metropolitan morn- 
ing newspaper within this 
radius. 


Every buying factor of North- 
ern Ohio’s 3,000,000 popula- 
tion—consumer, dealer, job- 
ber, manufacturer—is covered 
by the Plain Dealer at one 
cost. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland andOhio 


Eastern Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York City 


Western Representatives 
GLASS & IRVIN 
1216 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 











ist 


take 
million 


thr ¢ billvow 
dollars am 
Federal Govern- 
people, does not 
have to worry about anything or 
anybody any t.me on the face of 
this carih, and we all know tt. 

During a time when we have to 
spend ve money as effectively as 
we do, | believe we have to watch 
most carefully the analyses that 

will land on our desk from 
mediums for spending our money. 
We are going to be interviewed 
and imposed upon and it is going 
to be up to us to size up every 
situation, look at it through a 
magnifying glass, pour acid on 
every proposition, for we must 
make every dollar count. 

One further thought. We have 
been hearing of “isms.” We have 
been hearing of this, that and the 
other thing in advertising, and it 
is about time that we got back 
and used a little horse sense, a 
little plain thinking in the back 
room. The thing you hear about 
now is psychological consequences, 
psychology, this, that and the other 
thing. The great advertising suc- 
cesses of the world have proved 
that advertising is a real, definite, 
indispensable science in the great 
commercial organization, but there 
has crept up this idea of the 
psychologists. 

Let us get down and use good, 
sound, one hundred per cent 
horse sense. Let us sell adver- 
tising as advertising and not as 
_ Clairvoyants, telepathy, fortune 
telling or legerdemain. We are 
one hundred per cent business 
men, gentlemen, and we realize 
we are face to face with a situa- 
tion which is going to bring out 
the best that is in each and every 
one of us. I know if we are 
going to bring out the best we 
must have optimism, in everything 
we do, preach optimism, dream 
optimism, sing optimism, talk 
optimism, write optimism. Why, 
any ten of us here can make a 
blackguard out of any man in the 
room or we can make a wonder- 
ful man out of him by talking 
favorably of him. We can de- 
stroy a community, a city, a na- 
tion by talking disparagingly of 


every year can 
eight) hundred 

taxes for the 
ment from its 


a bunch of 
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it, or we can praise it to the 
and make a real nation of it. 

In everything that you do, have 
an air of optimism. Don't ‘ak 
backwater from anybody, bu 
preach optimism and = you 
going to shorten the blight bx 
tween stagnation and producti ity 
a great deal more than you think 
you can, and when you gel 
through you are going to realiz 
and feel that instead of beimg 
fortune tellers you 
are real business men, that you 
seized the opportunity wl.ich pre- 
sented itself in 1921, and that 
sold advertising to the man 
spent advertising money becau 
advertising is a definite force, 
cause it accomplishes real th 
in a big way and that you 
accomplishing something in a 
profession that we are all proud 
to belong to. 


Associated Raisin Sales and 
Advertising Appointments 


C. D. Standeford has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Cal 
nia Associated Raisin Company, 
Miss Votta Jinks has been made ass 
ant advertising manager of that 
pany. Mr. Standeford was recently 
the California Honey Producers 
operative Exchange, and Miss Jinks | 
been with the company since its in 
tion as a member of the sales and 
tising departments. 


Those Genial Ad Men 


Reapinc Iron CoMPANY 
ReEapinG, Pa., April 21, 19 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 84 of your April 7 
I read with amazement that: 

“Betty Wales Shops with Martin V 
Kelley.” 

Isn’t this carrying the personal ! 
tion a bit too far? Be careful. M 
be Mr. Kelley is married. 

H. D. Etvip 


John B. Woodruff Has Studio 
in Chicago 

Woodruff, 

Floing Company, 
consolidated with the Cl 
Company of that city 
opened a studio in Chicago under 


John B. 
W. O. 
has been 
Daniel Frey 


recently of 
Chicago, w 


own name. 


Earl Boyle, assistant to the adv 
ing manager of the J. A. Fay Co.,1 
facturer of woodworking mach 

Cincinnati, will be associated after M 
with the Procter & Collier Com; 
Inc., advertising agency of Cincinna 
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An Authority 
= Speaks sore estat 


says Roger W. Babson, in his re- 
port of April 12th, “you can take 
courage! At this stage of de- 
pression, the main problem is 
Now is the time 
to use that reserve fund which 
was set aside during the fat 
years! Later we shall come to 
the point where you should in- 
crease your plant, but this 
summer—increase your adver- 
tising! Take the aggressive 
proud course. There will be con- 
siderable business; the firm 
- which goes after it will be the 
and one to get it!” 


Chicago Is Receptive 


Unquestionably the richest market in the 
world, Chicago is ready to welcome your goods, 
provided they possess merit with a fair margin 
of profit to the dealer. 

The Merchandising Department of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner has perfected a plan 
whereby dealer distribution and dealer co- 
operation can be secured before a line of ad- 
vertising is published. This plan insures ade- 
quate distribution—and, backed by adequate 
advertising, a large and ever-growing consumer 
demand is assured. Firmly entrench yourself 
in Chicago—the market of all markets. 


ViIDi 


Studio Shall we send you an exposition of this 
proven merchandising plan? It obligates 
you in _ no way. Address the Merchan- 
dising Department. 
JOHN A. DICKSON, 
General Manager. 


HERALDia EXAMINER 


March Averages: Daily, 337,861; Sunday, 810,488. 
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United States Bulletin Servi 
the Brightest Marketi 


“Clients distributing in Birmingham, A 
Okla., should receive favorable treatm 


Cheer Up! 


Reliable Federal Reserve Board data on the net sales of de; 
stores all over this country shows that in the East and part of the West ne 
sales were more in February, 1921, than in February, 1920. Moreove: 
are lower than a year ago. 

We quote from a Tulsa Tribune advertisement in “Printers’ 
March 24: 


“Six months ago retailers were placirig responsibility for the buye: 
strike upon the newspapers. For the newspapers in performance of 
function of the press were printing stories of declining prices everywher 
When the bottom had been reached editors were quick to sense that pub! 
confidence must be restored if the wheels of industry were once again t 
revolve at maximum speed. So newspapers began to advise the peo; 
to buy, and so great is the confidence of the American public in the 
integrity of the press that they responded almost immediately. In 
many cities retailers shrewdly cut down their advertising space 
being satisfied to enjoy the full fruits of the patriotic spirit of 
publishers as expressed by the donation of space and editorial effort 
and influence to avert a panic.”’ 


And behold the UNITED STATES BULLETIN SERVICE in it 
issue of April 11 confirms our assertion presenting proof in the statistic 
gathered by no less authority than the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Public Is in a Buying Mood. The Newspaper Is the Most 
Powerful and Direct Advertising Medium Available. Use It Freely 
Everywhere but More Especially in Oklahoma, and Particularly in 
Tulsa, Where Folks Have the Vision and Courage to Buy Liberally, 
ee on the $75,000,000.00 Which Is Always on Deposit in Tuls 

anks. 





SMITH BROTHERS 
MARTINSBURG, MO. 
April 8, 1921 
Tutsa Trispune, Tursa, OKLA 
Mr. W. E, Dovetas. 

Dear Sir: Our renewal for advertising space in the Tribun 
should be sufficient evidence that we are pleased with the result: 
obtained through your columns 

Each week for several weeks past, we have received scores of 
inquiries as a result of our Tribune ad and fully 75% of these i: 
quiries we have been able to convert into orders. This is also evidenc: 
to us that your subscribers have confidence in the advertisers who ar: 
using your columns, We expect to enlist the Tribune from this dat 
as one of our regulars. 

Very respectfully, 
SMITH BROTHERS. 














icularly in 
Liberally, 
it in Tulsa 
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oints to Tulsa As One 
nots in the United States 


lsa, Enid, Muskogee and Oklahoma City, 


pm consumers for a month or two.’’ 
—(From United States Bulletin Service, March 28, 1921.) 


Tulsa Merchants Prosper 


Thru Fair Dealing 


The Tulsa store of the Luce Trunk Company confines its advertising 
appropriation for Tulsa exclusively to the Tribune. Among the many mail 
rders received by the Luce Trunk Company thru Tribune ads from 
beyond the borders of the state of Oklahoma are those from L. H. Lantz, 
Winnett, Mont.; C. E. Bouer, Cissna Park, Ill.; R. M. Chancellor, Winfield, 
Kan., and S. N Bensinger, who lives in the heart of New York City. In 
ll these cases the purchasers mentioned Tulsa Tribune advertisements. 


Successful Advertising 





Total Circulation 
27,000 
City Circulation 


ae een sewers Rew Woes = april *, 19m 
Lace Trunk Go... 
424 So. Main 8t., 
les. Okle 
Coot Lewes: - 


in your City sometine age ent visited your 


Prom the enclosed advertionsent. wRich f oat cum 
Tales Tribune, I teke it thet the value of thie tag 


your value giving establishment 





If you will send we one of these cage ty prepeid 


express or pares] post. as stated, send me one Brown, 26. 


L424 


Versace or, 
46 Rest S4tb Stress, 
Sew York Siby 


Che Gulsa Cribune 


RICHA 
R A age JONES Tulsa, Okla. T. F. McPHERSON 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
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‘‘Now drive to Garwood’s’ 


She has brought along, on her shopping 
trip, your announcement of your showing of 
new styles—printed on Hammermill Cover. 


It caught her eye and won her attention, 
because its color, typography, and general ap- 
pearance were alluring. 

You get the results you want when the 
direct-by-mail advertising you send to women 
is printed on Hammermill Cover—the Qual- 
ity stock at the Economy price. For samples, 
address Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MME RMI, l 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





The Dangers of Advertising 
Specifics 


Wh, an Agency May Prescribe a Different Medium Formula for Each 
of Its Clients 


INTERNATIONAL Corset Co. 
Aurora, Ixi., April 15, 1921. 
Edit of Printers’ Ink: 

On the 17th of February you were 

kind cnough to furnish me with some 

1 regard to amounts spent by 

advertisers at different times. 

s good information to start with, 

uld it not be interesting to know 

whether the amounts mentioned refer 

to magazine advertising or to the total 

amounts charged to advertising, and if 

to the total amounts, how this amount 
was distributed? 

In our own business when we spend 
money for advertising it goes into one 
of sixteen columns, and it would be 
interesting to know whether large ad- 
vertisers prefer newspapers or maga- 
zines 

Would it be proper for you to send 
out a questionnaire to, say, five hundred 
f the most prominent advertisers and 
isk them how much they spent in 1920, 
how the amount was distributed and 
* at kind of advertising they find best? 

uldn’t you write a valuable article 
when you get in such information from 
the advertisers who may be willing to 
answer ¢ 
INTERNATIONAL Corset Co., 


H. P. Junxrns. 
\ JHEN a 
patient a 


writes it in Latin. Why does he 
select a dead language for the 
penning of his instructions to the 
druggist? Simply because the 
average person is not able to read 
Latin. If it were written in 
English,’ the patient, Mrs. Smith, 
would tell her friend, Mrs. Sim- 
kins, what the doctor prescribed 
for her. Mrs. Simkins, who has 
not been feeling well herself, and 
who has symptoms similar to 
those that Mrs. Smith has so 
glowingly described, decides that 
she will take the same medicine 
that the physician recommended 
for her friend. The first thing 
you know the prescription would 
become a specific for the ills of 
the neighborhood, despite the fact 
that every illness requires indi- 
vidual diagnosis and special treat- 
ment. 

That explains why Printers’ 
INK does not publish figures such 
as those that Mr. Junkins asks 


doctor 


gives a 
prescription, he 


for. If we did publish them some 
advertisers would be inclined to 
accept the percentage mentioned 
as a specific for them to follow. 
As a matter of fact, the way that 
any particular advertiser allots 
his appropriation among the vari- 
ous kinds of mediums, is no guide 
for other advertisers to follow. 
The way an advertiser apportions 
his money should depend on the 
objects of the advertising, the 
problems to be overcome, the 
strength of competition and doz- 
ens of other factors that may de- 
cide the character of the cam- 
paign. A competent advertising 
agency, after studying these prob- 
lems, might prescribe a somewhat 
different medium formula for 
each of its clients. 

For this same reason, PRINTERS’ 
INK has never been enthusiastic 
about printing the figures, telling 
the percentage of its sales that a 
company puts back into advertis- 
ing. We do publish such figures 
occasionally when there seems to 
be a good reason for doing so, 
but as a rule the publication of 
such material gives too many 
persons the idea that Printers’ 
INK is prescribing a specific that 
will cure any and all business ills. 


JOHN SULLIVAN’S RIGHT IDEA 


The article in our April 14th 
issue by John Sullivan, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of 
National Advertisers, tells irre- 
futably why it is not good policy 
to let the public have too much 
information about advertising 
percentages, advertising appropri- 
ations and other statistical lore 
of the business. Such informa- 
tion is too often based on pure 
guesswork and is usually grossly 
exaggerated. When it gets out- 
side it is nearly always misunder- 
stood. It furnishes ammunition 
to unfriendly legislators and sup- 
plies evidence to ignorant eco- 
nomic reformers. 
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Many times advertising figures 
are put out with the idea of im- 
pressing the retail merchant with 
the magnitude of advertising and 
to let him know how freely 
money is being appropriated to 
help him sell goods. Such pro- 
motion in the early days did a 
lot of good in getting dealers to 
appreciate the importance of ad- 
vertising. It is a question, how- 
ever, if the idea has not been 
overdone in recent years. Fre- 
quently the advertising claims 
made to retailers are so bombas- 
tic that they are immediately dis- 
counted. Figures of this kind are 
no longer impressive. As Mr. 
Sullivan so well pointed out it is 
better to soft pedal “how much” 
is put into advertising and to tell 
more about “why” the advertising 
is being done and “how” the mes- 
sage is being told—[Ed. Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK. 


Specialty 
Makers Vote on Adver- 


tising Campaign 


HE National Association of 

Advertising Specialty Manu- 
facturers is conducting a referen- 
dum vote among its members on 
the subject of an association ad- 
vertising campaign. At the last 
convention of the association in 
Chicago the advertising proposi- 
tion in general was approved, but 
it was decided to utilize the refer- 
endum to determine how much in- 
terest actually existed and to get 
specific ideas as to how the cam- 
paign should be conducted. 

On the referendum ballot now 
being sent out to members these 
questions are asked: 

“Are you in favor of an ad- 
vertising campaign by the asso- 
ciation ? 

“If so, would you be willing to 
appropriate one-fifth of one per 
cent of your gross shipments of 
advertising specialties for this 
purpose, provided a good ma- 
jority of the members of the asso- 
ciation also agreed to do so? 

“Tf not, can you suggest a more 
equitable way of raising the nec- 
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essary money than that proposed 
—one-fifth of one per cent o: the 
gross shipments?” 

The association’s publicity om- 
mittee announces the purpos. of 
the campaign as being to inc: cas 
the prestige and sale of a: ver- 
tising specialties throughout th 
country and to dignify the in lus 
try to a point where a hb tter 
grade of salesmen would bh 
tracted. An effort will be 
also to educate advertisers, a 
tising agencies and advert 
salesmen to a proper appreci 
of the value of advertising 
cialties. 

A trade-mark will be establi 
to be a symbol of quality and 
be used by members in thei: 
dividual advertising and on 
stationery. 

It is estimated that the a; 
priation would be slightly in 
cess of $50,000 for the first 
It is desired that the cam 
should be undertaken for a pei 
of not less than three years. 
account of its being purely 
cational the publicity comm 
thinks its real effect could 
possibly be felt in less than 
time. 

All the votes in the referendun 
must be in the hands of J. A. Hall 
executive secretary of the associa 
tion, before May 10. 


er . 
A California County Intens 
“ae . ; ’ 
Save the Surface” Cam 
paign 

The master painters, paint déaler 
paint manufacturers of Alameda C 
Cal., are carrying on an_ inte 
campaign to stimulate the use of 
and varnish. Newspapers, posters 
direct-mail literature are being 
The latter is addressed to lists of 
pects among others, which each 
ber sends to the agency handlir 
account. This avoids “tipping off’ 
one’s prospects to a competitor 

The copy ties in closely wit 
“Save the Surface” campaign, by 
the same slogan and the same illus 
device of the broad sweep of the 
spreading paint, only as used it is 
spread over a map of Alameda ( 

The central idea of the copy 
national ‘Save the Surface’ can 
is in progress. Alameda County 
join and paint now-” Oakland, | 
ley, Alameda and numerous other 
of San Francisco Bay district 
Alameda County and are includ 
the campaign. 
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ANALYZING . 
THE ST.LOUIS 





gan, y! 
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Siew close analysis of a market, for 
the purpose of determining facts 
relative to a specific product, often re- 
veals points that are of vital impor- 
tance to the advertiser. 


The St. Louis Star’s Bureau of Mer- 


chandising will diagnose the market on 
any product in St. Louis for seriously 
interested manufacturers or agencies. 


Salesmen’s route lists, files of data 
and local statistics are also available. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper” 
—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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equitable way of raising the nec-__ the campaign. 
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Fifty Lines tripled. Extra rooms have been 
opened to care for the overflow 


of Conversation Fills and the problem of what to do 
Hotel Restaurant with the old bar has been solved 
. by converting it into a restaurant 

annex. 

The copy appears three tines 
weekly, once in a Sunday paver 
and twice in an evening paper. It 
always occupies one-column spice 
and usually runs fifty lines de-p, 
though it occasionally goes to 
seventy. 

Manager Tolson, of the Brisiol, 
has a reputation for doing the 


66 unusual in hotel advertising. Not 
* long ago he advertised that (a- 

nadian dollars would be accep'cd 

on a parity with American and 


received thirty inquiries from the 

he was giad he lost the first insertion. Canadian dollars 
bet !” meant a loss of a substantial per- 

centage in comparison with Uncle 

—after Jim let him pay up by Sam’s currency, but Mr. Tolson 
taking us to dinner at the figures that the good-will thus 


ior aut a one obtained was worth the loss in dis- 
count. 


“After eating perfectly huge 
portions < ome ae tahteat wens 
venting of Boston fel YW Costume Account with Martin 
simply one ractically halt i 
a young roa og prac apiece with V. Kelley 
oid fashioned @ spiced areesing. tne The Goldman Costume Company, New 
for us at home. York, has placed its advertising account 

with the New York office of The Mar 

“It was certainly some dinner tin V. Kelley Company. The Goldmar 
——e ee Pave pe comwies one company manufactures “Betty Wales” 
pag ne tames S© lem Ss dresses. It was recently announced in 


join us at the i. fas Printers’ Ink that the Kelley agency 
next week and then go to theatre? would handle the advertising of the 
But I haven't told you the best Betty Wales Shops. 

part of all about the Bristol din- 

ner—it only costs $1.09.” 


Dioner $1.00. Zesshese SSe. K. S. Kirkland with Centemeri 
Special Business Men's 
Luncheon, 50c. Company 
K. S. Kirkland, formerly with Clark 
HOTEL BRISTOL son A. Collins, Jr., Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has joined the 
320-135 West 48th Street sales organization of P. Centemeri & 


Co., manufacturer and importer of 
gloves and hosiery, New York. 


OR some time the Hotel Bris- 

tol, New York, has been tak- 
ing small space in local dailies to 
advertise its restaurant, which has 
moderate prices. The advertise- 
ments were well composed, had a 
neat appearance, and brought sat- 














CONVINCING COPY, CALCULATED TO . 
INCREASE RESTAURANT PATRONAGE H. M. Steele Joins Blooming- 
; dale-Weiler Agenc 
isfactory returns. But recently the ein Ut Ginin tf g ' & 
~ -¢ ele. ormeriv with th 
copy was changed to a conversa- Ryan Advertising Service, W Ikes-Barre, 
tional style, colloquially worded in Pa, has joined the staff of the Blooming 
short, quoted paragraphs. dale-Weiler Advertising Agency, f 
bv — Philadelphia. 
The very first day a woman came 
in with a clipped advertisement in 
her hand, saying that she was |, Fred I. —~ Somameen? eapyesente 
glad to find one restaurant that gg 5 | Rhine EB agp 
talked humanly and homelike. following newspapers: Oakland 77‘! 
Since then the number of lunch- one, Rerbeley ipesette. Alypets Ss °s 
Star, Modesto News Grass Valley Union 
eon patrcns has been doubled and Gighe, Ariz. Record, and the Dem 
the dinner customers more than Colo.,’ Post. 
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times 
paver “CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 
r. It 
- Provides An 0 ding Servi 
dec, rovides An Uutstanding Service 
S to 
Month by month during the past two years 
risi ol. the advertising lineage carried by 
r the \MAACLEAN’S MAGAZINE has been 
Not xceeded by only one general maga- This “leadership” 
( ine. ek ontht oti hl applies to every clas- 
' - . monthiy of semi-mont uly < sification of advertis- 
epicd ssue, | published on the North oe ing—from Motor Cars 
and American Continent. ry to Chewing Gum, from 
n the s Bookkeeping Machines to 
s : Shaving S i from 
lars As | as Canada itself is con- ¢ Washinns Soahines ond 
et cerned, so outstanding is the "Aes Ya seangtmetory 
P “Jeadership” of MACLEAN’S , | were pli ey 
Jncle that it carried in 1920 a OY Bez + yd ee 
alson greater volume of paid a oe ee 
thus ulvertising than ap- 
peared in any other 4° 
| dis- two Canadian maga- © 
ines put together. 
artin Whether their prod- 
uct is intended for this 
country’s hard-headed 
, New business men, its ambi- 
va. tious young people, or its 
om ae homemaking mothers, adver- 
rales” tisers who make a thorough in- 
ed it vestigation of Canadian cond'tions 
gency and Canadian mediums invariably de- 
the cide upon MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
as the first publication to use and the 
broad base upon which to build a suc- 
—_ cessful campaign. 
mer . 
Write for A. B. C. Data, 
Rates, and Sample Copies. 
‘lark THE MACLEAN PUB. CO., Ltd. 
~— 183 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
A Branch Offices in Canada: 
of Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
Great Britain: 
88 Fleet St. E. C., ery 
. Branch Offices in U. 
Ing New York—1606 St. dames Bids.. 1133 







roadw: 
Boston—734 Old South Building. 
Chicago—405 Transportation Bidg., 608 So. 
Dearborn St. 









National Magazines Give 
National Standing, Prestige 
and Quality Reputation 


. 
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Street & Finney, Inc, &st. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


The Denman-Myers Cord Tire Com- 
pany, Cleyeland, have retained Street 
& Finney to Take the Guess out of 
Advertising Cord Tires. 








171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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What do you Expect 
Yo Suter ? 














Your Viewpoint | of 


E all avoid the man who can’t 
“put himself in your shoes.” 


Welcome is the man or organization 
that works with you, building along 
the lines you suggest; suggesting new 
ideas to build on. 


Goldmann Service prides itself on its 
ability to express in print the widely- 
varying ideas of its clients. 


Speed — quality — economy — absence 
of friction— all are everyday factors in 
Goldmann Service. 








ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY} | 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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low to Make Follow-Up Letters 
Fit the Prospect 


1 Bend Bait Company Grades Them According to Mediums That 
Bring in the Inquiries 


By C. M. 


/ES an inquiry received 
through a general. magazine 
rtisement require a different 
ment from one gained from 
iilar advertisement in a class 
azine? Or, to put it another 
should a prospect be auto- 


matically classified on a mailing 


on the basis of the medium 
h brought in the name? 

1e South Bend Bait Company, 
South Bend, Ind., after much 
rimentation in letter writing, 
repared to answer “Yes” to 
of these questions. It manu- 
ires bait and fishing tackle 


| advertises its goods in various 


idual copy. 


of mediums. It believes 


follow-up letter fit the pros- 


t as it is to devote the same 


ntion to the matter of indi- 
The letter, therefore, 


made to conform as closely as 


sssible to the general tone of 


advertisement which produced 
inquiny. 


\Vhen an inquiry is received at 








1 


ibout, 


South Bend office it is at once 


lassified by a key number which 
icates the particular advertise- 


t and publication that brought 
Then the reply is sent 
on a specially printed letter- 
1, on the back of which is re- 
luced the advertisement that 
ed the prospect to write. 
ew supplies of the stationery 
printed each month so that 
advertisements on the back 
| always be up to date. The 
behind the procedure is that 
prospect will be doubly im- 
sed if he can see on the letter 
advertisement which first in- 
d him to write for the cata- 
‘hen a man writes the com- 
in reply to an advertisement 
ing from a certain list of gen- 
or national publications, the 
97 





Harrison 


South Bend theory is that he does 
not take an outdoor magazine and 
therefore he probably is not a 
dyed-in-the-wool angler. The let- 
ter written him therefore reads 
like this: 


“1921 Fishing Season. 
“Dear Fellow Sportsman: 

“You will be interested, we feel 
certain, in the true-to-life boy- 
hood fishing tale related in the 
first pages of this book. 

“As a sportsman—you are no 
doubt active in several sports 
which keenly delight you, which 
take you out in the open, close to 
nature. 

“But are you an angler? Do 
you know the thrill—the excite- 
ment—the genuine joy of bait- 
casting—the sport of casting for 
game fish? If you do we need 
not urge you further to carefully 
read through this book. 

“If you have never experienced 
the thrill which a fighting black 
bass will give you, turn to pages 
6 and 7—also pages 16 and 17— 
of this book. We'll wager that 
you'll then read it entirely from 
cover to cover. 

“Tackle shown in this book is 
handled by the live sporting goods 
dealers in your -city. Go to them— 
ask to see the new South Bend 
Level- Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, which makes every cast a 
perfect cast. Also—inspect other 
articles of Quality Tackle. The 
enclosed flier on Selected Game- 
fish Lures may further help you. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will gladly fill any order di- 
rect. Please mention your dealer’s 
name when writing. 

“Many thanks for your inquiry 
—hope that we can count on you 
as another South Bend Tackle 
booster. 

“Faithfully yours,” 
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But the man whose request for 
a catalogue is inspired by an ad- 
vertisement in a sportsmen’s maga- 
zine gets a letter like this: 


“1921 Fishing Season. 
“Dear Fellow Angler: 

“The first few pages of ‘The 
Days of Real Sport’ will take you 
back to those good old days when 
‘goin’ fishin’’ required little prepa- 
ration outside of a ‘can o’ worms’ 
and a cane pole. 

“Nowadays it 
you well know. 
‘the days of reel 
of game-fishing 
proper tackle. 

“To simply leaf the pages of 
this book will at once impress you 
with the extensive variety of 
South Bend Quality Tackle. 

“More careful study of this 
book, along with the enclosed bait 
folder, will prove of great assist- 
ance in selecting the right baits for 
the species of fish you are going 
after. 

“In making selections, of course, 
we prefer that you patronize your 
home dealer. Quality Tackle is 
handled by the live sporting goods 
dealers in your city. However, if 
you prefer we will be glad to fill 
any order direct. Please mention 
your dealer’s name when writing 
us. 

“Many thanks for your inquiry 
—will count on you as another 
South Bend Tackle booster. 


“Faithfully yours, 


is different, as 
These days are 
sport’—the days 
sport with the 


“P,. S—Read carefully the green 
and black folder enclosed, telling 
about the ‘Masterpiece of Casting 
Reels’—the new South Bend Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel.” 


ATTENTION POINTED TO THE 
ADVERTISING 


The advertisement which 
brought the inquiry answered by 
the first letter tells about the joys 
of angling and as such is calcu- 
lated to impress the person who 
may not be proficient in that king- 
ly sport. The second class of in- 
quiry, however, was produced by 
a presentation of “Lures They 
Fight For!” - In each case the let- 
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ter calls the prospect’s atten‘ 


to the advertisement on the bic 


All inquiries brought in f: 
boys’ magazines are answered 
a special letter which is chan 
each month to correspond in 5] 
and in fact with the advert 
ment printed on the back. It re 
like this: 


“1921 Fishing Seasor 
“Dear Friend: 


“Instead of sittin’ still wait 
for ’em to bite—instead of be 
contented with ‘nibbles’ and 


string of little five-inch ‘punkir 


seeds’ or blue gills—the boy of 
day is getting the thrill and 
citement of going after the ‘ 
ones.’ 


“Tt used to be that casting wit! 
reel and rod was the sport of only 
Now 


dad and the older fellows. 
adays it’s the sport of real, r 
blooded, regular boys. 


“When you've read the sto: 


about the boy and his dad, 
the first few pages of this book 


turn to pages 6 and 7 and learr 


why angling is a hobby whi 
every boy and man shouid have 

“Then turn to pages 16 and 
—learn about the art of castir 
Then read on page 19 about 1 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash R: 


—the reel which makes every cast 


a perfect cast. , 
“You can learn a mighty 


about bait-casting for game fish |! 
studying this book—and it’s sur 
real sport that a real boy shou 


have. 


“Ask the sporting goods deal 


in your town to show you t 


South Bend Reels and Tackle yo 
see here pictured. Show this boo 
ask him how yo 
can earn money to get an anglin; 





to your dad 
outfit. Then go out and enjoy ' 
sport of all 
for game fish. 
hobby now—and 
hobby always. 
“Here’s luck to you—we'll 
glad to hear of your catches. 
“Faithfully yours,” 


it'll 


The letters are varied in acco: 


ance with the subject advertis« 


The advertising department d 


sports—hait-castin 
Make it yo 
be yor 
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Is This Your Idea Of 
Wall 





Then you’ve been reading lurid fiction—or 
else some friend of yours has been victimized 
by a Ponzi. 

The real Wall Street is the business and finan- 
cial center of the country. Its institutions 
supply you with the money with which to run 


. your business and advertising. It is the clear- 


ing house of the obligations (securities) of 
the nation’s industries—it acts as the point 
of contact between the public and these in- 
dustries. It is the work place of our biggest 
business executives. 

Wall Street—extending from Trinity Church, New 
York, to San Francisco—is a many-million-dollars 
market place for office appliances, plant equipment, 
motor cars and trucks; for products or service re- 
quired by financial institutions and industries; for 
commodities or service required by the big execu- 
tive for his individual use. 

For the most efficient means of approach to this 
huge market—use this no-waste, all executive circu- 
lation magazine. 








PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK 


42 Broadway, New York 
Member A. B. C. 


Interesting circulation analysis sent on request. 
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350 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8800 


In New York after May 10 


—a new Gair office 


O make Gair service still more acces- 

sible, we are moving across the river— 
transferring our offices from our Brooklyn 
plant to the present business center of New 
York. 

After May 10 we shall occupy part of the 
new Borden building at Madison Avenue 
and 45th Street, in the heart of the Grand 
Central zone. 

Here will be located our General Offices 
and Sales Headquarters for folding boxes, 
labels, shipping cases, window display ad- 
vertising—as well as headquarters for the 
sale of boxboard manufactured at our vari- 
ous mills. 

We extend a cordial invitation to manu- 
facturers of packaged goods to avail them- 
selves of the advice and consultation we 
offer on any phase of package merchan- 
dising. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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ing letter is just as important in 
ma'.ing a sale as is an interesting 
presentation in paid space, and 
that it is a costly mistake to de- 
yor: much effort and expense to 
good copy and illustrations and 
hea have the effect minimized by 
fauity form letters. 

il of which is saying nothing 
ag inst form letters. The South 
Bud letters are exactly that kind. 
Bu. they are constantly changed 
to keep them absolutely in step 
with the advertising. 
vhen a magazine advertisement 
; about bait that can lure to his 
m the mighty muskallunge, the 
ilting inquiries are answered 
what is known as a “muskie 
letter.’ This gives an up-to-date 
ssage about the joys of muskie 
ing and refers to certain pages 
he catalogue where that grade 
of bait is listed. 

in some of the February maga- 
zines the South Bend copy told 

ut its four types of flies espe- 
cially suitable for trout fishing. 
The inquirers got this trout letter: 

“1921 Fishing Season. 
‘Dear Fellow Angler: 

‘A noted English angler very 
fittingly describes the appetite of 
the wily trout as being ‘a bit par- 
ticular and most discriminating.’ 
As an enthusiastic trout angler 
you will no doubt agree with him. 

“Fly-rod fishing for trout re- 
quiries, first of all, skill—but of 
equal importance is the selection 

the proper light lures to appeal 
to the trout’s fastidious taste. 

“The Fuzz-Oreno (formerly 
Fuzzy-body) Buck-tail Flips have 
proven mighty killing. Also the 
new Fly-Oreno and Trout-Oreno 
baits are wonderfully effective 
lures. They are designed for fly- 
rod use, are of the wobbler type, 
and dive, dash and wiggle the 
same as the famous Bass-Oreno. 

“Other lures, to which we wish 
to call your attention, are the well- 
known Emerson Hough Buck-tail 
Flies and the Pacific Coast Buck- 
tail Fly. They will be found un- 
usual killers and very enticing 
lures for fly-fishing. 

“Tackle shown in this book is 
handled by the live sporting goods 
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dealers in your city. Patronize 
them. However, if they cannot 


supply you, we will gladly fill any 
order direct. Please mention your 
dealer’s name in writing us. 
“Many thanks for your inquiry. 
Will count on you as another 
‘South Bend Tackle’ booster. 


“Faithfully yours,” 


There is a “salt water letter” 
sent to those answering advertise- 
ments relative to salt water fish- 
ing. Christmas advertisements 
feature the use of reels and lures 
for gifts and invite inquirers to 
send for “The Days of Real 
Sport” in order that full informa- 
tion regarding such useful and 
welcome gifts may be had. A 
special Christmas letter goes to all 
inquirers. It is written so as to 
bring out the Christmas spirit and 
on the back of it is the advertise- 
ment which inspired the request. 

The company regards a form 
letter as just that and nothing 
else. Consequently all the letters 
are printed in ordinary type. 
There is not the slightest attempt 
made to make them look like 
typewritten messages, 


HOW LETTERS GET PERSONAL TOUCH 


But the personal touch which 
is of the greatest use in all busi- 
ness-getting letters is there just 
the same. It is in the letter’s 
wording and in its general atmos- 
phere rather than the physical 
form of its presentation. 

Some of the coldest, dreariest, 
driest, most stereotyped letters in 
the world are sent out in proper 
typewritten form with the ad- 
dresses matching up nicely and 
the signature correctly appended. 

There is no occasion or inclina- 
tion here to discuss the relative 
pulling power of typed letters as 
against the printed kind. But it 
certainly is not amiss to suggest 
that the personality, the sellin 
force, must be in the wording o' 
the letter. 

“We believe,” Ivar Hennings, 
president and general manager of 
the company, said to Printers’ 
Ink, “that the letter is one of the 
most sadly neglected phases of 
advertising. When a person an- 
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swers one of our advertisements 
we have in him a potential cus- 
tomer who may have a really great 
effect upon our business in years 
to come. We either must see him 
personally and thus clinch the 
good effect of the work the adver- 
tising has done or we must attempt 
the thing by mail. Obviously the 
mail is what we use. 

“Therefore we cannot take any 
chances. Each and every letter 
must be highly personalized— 
something which is absolutely 
practical and possible even though 
letters be of the form variety. 
If a form letter is highly per- 
sonalized after this manner it does 
as much good as a letter dictated 
to a prospect personally and 
signed by me as president of the 
company.” 

The South Bend company re- 
gards its mail so great an asset 
that it makes full use of the en- 
closure idea. Little pamphlets go 
out with every letter and with 
every box of goods. 


Newspaper Campaign Inspired 
by “Printers’ Ink” 


The Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Yakima, Wash., has been advertising 
this month to stimulate the early pur- 
chase of next winter’s supply of fuel— 
coke, in this case. “These advertise- 
ments were inspired by a reprint of a 
New York City coal dealer’s advertise- 
ment that you ran in Printers’ Ink 
several weeks ago,” writes L. L. Osler, 
of the power and light company. 

“Several months ago,” Mr. Osler 
continues, “I inquired of the representa- 
tive of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, whose course I am studying, as to 
the ‘best’ correspondence course in ad- 
vertising in America, regardless of cost. 
He informed me that a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Ink was the best 
course he knew of, 

“The advertising manager of the 
Yakima Republic indorsed this state- 
sent and said further, ‘Add Printers’ 
Ink Monthly,’ which advice I followed. 

“In the few months I have taken 
Printers’ Inx, I heartily agree with 
their statements and consider it the 
finest advertising publication in the 
world.” 


Oliver W. Hull with 
W. W. Constantine 


Oliver W. Hull has joined Wells W. 
Constantine, New York magazine repre- 
sentative. Mr. Hull has been a repre- 
sentative in the East of Fashion-Art, 
Chicago. 
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Penalizing the Tardy 
Employee 


Woot Novetty Co., Inc. 
HAND KNITTING YARNS 
New York, April 19, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent number you had an =r- 
ticle entitled, “Dealing with the Tariy 
Employee.” It may interest you *o 
know the method which has been in 
force at the Ess-Arr Knitting Mi’'s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the past two years. 

This method was suggested and agreed 
upon by the representative committee of 
the mill. The employees (piece work. 
ers) decided that the styles of sweaters 
which they preferred to work on shou'd 
be given by the foremen every mo 
ing to the workers who appeared first 
on the job. Also, that the styles which 
paid best should be given by the fo 
men to those employees who appeared 
promptly each morning; and that th 
styles which were ordered by customers 
in very large quantities should be 
signed each morning to those workers 
who punched their clock first. 

The result of this method is obvious 
Those who came late either had 
work, or they were given the styles 
of which customers ordered very sm 
quantities, or given the styles whi 
workers least preferred because of t 
tedious nature of operating them. 

After about two months we found 
that this plan was a very good or 
It caused a great many tardy employers 
to become “regulars,” and those wi 
continued to come in late regardless 
consequences convinced the represent 
tive committee that they were not i 
terested in their jobs, and the comm 
tee finally decided that these worker: s 
either be compelled to come in on tin 
or the next time they came late to cx 
sider their tardiness as their resignatix 

Woot Novetty Co., Inc., 
Cuartes RUBINSTEIN. 


1921 


Forest Protection Sentiment 
Built by Boy Scouts 


In its work in building a basis 
sentiment for forest protection the New 
Print Service Bureau, New York, 
looking to the Boy Scouts of Amer 
for support. This bureau is sending 
educational matter to scoutmasters 

estchester County, New York. 
leaflet has been especially prepared fi 
Boy Scouts in that territory by R. > 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Prir 
Service Bureau. This leaflet gives 
list of forest trees and native shru! 
which should be looked for by the Br 
Scouts on their hiking trips and_ cam 
ing expeditions in Westchester Count 

he words: “Boy Scouts enjoy and « 
not destroy” have a prominent place « 
the leaflet. 


P. B. Brown Leaves Thomart 
Motor Co. 


P. B. Brown has resigned as sales ar 
advertising manager of The Thoma 
Motor Company, Kent, 
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Carrier Service is 


Personal Service 








The Kansas City Star now has a daily circu- 
lation of more than 440,000 copies. 


Practically the entire output is delivered 
directly to the homes of subscribers by Star 
carriers—not by newsboys or independent 
dealers, but by men employed exclusively 
by The Kansas City Star and devoting all their 


time to its interests. 


Under this plan The Kansas City Star 
maintains personal contact with each individual 
subscriber and a delivery service of remarkable 
dependability. The result is that ««everybody 
in Kansas City takes The Star.” In Greater 
Kansas City—Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, 
Kans., Rosedale, Kans., and Independence, Mo. 
—there are more Star subscribers than there 
are families. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during March: 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


219,115 224,547 225,137 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1418 Century Bldg. | 2 Rector Street 























Chicago. 
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“Altogether Too Much Money 
Spent on Follow-Up” 


Wastes That Could Be Avoided 


By E. T. 


M** I be permitted to offer an 
addition to Printers’ INK’s 
answer to J. S.. Kuhne in the 
April 14 issue? 

Mr. Kuhne asked as to the num- 
ber of follow-up letters he should 
use on his. proposition. He was 
answered quite correctly that the 
follow-up varies according to the 
proposition. I might add that if 
it is the kind of a proposition on 
which a person would decide 
quickly, the follow-up, as a rule, 
is largely if not wholly a waste, 
except that seasonable follow-ups 
many months later may be ad- 
visable. 

One of the most absurd wastes 
in the mail-order business lies in 
a ten, twenty or thirty day fol- 
low-up, after which a name 
dropped; when propositions of a 
staple character should not be 
followed up at all within thirty 
days and scmetimes not for five 
or six months thereafter. 

As far as I can see it, the ques- 
tion of the amount of literature to 
send out is, as was stated, largely 
a matter of experiment. But it is 
not, as I read the answer, a ques- 
tion of appropriating an amount 
for cost per inquiry, and another 
amount for literature. Inquiries 
are supposedly secured at the low- 
est cost possible; poorer mediums 
or larger copy forcing a higher 
cost per inquiry may be used as 
far as profitable and as far as 
the capital of the business or the 
existence of publications ‘would 
permit. 

As a rule, by skilful experi- 
ment with large copy, it is found 
to pay nearly, if ‘not fully, on 
many propositions at least, aswell 
as the small copy. It is, there- 
fore, simply a question of paying 
an unescapable average price per 
inquiry in all paying mediums. 
This price per inquiry will vary 
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as a rule not over: 20 or 25 per 
10 


by More Careful Study of Meth 


Gundlach 


cent in one direction or ano 
and generally less than that 
centage. 

Setting the figure of the cost 
inquiry at approximately a f 
amount, we have the first fa 
for the total we can afford 
spend on literature. 

The second f 


factor is the | 
centage of orders from different 
classes or types of follow-up. 

PrinTERS’ INK mentioned the « 
of a man who pays an averags 
15 cents an inquiry and sends ou 
catalogue which cost 15 cents. It 
rare that such a catalogue at 
cents will bring one-third m 
business than some briefer pi 
of literature costing only 5 cer 
Let us assume a man is closing 
10 per cent of his inquiries with 
his 15-cent literature, and let us 
assume he can close 7% per cent 
with 5-cent literature. At 15 
cents an inquiry and 15 cents a 
catalogue and 10 per cent closures, 
he has spent per order $1.50 for 
advertising and $1.50 for cata- 
logues, or a total of $3. At 15 
cents an inquiry and 7% per cent 
closures, he has paid approxi- 
mately $2.10 for advertising and 
*- urteen times 5 cents, or 70 cents 
—a total of $2.80. Therefore, it 
would be perhaps better for him 
to spend only 5 cents on t 
catalogue. 

When the figures are as $3 to 
$2.80, I should still be inclined 
to favor the better catalogue 
$3 per order, partly because 
the additional overhead with small 
per cent of closures, and m 
especially because the cost per | 
quiry is subject to far more v! 
lentfluctuations than the percent 
age of orders. For note this: 

If the cost per inquiry goes * 
25 cents’ and the percentage 
orders remains constant, we ha 
this: 

(Continued on pace 1°09) 
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Be 


THE GARDNER MOTOR CO. 


ST.LOVIS,USA 


119 West 40th St., 
Rew York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:- 


Long life and a prosperous one to 


a trade journal of such merit - 


interest and worth - ell there. 
Yours very truly, 
THE GARDNER MOTOR CO. 
Aeeasinaitt f a 
President. 

















for@ of publicity known will 
be fed to direct attention 
Chicago’s Pageant of 
Progress Exposition 
—Outdoor Advertising 









Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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REG.U.S PAT OFFICE 


What Can Happen 
To a Mat— 


It can blister; it can crumble; it 
can ruin composition; just a few 
of the things that never happen to 


O’FLAHERTY'S 


PEERLESS MATS 


The secret lies in the way 
we make them. The trade- 
mark identifies the quality. 


We also make quality 
electrotypes and stereotypes 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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15-cent catalogue — $2.50 for 
advertising plus 10x15 
cents od 
Total 4.00 
catalogue — $3.50 for 
plus 


5-cent 
advertising 
cents 


_ 


Total 4. 20 


(And extra overhead besides.) 


The percentage of orders may 
fluctuate somewhat, and generally 
toward the smaller percentage, at 
the same time that the cost per 
inquiry goes up, but the relative 
value of one class of follow-up 
as against the other is never, as 
far as I have observed, been sub- 
ject to definite fluctuation. 

As a rule we deal with inquiries 
it much higher ‘cost than 25 cents 
ind literature costing 15 cents and 
upward to $1 and $2. Some adver- 
tisers pride themselves on their 
heautiful catalogues, not realizing 
that the comparative commercial 
value of such catalogues, and espe- 
cially of follow-up letters, is rep- 
resented by far less than the dif- 
ference between 10 per cent and 

» per cent. The proper method 
of such advertisers should be to 
secure a larger number of in- 
quiries increasing their volume, and 
largely increasing net profits—c.g 


Cest of inquiry, $1. 

Cost of follow-up, including all 
letters, $1.50. 

Percentage of 
cent. 

Cost of 
follow-up letter, 

Closures, 1634 
Relative figures, 

$5; literature 


Ww 


closures, 20 per 


other catalogues and 
50 cents. 

per cent. 
advertising, 


Total 12.50 
Relative figures, advertising, 
$6; literature 
Total 9.00 
Plus extra overhead.) 
Tt is purely a mathematical 
juestion on the basis of the cost 
er inquiry coupled with the 
elative percentage of orders from 
arious styles of follow-up. 
As a general principle, I be- 
eve we can safely say that al- 
together too much money is spent 
pon follow-up. Advertisers do 
this because they fail to make 
omprehensive tests. 
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Seeks a Slogan for a City 
The city of Bristol, paying allegiance 

to two States, Virginia and Tennessee, 

wants a slogan that is an improvement 
on its present slogan—‘‘Push—That’s 

Bristol,” which is now proclaimed to 

the traveler by a large electric sign at 

the union station in that city. 

The Bristol Advertising Club is en- 
deavoring to fulfill the city’s desire and 
for that purpose is now conducting a 
contest, offering a prize for the best 
slogan submitted to the club. 


To Handle Pattern Business 
of “Fashionable Art” 


The Fashionable Dress Pattern Co 
has been organized at New York to 
handle the pattern business of the Fash- 
ionable Dress Publishing Co., Inc., of 
that city, publisher of Fashionable Dress. 

The officers of the Pattern Company 
are: I. A. Meksin, president; M. Buchs- 
baum, treasurer; Fred Trebitsch, vice- 
president and secretary, and J. ™ 
Shapiro, advertising manager. 


Snyder Agency A Adds to Staft 
J. L. Marshall has resigned from the 
advertising department of the Rock 
Island Plow Company, Rock Island, IIL, 
to take a position in the copy and mer- 
chandising departments of the J. A. 
Snyder Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Another addition to the 
Snyder agency is Paul Volgan, formerly 
of the William H. Rankin Company and 
the International Harvester Company 


Everett Currier, Limited, 
Formed at New York 


Everett Currier, Limited, art work, 
typography and printing. has been in- 
corporated in New York. Everett R. 
Currier is president. Mr. Currier has 
been engaged in typographic and adver- 
tising art work for a number of years 
He was for six years with the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


Appoints 


Howard Agency 
O. S. Hess 


O. S. Hess, 
with the New York City car department 


who has been associated 


of Barron G. Collier, Inc., has been 
appointed an account executive of the 
E. T. Howard Company; Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


A. Hillgert Joins Will 
H. Howell 


Louis A. Hillgert, formerly of the 
. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of 
Chicago, has joined the organization of 
Will H. Howell in that city, producer 
of sales creative material. 


Louis 


The Richardson Agency, Evanston, 
Til., has secured the account of The 
Kamite Gem Company, Pershing, Okla. 
Rural circulation in the Southwest will 
be ‘used 





Departmental 


Programmes of 


Advertising Convention 


Five Departments Comp 


HE programmes of some of 

the various departments of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World are being issued for the 
meetings to be held during the an- 
nual convention of the association 
at Atlanta, Ga., June 12 to 16. 

The programmes of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 
Community Advertising Depart- 
ment, Graphic Arts Association, 
Screen Advertisers’ Association, 
and Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation follow: 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Monday: Jos. Meadon, president D. 
A. A. presiding: 

“Changing the Way of a Woman,’ 
Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, president ‘ Ms. 
Allen’s School of Good Cookery,” New 
York; “Bridging the Great Divide,” C. 
Coy Glidden, ot Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Chicago; “The Modern Pied 
Piper,” Paui Hunter, president Educa- 
tional Advertising Company, New York; 
“Scrapping the False Alarms,” Louis 
Balsam, managing director, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

Tuesday: Robert C. Fay, Moderator. 

Debate—Resolved, “That Twelve Is- 
sues of a house-organ properly edited 
and issued consecutively, is a greater 
praducer of good-will and profit than 
twelve pieces of direct advertising going 
out consecutively once a month.” Af- 
firmative, Robert E. Ramsay, advertising 
manager, American Writing Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., and Frances M. Buente, 
editor “Tidewater Topics,” Tidewater 
Oil Company, New York; Negative, 
Wm. Hersey, directot mail sales, Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York, and 
Eleanor Dougan Hunter, Chairman of 
the Board, Educational Advertising 
Company, New York; Judges: E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, vice-president, Campbell- 
Ewald Company; Tim Thrift, advertis- 
ing manager The American Multigraph 
Sales Company, Cleveland, and Nobel 
T. Praigg, director of advertising, 
United Typothete of America. 

COMMUNITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Monday: “A Court of Inquiry on 
Co- apoganve Retail Advertising for the 
Small Town—The Neosho Plan.” State- 
ment by President Charles F. Hatfield. 
Gurney Lowe, Neosho, Mo., presid- 
ing. A. C. McGinty, Neosho, Mo.; 
G. G. Foskett, president Courter, Miller 
Lumber Co., Clarksville, Tenn.; F. 
Swinehart, president of the ‘Wabash 
Valley Ad lubs, Clinton, Ind.; J. W. 
Pierce, publisher The Clintonian, Clin- 
ton, Ind., “The Newspaper and the 
Neosho Plan”; W. H. Hill, agricultural 


lete Tentative Programmes 


agent, New York Central Lines, 
Cag0, will report for Michigan to 

C. Byers, supervisor of agricult 
Fenasstne State Chamber of Conm- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa., will report { 
Pennsylvania towns; L. uller, « 
agricultural agent, Erie Railroad, Ja 
town, N. Y., will speak for New 
towns; Sam Faucett, dry goods de 
Robinson, Ill.; C. A. Doak, secre 
Ad Club, Camden, Ark.; Robert 
Free, secretary Chamber of Comm 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Tuesday: “Selling a Communit 
Itself,” Charles F. Hatfield, presi 
President’s address, “The Railro: 
Part of the Community—Home Fo 
J. M. Mallory, industrial agent, Ce: 
of Georgia ., Savannah, Ga.; “ 

a Southern Town 7 Itself to I 
and the County,” W. Royster, sé 
tary-manager the Griftin & Spal 
County Board of Trade, Griffin, 

“A Few New Highlights on the M 
ville Way,” H. E. Miles, advertisin 
manager The Maryville Tribune, Mar 
ville, Mo.; “The Magic of Co-oper: 
in the Southwest,” Donald Macl 
secretary The Great Southwest A 
Dodge City, Kan.; “Two Years’ 
erience in Building Good-Will, 

Jabash Valley Plan,” A. W. McK« 
business manager Greater Terre H 
Club, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tuesday Afternoon: “Selling a ( 
munity to the Nation”; “A Review 
the St. Louis Camsaton, ” Herbert 
Morgan, chairman of Publicity ( 
mittees, St. Louis Chamber of Con 
merce; “The Ozark Play Grounds As 
sociation, A First Year’s Showing,” 
Ross E. "Burns, general manager Joplin 
Globe, Joplin, Mo.; “What Twe 
Years’ Continuous Community Ad 
tising Has Taught Asheville,” N. B 
ner, secretary Board of Trade, 
ville, N. C.; Election of officers. 
Community Advertising Pay?” 
Court of Inquiry,” chairman John E 
Northway, secretary-manager Chambe 
of Commerce, Hamilton, O. 

Wednesday: “Selling a Natio: 
Itself,” Harry N. Burhans, direct: 
publicity, The Denver Tourist Bu 
and president of the American T 
Development Bureau. 


GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday: “How Printers Have Or 
anized to Make Printed Salesmansh 
uild Bigger Business,” Willian 


of 
M 


Bi 


Eynon, president United Typotheta 


America; “How the South Is Cas 
In On Printed Salesmanship,” W 
Foote, president of Foote 
Atlanta, Ga.; “Demonstrations 
seen Salesmanship,” Byron A. Bolt 
R. Donnelley & Son, Chicago; “Th 
ae, As Assistant to the Sales ‘\ 
ager,” Henry P. Porter, chairma 
the educational committee of the U: 
Typothete of America; “How Pr 
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UNITED STATES 


Each dot represents 100 paid-in-advance subscribers to the Family 
Herald and Weekly Star. Circulation greater than any two other 
Canadian farm papers combined 


Extend Your Market In 
Rural Canada 


NTERING the Canadian farm market is like extending sales 


to a neighboring state. 
Farmers are pretty much the same north or south of the border. 


They have similar standards of living and similar requirements 


for ‘arm and home. 

Canadian farmers in every province are served by progressive retail 
auiers, efficient mail service and first-class farm papers. All the ma- 
chinery for distribution is ready at hand. 

Manufacturers who are interested in all or any part of the Canadian 
market are invited to communicate with the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, Canada’s National Farm Journal. Through its enormous circula- 
tion, covering the better class homes from coast to coast, and distributed 
irom more than 90 per cent of the post-offices, the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star has unequalled opportunities for gauging the requirements 
of the Canadian farm and rural market. 

The circulation of the Family Herald and Weekly Star exceeds 
150,000 each issue, and is sold either nationally or _sectionally to 
suit the special requirements of the advertiser, Entire edition, 
50 cents per line. Either Eastern Canada or Western Canada 
Division, 30 cents per line. 


Herald and Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


Branch Offices: 
New York Toronto Chicago 
DAD A. CARROLL M. W. McGILLIVRAY J. E. LUTZ 
Nassau Street 182 Bay Street First National Bank Bldg. 


London, Eng.—M. A. JAMIESON, 17 Cockspur St., S. W. 1 
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Salesmanship Builds Bigger Business in 
Canada,” C. C. Ronalds, The Ronalds 
Press, Montreal, Can.; “How Printed 
Salesmanship Has Literally Built the 
‘Lily Cup’ Business,” C. Ehler, of The 
Lily Cup Co. 

SCREEN ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday: “The Making of an Indus- 
trial-Educational Film,’’ Harry Levey, 
president Screen Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion. New York; “Merchandising with 
Motion Pictures,” Herbert R. Hyman, 
advertising manager Cole Motor Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; “The Educational 
Film As a Dealer Help,” Chas. M. 
Brown, advertising manager Woodrow 
Mfg. Co., Newton, Ia.; “The Modern 
Salesman and His Film Samples,” A. E. 
Gundlach, sales manager DeVry Cor- 
oration, Chicago; “The Rise of the 
ndustrial-Educational Film Industry,” 
J. Dannenberg, publisher The Screen, 
New York; “The Short-Length Film 
and Its Uses,” M. J. Caplan, manager 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Tuesday afternoon: “The Distribu- 
tion of Industrial-Educational Films,” 
Harry Levey, president; “The Home 
Economic Film and Its Effectiveness,” 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, Mrs. Allen’s 
School of Good Cookery, New York; 
“Selling the Foreign Market Through 
Movies,” A. Cole, director of pub- 
licity, Westinghouse Electric Interna 
tional Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The 
Profession Projector for Non- Theatrical 
Use,’ Cassard, vice-president 
Nicholas Power Co., New York; “What 
Slide- vertising Is,”” D. H. Harris, ser- 
vice department Standard Slide Cor- 
poration, New York; “Conducting a 

otion Picture Division in a Large 
Industrial Plant” and “How the Motion 
Picture Theatre Owner Is Booking In- 
dustrial Films.” 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 


Monday: President’s annual address, 
Lloyd H. Mattson, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb.; “The Man 
in the Street to the Financial Adver- 
tiser,” Herbert S. Houston, vice-presi- 
dent Doubleday. Page & Co., New York; 
“The Salable Bank.” Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va.; “Popularizing Bonds.” A. E. 
Bryson, Halsey Stuart & Co., Chicago; 
“Public Relations of the Trust Depart- 
ment,” Mershon, American 
Bankers Trust Division Association, 
New York. 

Tuesday Morning: “The Daily Paper 
—Its Use by a Bank,” G. Prather 
Knapp, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; “Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
tising for a Bank,” W. Frank McClure, 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago; 
“Outdoor Advertising,” speaker to be 
assigned; “Little Brothers of the Ad- 
vertising Manager,” speaker to be as- 
signed; “The Financial Publishers As- 
sociation,” Haynes McFadden, publisher 
Southern Banker, Atlanta. 

Tuesday Afternoon: “Financial Ad- 
vertising from the County Seat,” J. A. 
Abernathy, First National Bank, For- 
dyce, Ark.; “Increasing the Per Capita 
Savings Balance,” Minnie A. Buzbee, 
American Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


ASSOCIATION 
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New Canadian Construc 
Publication 


The Jackson Trade Publishing 
pany, Winnipeg, publisher of the 
peg and Western. Grocer, has 
publication of a semi-monthly 
to be known as Western Const) 
Data. This journal will be publis! 
the first and fifteenth of each m 


Motorcycle Association 
points G. T. Briggs 


George T. Briggs, formerly 
manager of Wheeler & Scheble: 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been made 
eral manager of the Motorcycle 
lied Trades Association. He wi 
his headquarters at Chicago. 


William Rogers with “Nat 
Hardware Bulletin” 


William Rogers, formerly of the 
ware Merchants Trade Journal, 
Moines, has been appointed ad 
ing representative for the N 
Hardware Bulletin, of Argos, Ir 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky 
headquarters in Cleveland. 


Akron Tire Manufacturer 
Appoints Lynn Harvey 
Lynn Harvey, for three years assis 
manager of the export department 
Miller Rubber Company, has bee: 
pointed advertising manager, in c 
of sales promotion, of The India ° 
and Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Starts Newspaper Promotion 
Department 


Eugene F. Goldbach, formerly of 
greneees department of the Milwa 
Journal, has been placed in charge 
newly organized newspaper prom 
department in the Miller Agency ‘ 
pany, of Toledo, O. 


With Southern Pacific at 
San Francisco 


Tredway, formerly city edit 
of the Bakersfield Californian, has joit 


the advertising department of the Sout 
ern Pacific Railroad, in San Francisc 


Fred Q 


Account with Albert 
Frank & Co. 


The advertising account of Sar 
photographer, New York, has 
placed with Albert Frank & Co 
that city. 


Sarony 


James A. Copeland, formerly adver 
tising and business manager of 
Peekskill, N. Y., Evening News, 
joined the advertising staff of 
Scranton, Pa., Republican. 


h 
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Try Ohio—It Pays! 





A Man Is Known B 


No. 7 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


ypust in the same way, a medium is 
known by the character of adver- 


tising in its columns. 


Here are a few 


of the familiar names found in the 
Select List of Ohio Dailies: 


Florsheim 
Kodaks 
Brunswick 
Wrigley’s 

Bromo Quinine 
Neponset Roofing 
Camels 

There’s a Reason 


Horlick’s 

Walk-Over 

Jersey Pancake Flour 
Baker’s Coconut 
Fashion Park 

Spur 

Pepsodert 


Victor 

Battleship Coffee 
Royal Baking Powder 
Sonora 

Mavis Face Powder 
The Hoover 

Red Crown Gasoline 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Bayer’s Aspirin 

W. B. Corsets 
Diamond Dyes 
Hotpoint 

Jelke’s Margarine 
Columbia 

C. W. Brand Coffee 
Salada 

Pebeco 

Waterman 


SELECT LIST o 


Alliance Review and Leader 

Ashland Times-Gazette 

Ashtabula Star and Beacon 

Athens Messenger 

Bellefontaine Index-Republican 

Bellevue Gazette 

Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 
~ Bucyrus Telegraph 

Cambridge Jeffersonian 

Chillicothe Gazette 

Coshocton. Tribune and Times-Age 

Delaware Gazette 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue 


East Liverpool Review and Tribune 
East Palestine Leader 
Findlay Republican 
Fostoria Times 

Fremont News 
Greenville Advocate 
Hamilton Journal 
Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Gazette 
Lorain Times-Herald 
Mansfield News 
Marietta Times 


Robert E. Ward 


Tel. Madison Sq. 315 


AAA) 
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WL NIALL ANAL 
----- Use the Select List—Jt Pulls! 





With respect to its advertising character, the 
Select List of Ohio Dailies: rings the bell at very 
near to 100%. And this advertising not only 
appears—it actually pulls and sells! 


Does your copy appear in the medium that 
reaches most of the best people in Ohio? 





Write for the 
free 125-page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 50 
Ohio Select 
Cities 











on Star Sandusky Register 
tins Ferry Times Steubenville Herald-Star 
Marysville Tribune Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
idletown News-Signal__ Troy News 
t. Vernon Republican-News Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Philadelphia Times Upper Sandusky Union 
ark Advocate Urbana Citizen and Democrat 
s News Van Wert Times 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald Warren Chronicle 
‘igua Call and Press-Dispatch Wilmington News-Journal 
eroy News Wooster Record 
tsmouth Times and Sun Xenia Republican and Gazette 
Salem News Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


Director of Advertising 
HICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue Tel. Randolph 4977 
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SHREVEPORT 


the Center of the World’s Greatest Combined Oil, Gas, 
Agricultural and Lumber Field 


A Group of 
5 Shreveport 
Banks 


SAID THE GOVERNMENT 
“Shreveport, upon completing our 1920 census we find that within the 
boundaries of your city proper you have 43,874 people.” 


but $50,000,000 bank 
resources say different 


A city having $50,000,000 in bank resources is usually a city with 
100,000 people. The latter distinction Shreveport cannot claim, but the 
first figures clearly indicate that in point of wealth and buying power 
Shreveport must be accorded a place among cities twice and three times 
as large. 

In more than this one way does Shreveport give evidence of being a 
greater city than census figures denote it. 


for example—THE TIMES 


The Shreveport Times is printed to serve a wealthy, progressive and 
tasteful ¢éommunity. Feature for feature, page for page, it invites com- 
parison with newspapers published in much larger cities. 

That the Times is allotted campaigns ordinarily confined to more popu- 
lous communities, and DELIVERS RESULTS desired from them, shows 
the advertiser’s appreciation both for Shreveport’s sales possibilities and for 
the Times’ effectiveness in selling the complete Shreveport trade territory. 


The Shreveport Times 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


ROBT. EWING, JOHN D. EWING, 
Publisher Asso. Publisher in Charge 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
S.C. Beckwith SpecialAgency,inthe East JohnM.BranhamCo.,inthe West 

















\When the Salesman Fails—Look 
for His Wife 


igs Sales Managers Want to Know about the Personal Side of 
Their Men 


By Roland Cole 


there is one subject more than 
ny other that the sales man- 
takes to bed with him these 
ts it is the one of putting 
iter driving power into the 
rts of his men, 
. sales manager recently told 
the following story: 
| was a clerk in a retail store. 
vas my first job. I had no 
finite aim in life that I was con- 
scious of, except to earn as much 
money as I could. The work was 
interesting enough, it seemed to be 
as good a way as any other to make 
a living, and probably I was as 
conscientious as the average boy 
who has to leave school at an early 
age and shift for himself. 
“After knocking about for five 


or six years, I finally landed in a 


furnishing store in Chi- 
cago, selling shirts, for which 
the firm paid me twenty dollars 
a weck—in those days a good sal- 
Two or three years later 
I had been advanced to twenty- 
five dollars a week, with no addi- 
tional responsibility, and in my 
estimation I had about conquered 
the world. There did not seem 
to he much more to do. 

“About this time I met a girl. 
six months we were married. 
put it mildly, I was just fool- 
vy happy and was as snug and 

infortable in my little South 

flat and my ‘good job’ as any 
of my acquaintance. 
rhen my wife disturbed the 
nity of my mind one day by 
ing me what my future plans 
I made a bluff and said I 
ight some day I would prob- 
be floorwalker. She bright- 
| up and asked me to tell her 
ibout the different men in the 
the members of the firm 
the business. 
did so. She listened and kept 
uraging me to talk. When I 


men’s 


ary. 
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talked myself out about how 
wealthy we would be some day 
when I owned the store, she told 
me that I was the dearest hubby 
in the world, and if they only 
knew how valuable I was they 
would take me into partnership 
at once. 

“Of course, she was only kid- 
ding me, but I believed it, and had 
a lot of fun talking about it. 
Well, to make a long story short, 
she asked me if she couldn’t drop 
into the store occasionally dur- 
ing the afternoon and see the 
place and the other men. Then 
one night at dinner, she remarked: 

“*Who was that nice-looking 
young fellow talking to Mr. Kelly, 
the floorwalker, to-day?’ 


SALESMAN FURNISHES THE 
INSPIRATION 


A 


“The man she referred to was a 
traveling salesman for a New 
York shirt concern. She asked 
me if I knew him well enough to 
invite him out to dinner some 
evening. The next time this man 
called, about six weeks later, I had 
him out. During the evening my 
wife said to him: 

“Won't you tell me how you 
got to be a traveling salesman?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I used to be 
a clerk in a large department store 
in Philadelphia. I shared a room 
with a young fellow who covered 
the East for the John B. Stetson 
Co., hat manufacturer. He told 
me what a fine firm it was and 
urged me to go with them. That’s 
how I got the idea of wanting to 
be a salesman. While I was wait- 
ing for them to have an opening 
I wrote a letter of application to 
the company I am now with. They 
offered me this Chicago territory 
and I took it. I’ve been with them 
three years now and last year I 
made $3,800.’ 
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“In those days I was too much 
in love with my wife to think long 
about anything else. What the 
shirt salesman said, however, re- 
mained with me. I became inter- 
ested in the firms whose goods we 
sold at the store, and wondered 
why I could not be a traveling 
salesman, too. I spoke to my wife 
about it. Well, sir, you should 
have seen her face! It fairly 
beamed. 

“IT made an application. It was 
favorably acted upon and not long 
afterward I received an offer, and 
accepted it. The first year’s work 
on the road was hard only because 
of the separation from my wife 
which it entailed. We moved to 
the small town where the factory 
was located. When I was at home 
my wife sat at my side every night, 
studying route lists, names of 
towns and hotels, dealers, order 
forms, reports, correspondence 
with the home office, and all the de- 
tails of my work. She put her 
whole heart and soul into it. When 
I complained at the absences, she 
told me that I wouldn’t be on the 
road for long. ‘After a while,’ 
she said, ‘they will see how val- 
uable you are and bring you into 
the home office.’ 

“A year and a half later the 
firm offered me the sales manage- 
ment of the San Francisco office. 
I think I was happier on my wife’s 
account than I was on my own. 
She had a crying spell for a weck, 
but said it was for joy. And it 
was. When we got to San Fran- 
cisco she came down to the office 
with me nights, helped me lay out 
salesmen’s territories, studied re- 
ports, prospect’s cards, form let- 
ters, looked over the work of the 
individual men. She encouraged 
me to bring men out to the house, 
made. them talk about themselves, 
invited them to bring their wives. 

“Three years later I was made 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany and brought to the home 
office. She entered into the larger 
problems of my new work just as 
enthusiastically and tirelessly as 
she had worked over my smaller 
problems when I was a traveling 
salesman. Night after night she 
sat up with me until long after 
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midnight. She laid out maps of 
the States and together we charted 
and recharted the different terzi- 
tories and districted the country. 
She helped me lay out my trips 
and sometimes went with me. 


Scarcely anything I did was un- 
dertakep without her knowledge 
She was my success.” 


WIFE WAS TOO AMBITIOUS 

From this same sales manager | 
heard another story. 

He said his own experience ed 
him to believe that the strongest 
influence for success or failuré 
a salesman’s work came from the 
personal side—a thing that sales 
managers as a rule are not 
clined to pay much attention t 

It was this man’s habit after 
he became sales manager to scout 
among retail clerks for prospec- 
tive salesmen. His attention was 
attracted to a man in a Cleveland 
store who seemed to have possi- 
bilities. He was quick, courteous, 
smiling and a tireless worker. In 
addition to this he was a man of 
excellent appearance and had an 
infectious humor. He made a 
holiday out of waiting on cus 
tomers, and was as big a hit with 
the men as he was with the women 
Everybody seemed to like him 
The only trouble with him seemed 
to be that he looked too good 
be true. 

He took the chance and hired 
him. The man was married and 
had one child. His home life was 
apparently happy, and the sales 
manager found his wife to be 
unusually pretty woman and quit 
accomplished. She sang in a 
church choir and went in for s 
cial activities, dancing, card pa 
ties, concerts and other diversions 
It looked like an ideal combina 
tion. Their home life appeared to 
be all that anyone could desire and 
the wife was undisguisedly elated 
over the prospects of the new 
position. 

“Why,” she exclaimed to the 
sales manager, “I think this 
going to be biggest thing that ev 
happened to Frank.” 

He went to work and was « 
traordinarily successful—so su 
cessful, in fact, that the sales ma 
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alter Marry Levey Service Corpe, 
» scout : West ate streete, 
: York 
ospec- F 
n was Gentlemen:- 
veland cite tie a ie by 
OSSi- 
: ats I thought you might be glad to know of the result of our 
eous, special showing of "The Porcelain Lamp® at the Shubert 
Majestic Theater here last nighte 
an It wa st gratifying. One showing proved insufficient, 
id d we wv lled to hold a second performance at 9:5 
to accomodate the overflow. 
de a 
cus To have secure 1is remarkable reveption of an educational 
mv picture on Sunday evening in Boston is regarded as a real 
with achievements 
ymen 
| I have already received quit e a few letters from people of 
um prominence here commending the film as the most striking 
emed achievement of its kind so far produced. It has been en- 
dorsed by members of the State Board of Education and the 


d to Registrar of Motor Vehicles, as well as the Commissioner of 
Public Works of Boston. 
The press today has devoted a er eat deal of space to the 
showings last night and characterize "The Porcelain Lamp* 
as the *foremost endeavor along educational lines in the 
motion victure field" and express the hope that more of 
this sort of thing will find its way into the movie theaters 
I wanted to let you know just how the picture was rece 
eived here, and I k ay that its ovation in 
exceeded even the wonderful reception it received in my 
home city of Indianapolis. 
Cordially yours, 

COLE wi COMPANY 
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ager passed up all further thought 
of his home life. Frank advanced 
from one position to another and 
was appointed to the branch man- 
agership of the Eastern office. For 
perhaps a year his success con- 
tinued, then in the short space of 
two months something happened. 
His enthusiasm left him, he went 
about his work in a listless, unin- 
terested way, he neglected impor- 
tant matters and became moody 
and despondent. 

Investigation disclosed a pecu- 
liar home condition. The accom- 
plished wife had been using her 
husband as a stepping-stone for 
her own ambitions. She antici- 
pated his successes so rapidly that 
she arrived at them long before 
he did. Her inordinate desire to 
“get on” led her to accept success 
before it arrived. Her manner of 
living was upon a grander scale 
than her husband could afford. 
She led him into all sorts of ex- 
travagances—too large a_ house, 
servants, winter vacations, clothes, 
entertaining. The increases in 
salary had not come fast enough 


for Frank to keep up the over- 


head. He was in debt. His wife 
had taken the baby and gone back 
to mother. The breach between 
husband and wife was of long 
standing. When the sales man- 
ager uncovered the real nature of 
the trouble it was past remedy. 
He had to let Frank go. A splen- 
did salesman had been ruined 
by his wife. 

NOT FITTED FOR A TRAVELING MAN 


Traveling out of New York for 
a wholesale grocery house was a 
young salesman who had grad- 
uated from college and married 
before he took his position. He 
had studied for an engineering ca- 
reer, but his early marriage had 
interfered with his plans and made 
it necessary for him to earn a 
great deal more money at the be- 
ginning than he would have had 
to make had he remained single. 
So he turned to selling. 

He was only moderately success- 
ful. After two or three months’ 
work reports filtered in from the 
trade to the home office that the 
new man had been seen repeat- 
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edly in his territory with a young 
woman. One dealer, visiting the 
New York office, said, in reply to 
an inquiry about the new salvs 
man: 

“He’s a nice young fellow, | 
guess. Pretty crazy about wom 
though. Had some dame with 
him the day he called on 
Didn’t bring her in but she waiicd 
for him outside. After he | 
I looked down the street and saw 
her join him. He went into 
other store and she stuck arou 
till he came out.” 

Other reports came in and the 
district thanager put it up to } 
sales manager: 

“What do you think about t! 
new man and these reports I x 
Don’t listen good to me.” 

“How’s his sales?” inquired t! 
sales manager. 

“Just fair. Not good and not 
bad. If it wasn’t for these storics 
I'd be satisfied. This woman stuff 
makes me think he’d do a lot be 
ter alone.” 

“Ask him about it next time he’s 
in,” the sales manager said. 

The district manager did, an 
the new salesman flushed. 

“It’s only my wife,” he explained 
with embarrassment. “This work 
is sO new to me, and we've only 
been married such a short time 
that my wife asked me if sh« 
couldn’t go along on my nearby 
trips and keep me company. Shi 
doesn’t interfere with my work i 
any way and many times helps m 
with suggestions. We talk things 
over between calls. While I’m i 
side calling on I 


the dealer, sh 
studies the windows and the nea: 

by stores. It really doesn’t tak 
any more time to have her go wi! 

me and—” 

When the sales manager heard 
of it, he strongly disapprove 
The salesman was asked to lea\ 
his wife out of it, as it had alread 
made a lot of talk and might cr: 
ate some bad impressions amon: 
the trade. The man’s sales d 
clined rapidly during the next tw 
months and soon he resigned. 

Another sales manager who 
always interested in the home r 
lations of his men had occasi 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Silk or Cotton? 


The relation between 
600,000 modern Pris- 
cillas* and a similar num- 
ber of merely women 
readers is as silk to 


cotton. 


For the present you 
can buy “silk”. at the 
price of cotton. 


Modern Priscilla 
BOSTON 


501 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bidg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*PRISCILLA (fem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 
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FOR RESULTS— 


THE JEWISH DAILY 
FORWARD 


America’s Largest Jewish 
Daily is the logical medium 


—More than 182,000 circulation (A. B. C.) 


—Read by every class of Jew in greater 
numbers than any of its contemporaries 
(30,000 more circulation than the other 
two A. B. C. Jewish dailies combined. ) 


—The only paper with an established Mer- 
chandising Service Department and a 
record of deeds. 
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Carries more local and foreign advertising 
at higher rates than any other Jewish 
newspaper. 


Has a far reaching influence among 
thousands of Jewish dealers. 


An intelligent staff of men who assist in 
the planning and executing of adver- 
tising campaigns. 


Our Brief on 
‘*‘Why the Jewish Market’’ 
Will Interest You 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


Eastern edition , Western edition 
Published in New York Published in Chicago 
175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 





THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MAN 
The Forward trade bulletin issued by the Forward 
Merchandising Service Department in the interest 
of the Jewish grocery and drug trade now in prepara- 
tion. 











19flines of Local Advertising 
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“Oh, Any Sort of Dentifrice Will Do 
Says the Tooth Spendthrift 
“Do!” is Right. Due for Pyorrhea 


Beware of the False Sensation of Cleanliness 


OU often ask yourself ‘‘How 

am I to KNOW what is the 
best dentifrice to keep me from get- 
ting pyorrhea?”’ 

Read the following facts and 
understand why there is only one 
dentifrice that leading dentists can 
endorse for all dental purposes: 
Catox—the Oxygen Tooth Powder. 


Catox is, first of all, a powder. 
And only a powder can rea//y clean 
the teeth. Pastes slip and slide and 
skid over the surfaces. They lack 
“‘grip’’ and the necessary ‘‘bite’’. 
That’s why your dentist always uses 
powder when he cleans your teeth. 

Catox is free from grit. It is com- 
posed only of material completely 
soluble in the mouth fluids. It never 
forms hard particles under the gum 
margins, to irritate the tissues, and 


help develop pyorrhea. 


The alkali in Catox neutralizes 
the acid that eats the lime salts out 
of the tooth structure and causes 
tooth decay. 

Catox liberates oxygen—Nature’s 
most effective germicide. It kills 
germs, while strengthening the tis- 
sues, and increases their resistence 
to all forms of infection. 


DIGEST THESE FACTS ABOUT 
REMOVING TOOTH FILM 


When wet by water, or by the fluids 
of the mouth, Catox forms Milk 
of Lime and Hydrogen Dioxide. 
These dissolve the decay-producing 
placques on the teeth, neutralize 
acids, and destroy the germs, as well 


*<*feeling’’ better; if 


as the decomposing matter in 
mouth on which germs feed. 
Sensitive teeth are soothed, gui 
are healed, and the formation 
tartar—one of the principle caus 
for pyorrhea—is prevented. 
Catox is absolutely free from t} 
phenols, organic acids, essences an 
strong oils found in most tooth past 
—which only irritate the gums, and 
increase the sensitiveness of the teeth. 
Contains no glycerine, gelatin, 
oil, or other substances that favor 
the growth and development of bac 
teria and soften the tissues of the 
mouth, and also cause bleeding, 
spongy gums and pyorrhea. 


There isn’t any candy in Carox 
— it’s merely the most effective agent 
for cleansing the teeth ever discovered. 


OUR GUARANTEE AND YOUR TEETH 


Use Catox for two weeks—brushing your 
teeth before retiring 
and upon arising. If 
your teeth are not 
whiter, cleaner and 


Ca ox isn’t the most 
satisfactory dentifrice 
you have ever used 
for preserving the 
teeth and for making 
the brushing - the - 
teeth task pleasanter 
WE GLADLY REFUND 
YOUR MONEY, 





McKESSON & ROBBINS | 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Established 1833 New York City 
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long ago to look for a summer 
ige. He applied to a real es- 
firm for a list of places and 
turned over to a young sales- 

. who made an appointment 
him for the following Satur- 

He was to meet the sales 

ager and his wife with an au- 
bile at a certain -point and 

tak them for a tour of inspection. 

‘They started at three o’clock. 
At five, aftef visiting a number of 
coltages, none of which had suited, 
the salesman drew up in front of 
a wayside drug store and went in- 
side to telephone. He was gone 
nearly fifteen minutes. When he 
came out he was apologetic. 

“You see, I have only been mar- 
ricd a short time,” he explained 
to the sales manager, “and I al- 
ways like to let my wife know 
where I am. When I am off on 
trips like this she always waits 
to hear from me. I had some de- 
lay in getting her just now, but 
I finally did. She wanted me to 
tell her about what I was doing.” 

He was awkward and_ half 
ashamed of his confession. At six- 
thirty there was one more place 
to visit. He stopped at another 
place to telephone. 

When he came out, the sales 
manager got into the front seat 
with him and pumped him about 
his work and his wife. 

His wife kept his prospect file for 
him, made a record of his calls, 
sent out letters, recorded the deals 
he closed, in short acted as his 
private secretary while he was out 
working. He called her up three 
or four times a day and made re- 
ports by telephone. Sometimes 
when he got home at night she 
had written a bunch of letters to 
the men he had seen that day, 
ciumerating the selling points in 
the deals and giving them addi- 
jonal information, things that he 
ight have forgotten when he 
talked with them, which he dic- 
tated to her over the phone. He 

id closed many deals that way, 

said. 

Che following Monday the sales 

nager was treated to a prac- 
ical demonstration of the system. 

received a Ictter signed by the 
real estate salesman, and mailed 
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on the preceding Saturday night. 
The letter contained the following 
paragraph: 

“I certainly enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you and Mrs. 
Jones. Now that I know you, I 
think Mrs. Jones would be better 
suited with the Glenhaven bun- 
galow than with the one at Sea- 
bright, so I am not going to show 
it to anybody else until I hear 
from you.” 

The sales manager had himself 
expressed a preference for the 
Seabright house, but when they 
had reached home on Saturday 
night his wife had said that the 
Glenhaven bungalow was the one 
for her. She had not Said any- 
thing while they were looking 
over the Glenhaven place, but evi- 
dently the ‘salesman had _ been 
watching her and had caught 
something in her manner which 
gave him the clew. He was right. 
The Glenhaven house was the one 
they took. 

A short time afterward that 
real estate salesman received an 
offer from the sales manager and 
accepted it. 


PAYS TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 
SALESMAN’S HOME LIFE 


The home relation of the sales- 
man is one of the most vital cle- 


ments in his success. Thousands 
and thousands of salesmen are 
successful not because of home 
influences, but in spite of them. 
More and more sales managers 
are coming to recognize the tre- 
mendous difference it makes in a 
salesman’s work when the wife is 
with him, and they are giving 
more and more thought to the 
problem of engaging the wife’s 
interest. 

Many prize contests for sales- 
men run. by organizations at dif- 
ferent times feature prizes that 
are calculated to appeal to the 
women—clocks, statuary, toilet 
sets, cedar chests, pictures for the 
home, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, refrigerators. The in- 
terest of the wives is angled for 
with trips to the factory, to the 
annual convention, expenses for 
a summer vacation. House maga- 
zines and bulletins are mailed to 
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the salesman’s home address con- 
taining articles designed to appeal 
to friend wife with illustrations 
of salesmen’s children. 

But the problem is deeper than 
that. Getting the salesman’s wife 
interested in the company is one 
thing. Getting her to take an in- 
terest in her husband’s work to 
the point of supplying co-opera- 
tion is another. 

The wives of most traveling 
salesmen, and city salesmen too, 
feel that but for the company the 
men would be at home more 
would give them more attention. 
They come to look upon the com- 
pany as a natural enemy, an 
influence’ that is responsible for 
broken engagements, sudden trips 
out of town, delayed home- 
comings, spoiled dinners and post- 
poned parties. 

The sales manager whose expe- 
rience is recorded in the first part 
of this article, said: 

“Tt is not sufficient to say that 
sales managers must know their 
men better. They must also know 
the wives. The wife has a far 
greater influence than most em- 
ployers suspect. A sympathetic 
and optimistic woman can make a 
phenomenal success out of a man 
who may have only ordinary abil- 
ity, where prize contests, extra 
compensation and home office en- 
couragement will never touch him. 
A complaining and disinterested 
woman will in time undermine the 
success of the most capable sales- 
man. 

“T had the case of a man who 
had worked for me two years and 
who had resisted every effort I 
made to find out about his home 
conditions. His work had always 
been mediocre, and somehow I 
felt that he had great ability. I 
invited him and his wife to call 
at my home, and offered to call 
on him. He turned me down 
every time I broached the subject. 
I was afraid to press the matter 
too far for fear he would feel | 
was merely curious and was trying 
to pry into his personal affairs. 

“So I forgot the matter for two 
months. Then one night when I 
felt sure he would be home, I went 
down in his neighborhood and 
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called him on the telephone. As 
luck would have it, his wife an- 
swered. Taking a chance, I said: 
‘Hello. Is this Mrs. Smith? 
Well, this is Mr. Biank, of ‘he 
Blank Company. Mrs. Blank aid 
I are going to take a little ride 
in the car and we thought you and 
Mr. Smith would like to go along. 
We'll be passing your house in | ve 
minutes, and if you are willing 
we'll pick you up.’ 

“I didn’t give her any chanc« 
refuse, but hung up. In five n 
utes we drew up in front of th 
man’s house and, sure enouch, 
there they sat on the porch wait 
ing for us. I piled Mrs. Smith on 
the back seat with my wife and 
took Smith with me in front. 

“When I brought them back it 
was close to midnight, and m 
wife had got the whole story. 
Mrs. Smith was a_ small-town 
woman of the super-timid ty) 
She was afraid of the city, afraid 
of the company, afraid of her hus 
band’s employer, afraid of her 
clothes, afraid of what people 
would say, and afraid that her 
husband might lose his job. Her 
attitude had infected him. This 
explained the whole thing to me. 

“My wife called on her alon 
for a few times. After the ic 
was broken it was not difficult to 
get her out. In six months’ ti: 
Smith began to show improv 
ment. He developed confidenc: 
and his sales picked up and went 
right on picking up. The key to 
the situation was breaking dow: 
his wife’s reserve and getting her 
interested in his work.” 


International Harvester’s Sales 
in 1920 Record Breaking 

The International Harvester C< 
pany’s annual ‘report made shows 1 
profits for 1920 of $16,655,000, 
against $20.011,000 in 1919. The per 
centage of net profit to capital investe: 
was 7.9 per cent, as against 9.6 per c¢ 
the previous year. 

Despite the reduction in net prof 
the company’s sales were the largest 
in its history, totaling $225,000,000. 
1919 the sales totaled $212,000,000. 
the foreign field, despite many diffic 
ties, the company’s sales amounted 
$60.000,000, breaking all records. 7 
profits on the foreign sales were 
clared to exceed those of the precedi 
years. 
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STAN | SERV ICE! 
Uiititeuhdadiniy — aii 


526 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


6,000 Rate Cards in One 


Present-day advertising men de- 
mand a combination of accuracy 
and _ accessibility, guaranteeing 
speed, convenience and efficiency. 


Supplying that Demand 


We are ready to go the full limit 
to prove that the S RD S meet your 
every requirement. 98% of the 
advertising agencies use our service 
now and they know. 


Class of Publications Covered 


Newspapers 

Farm Papers 

General Magazines 
Women’s Publications 

Mail Order Journals 

Trade, Class and Technical. 


FREE—10 Days’ Trial—No Obligation 


Fill in coupon—mail it—study and use 
the current issue you will receive for 10 
days—if you can then give it up, it will 
cost you nothing but the remailing. Is 
there any way fairer? You are the 
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down in his neighborhood and years. 
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Exclusive by a separate company. Close 
a . lationship with the factory in r¢ 
Dealers in Hosiery and dering out-of-the-ordinary service 
Gloves appears to be a large factor in 


F, Watiis ARMSTRONG 
ADVERTISING 
Puivapeiputa, April 1, 1921, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Have you ever published any articles 
or do you know where any have been 
published telling details about the run- 
ning of a store selling hosiery exclu- 
sively? 

Do you also know of any articles 
about a store selling nothing but gloves? 


F. Watts ARMSTRONG. 


REASONABLY extensive in- 
quiry among the trade publi- 
cations and manufacturers of hos- 
iery, gloves and allied lines, has 
failed to uncover a single store 
which deals exclusively in gloves, 
and aside from the Gold Stripe 
Hosiery shops in New York City, 
there seem to be none of any con- 
sequence which handles nothing 
but hosiery. There are plenty of 
stores, of course, which feature 
hosiery or gloves as a leader, and 
which are popularly known as 
hosiery or glove stores. The New 
York and Philadelphia stores of 
P. Centemeri & Company, large 
glove manufacturers, combine the 
two products, handling gloves and 
hosiery. The stores of Peck & 
Peck, widely known as hosiery 
shops, carry in addition a consid- 
erable line of specialties, such as 
silk neckwear, garters, bathing 
caps, etc. A very common com- 
bination is hosiery and underwear, 
frequently adding corsets, and 
sometimes waists and blouses. 
Even in the case of the Gold 
Stripe Hosiery shops, it seems 
‘that dependence is not placed en- 
tirely upon sales of hosiery in the 
ordinary, routine way. A large 
feature is the dyeing of hosiery 
to match footwear and gowns. 
The stores also do an extensive 
repair business. As no‘ed in 
Pr'nters’ INK for January 20, 
1921, there are five of these shops, 
all located in New York, where 
population is densest. Two’ of 
them are owned and operated by 
the Gotham Hosiery Company, 
while the other three are operated 


their success. 

Obviously there is a limit | 
yond which specialization cannot 
go with profit, depending on + 
one hand upon the density of t 
market, and on the other upon the 
frequency of sale of the'specia 
and the buying attitude of the pi 
lic toward it. So far as ex; 
rience is conclusive in the matt: 
a combination of products see1 
to be requisite for a satisfactor, 
turnover unless some special 
vice is rendered.—[Ed. Printei 
INK 
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Romer Motors Corporation 
Will Advertise 

The Romer Motors’ Corporation, 
cently established at Boston, will be an 
advertiser. Its advertising account wil! 
be handled by The Greenleaf Company, 
Boston. 

The: officers of the new corporation 
are: Albert J. Romer, president, ge 
eral manager and chief engineer; | 
Ellie Nightingale, vice-president; James 
L. Roope, secretary and _ treasure: 
Frank C. Gilbert, controller and di 
rector of sales; and Thomas E. Cime: 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Romer informs Printers’ Inx 
that a sum for advertising purposes has 
already been set aside. 


Dallas Club Kills an Adver- 
tising Parasite 


The Dallas Advertising League has 
persuaded the directors of the Dallas 
Tex., Automobile Show that an official 
programme of the show, for which ad 
vertisine would be solicited, should not 
be published. In commenting on this 
decision the Dallas Club, in its weekly 
bulletin, says: 

“We wish here to commend the 
officials of that organization for their 
decision in the matter, for they hav 
recognized that to put out such a pr 
gramme as first contemplated woul 
have worked another injustice on the 
merchants and business interests of 
Dallas.” 


Cook Paint Co. Appoints 
Arthur Majors 


Arthur Majors has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cook Pai 
& Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
recently with 


Edwin Dannenberg, 


Toseph A. Klein, publishers’ represent 
tive, New York, has joined the sal:s 
staff of Frank Kiernan & Co., Ne 


York. 
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Tue demand in the field of advertising art in 
the past few years has been for better and better 
art. * The advertiser has insisted upon the use of 
the best artistic talent to convey his message to 
the public 


The change that has come in business will not 
lessen this demand. We believe increasingly bet- 
ter art will be called to the service of commerce. 


To do business in the future, however, the pro- 
ducer of aavertising must meet the same condi- 
tions that the manufacturer must meet in the 


‘production of his commodity on the new basis. 


Our business was organized to meet the most 
exacting requirements from the standpoint of 
quality. We propose to maintain our standard. 
We have made radical readjustments in our or- 
ganization in anticipation of the need foreconomy 


- and we are ready to serve the advertiser in a spirit 


of true co-operation. 


STANFORD BRIGGS, INC. 


392 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Advertising Art 
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Exclusive by a separate company. Close re- 

se ; lationship with the factory in ren- 
Dealers in Hosiery and dering out-of-the-ordinary service 
Gloves appears to be a large factor in 


F. Watiis ARMSTRONG 
ADVERTISING 
Puivapvecpuia, April 1, 1921, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Have you ever published any articles 
or do you know where any have been 
published telling details. about the run- 
ning of a store selling hosiery exclu- 
sively? . 

Do you also know of any articles 
about a store selling nothing but gloves? 


F. Wattis ARMSTRONG. 


REASONABLY extensive in- 
quiry among the trade publi- 
cations and manufacturers of hos- 
iery, gloves and allied lines, has 
failed to uncover a single store 
which deals exclusively in gloves, 
and aside from the Gold Stripe 
Hosiery shops in New York City, 
there seem to be none of any con- 
sequence which handles nothing 
but hosiery. There are plenty of 
stores, of course, which feature 
hosiery or gloves as a leader, and 
which are popularly known as 
hosiery or glove stores. The New 
York and Philadelphia stores of 
P. Centemeri & Company, large 
glove manufacturers, combine the 
two products, handling gloves and 
hosiery. The stores of Peck & 
Peck, widely known as hosiery 
shops, carry in addition a consid- 
erable line of specialties, such as 
silk mneckwear, garters, bathing 
caps, etc. A very common com- 
bination is hosiery and underwear, 
frequently adding corsets, and 
sometimes waists and blouses. 
Even in the case of the Gold 
Stripe Hosiery shops, it seems 
‘that dependence is not placed en- 
tirely_upon sales of hosiery in the 
ordinary, routine way. A large 
feature is the dyeing of hosiery 
to match footwear and gowns. 
The stores also do an extensive 
repair business. As no‘ed in 
Prnters’ INK for January 20, 
1921, there are five of these shops, 
all located in New York, where 
population is densest. Two’ of 
them are owned and operated by 
the Gotham Hosiery Company, 
while the other three are operated 
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one hand upon the density of the 
market, and on the other upon 
frequency of sale of the’ speci 
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Romer Motors Corporation 
Will Advertise 


The Romer Motors’ Corporation, 
cently established at Boston, will be 
advertiser. Its advertising account wil 
be handled by The Greenleaf Company, 
Boston. 

The: officers of the new corporat 
are: Albert J. Romer, president, ger 
eral manager and chief engineer; | 
Ellie Nightingale, vice-president; James 
L. Roope, secretary and_ treasur 
Frank C. Gilbert, controller and 
rector of sales; and Thomas E. Cime 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Romer informs Printers’ Ink 
that a sum for advertising purposes lias 
already been set aside. 


Dallas Club Kills an Adver- 
tising Parasite 


The Dallas Advertising League has 
persuaded the directors of the Dallas 
Tex., Automobile Show that an official 
programme of the show, for which ad 
vertisine would be solicited, should 1 
be published. In commenting on this 
decision the Dallas Club, in its week!) 
bulletin, says: 

“We wish here to commend _ the 
officials of that organization for their 
decision in the matter, for they hav 
recognized that to put out such a p 
gramme as first contemplated wou! 
have worked another injustice on 
merchants and business interests of 
Dallas.” 


Cook Paint Co. Appoints 
Arthur Majors 


Arthur Majors has been appoint 
advertising manager of the Cook Pa 
& Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Edwin Dannenberg, recently wi 
Toseph A. Klein, publishers’ represen 
tive, New York. has joined the sal 
staff of Frank Kiernan & Co., Ne 
York. 
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Tue demand in the field of advertising art in 
the past few years has been for better and better 
art. * The advertiser has insisted upon the use of 
the best artistic talent to convey his message to 
the public 





The change that has come in business will not 
lessen this demand. We believe increasingly bet- 
ter art will be called to the service of commerce. 


To do business in the future, however, the pro- 
ducer of aavertising must meet the same condi- 
tions that the manufacturer must meet in the 
‘production of his commodity on the new basis. 


Our business was organized to meet the most 
exacting requirements from the standpoint of 
quality. We propose to maintain our standard. 
We have made radical readjustments in our or- 
ganization in anticipation of the need foreconomy 
- and we are ready to serve the advertiser in a spirit 


STANFORD BRIGGS, INc. 


392 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Advertising Art 
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he 
CENTURY 


of the future 


Nl 
EGINNING with the May isste, a new, 
richer and more beautiful CENTURY is 
presented to the American public. In every 
feature it has been planned to meet an ideal. 
We believe you will agree that it is the finest Tt 
example of magazine publication you have th 
seen. C) 
mi 


NEW m 
The cover which will be standard, is a heavy, 
rich brown, stamped in gold and red. The cover 
paper, made especially for CENTURY, re- 
sembles leather and is extremely durable. 


NEW 
The body of the magazine is printed on specially 
woven white rag stock on which type and line 
engravings impress with beautiful clearness 


NEW 


The type dress, typographical layout and deco- 
ration constitute a triumph in printing art. 


NEW 


The reading section has been increased to 160 

or more full pages and comprises a remarkable ( 
collection of short stories, articles, essays, poems 

and editorial comment. In the wealth of its 

editorial content, The CENTURY will main- 

tain front rank among magazines. 


NEW 


The editorial policy and prestige of the new 
CENTURY have attracted a remarkable group 
of foremost writers. Among the contributors to 
May CENTURY are Sinclair Lewis, author of 
“Main Street,” Sir Gilbert Murray, Phyllis 
Bottome, Alexander Black, Edward A. Morphy, . 
Anzia Yezierska, Charles Hanson Towne, Harry | 
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l'ranck, Frederick O’Brien, author of “White 
Shadows in the South Seas,” John R. Gregg. 
The editor of CENTURY is Glenn Frank. In 
future issues the high standard will be main- 
tained. Donn Byrne is writing his greatest 
erial for The CENTURY. In the June issue 
will appear contributions by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Agnes Repplier, Julian Street, Harvey 
O’Higgins, Conrad Aiken, H. L. Mencken, Tal- 
cott Williams, Ross Santell, Catherine Owsley 
Brown and others of distinction. 


NEW 


In color-tone engravings and superb illustra- 
tions in both color and black and white, the 
CENTURY has set and will maintain the high- 
est of artistic standards. 


The importance of this announcement to 
the advertising world is apparent. The 
CENTURY, always a vital and effective 
medium, assumes a position that adds im- 
measurably to its: value. 


beginning with 


On News-stands APRIL 20 
50% per COPY 
$500 ner YEAR 
One of the Quality Group 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 








| NF AN | Anzia Yezierska, Charles Hanson Towne, Harry 
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The Power of Display 


These are days when the merchant 
and manufacturer seek out the buyer. 
Constant, effective display is essen- 
tial to steady sales. 


The Brooks Display Container 


(Patent) 
serves the same purpose inside a store 
which the display window serves out- 
side. It goes further. It is an auto- 
matic salesman—the manufacturer’s 
local representative. 


You can command sales by commanding 
attention. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
‘Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Cards 

Office Stationery 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York ‘Philadelphia 
100 Hudson Street 425 Sansom Street 


Boston 
114 State Street 
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The Buyer’s “Hunch” 


Based on Experiences That Are Still with Us 


By W. E. Humelbaugh 


Advertising Manager, The Genesee Pure Food Company (Jell-O) 


V RY young advertising men 

ho have read all that has been 
puliished the last six months in 
Prixters’ INK regarding the “old- 
time advertising man” are excus- 
able if they have gained an im- 
pression that the old-timer, when 
not actually in the circus advance 
ageit’s Class, was a sort of bar- 
vaiti hunter equipped with a 
“hunch” as a substitute for gray 
matter, 

And this, notwithstanding con- 
tributions by Artemus Ward, Ear- 
nest Elmo Calkins, the editor of 
Printers’ INK and other able 
writers, touching more or less 
dircetly on the different phases of 
the subject, and all suggesting— 


again more or less directly—the 


need of. something like the old- 
time care in space buying. 

It happens that the writer is 
one of the “old-timers” and that 
he not only knew many of the 
advertising men of twenty-five and 
thirty years ago, but is well in- 
formed regarding the character, 
reputation and methods of adver- 
tising men generally of that pe- 
riod. If those men_ secured 
bargains in space it was not so 
much a matter of chance as of 
good judgment. As a rule, the 
space buyer of 1890 and _there- 
about had been trained to recog- 
nize a bargain when he saw it as 
well as to look for it. 
irculation claims, editorial 
brilliancy and “lineage” received 
due consideration, but these quali- 
ties did not alone fix the status 
of a bargain in advertising me- 
dius, as too often they appear 
to do to-day. Indeed, the old- 
timer, the hunter for bargains, 
frequently passed up offerings of 
cul-rates for space in mediums 
that claimed leadership in all re- 
spects. It was “his business” to 
recognize fitness or the lack of it 
in advertising mediums of all 
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The “hunch,” which we are as- 
sured is a thing of the past, was 
and is nothing more or less than 
a faculty acquired through ex- 
perience of one kind or another 
for recognizing the right and 
wrong mediums. “Hunch” is the 
name given by some flippant per- 
son lacking discrimination to 
knowledge acquired by the space 
buyer who studies each individual 
publication — daily newspaper, 
weekly newspaper, farm paper 
and magazine—page by page, and 
sometimes literally column by 
column; judging or estimating 
not only the publication itself but 
the people who read it. The 
operation of this knowledge can 
hardly be ascribed to a movement 
by “hunch.” 

It was that sort of “hunch” that 
led the old-time advertising man 
to discard certain newspapers and 
magazines boasting great circula- 
tion and big lineage and to take 
space at the same or a greater 
cost in other newspapers and 
magazines that had smaller circu- 
lation claims and less advertising 
visible. 

Whatever mistakes the old-time 
advertising man made, it may 
safely be affirmed that he rarely 
bought space before he had se- 
cured full information regarding 
the character of the medium and 
its value for his particular pur- 
pose. 

The first task of the writer 
when he began work as an “ad- 
vertising manager” .thirty-odd 
years ago was the selection of 
five hundred dailies and twenty- 
five hundred country weeklies as 
candidates for an _ advertising 
order. Not a paper was admitted 
to the list until at least one copy 
of that particular paper had been 
carefully examined, its physical 
aspects noted, its air of prosperity 
or slack finances considered, and 
the character of its editorial and 
news matter and = advertising 
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studied thoroughly. Circulation 
figures were obtained from the 
Rowell, Ayer and Dauchy direc- 
tories, and owing to the rather 
extraordinary discrepancies en- 
countered, the authority present- 
ing the lowest figures was usually 
accepted as most likely to be cor- 
rect. Another detail was the se- 
lection of position for the adver- 
tisement —a_ three-inch electro- 
type, in which progress was 
hampered by the discovery that 
Advertising Manager LaFetra, of 
the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany—an old-timer equipped with 
a very evident and active “hunch” 
—had consistently chosen for his 
four-inch advertisement the best 
position in practically every de- 
sirable paper on the list. Mr. La 
Fetra worked only a little harder 
and faster than a score or more 
of other advertisers who were 
constantly evincing a desire to oc- 
cupy choice locations in the best 
newspapers and magazines. 

And that brings up again the 
point the writer had in mind at 
the start—the necessity of the 
possession by the advertiser of a 
buyer’s knowledge regarding the 
value of any medium that is being 
considered. Not its value as an 
advertising medium, a good ad- 
vertising medium or a first-class 
advertising medium, but as a 
medium for his own particular 
advertising. If such knowledge 
is on tap anywhere for the bene- 
fit of advertisers generally, or for 
specially favored advertisers, the 
millennium cannot be so far away 
as surviving old-timers have 
imagined it to be. 





Dealers Help 
Pay Cost of Special Hot- 
’ point Drive 





CCORDING tto the expe- 

rience of the Canadian Edi- 
son Appliance Company, Ltd., 
retailers will help bear the adver- 
tising expense involved in_an or- 
ganized special selling effort in 
which the benefits will be general. 
The old idea was that the manu- 
facturer should do all the paying 








in a publicity way because his 
goods were being sold. The force- 
ful lessons taught by successful 
general advertising apparently has 
wrought a change in Canada in 
this respect as it is doing in ‘he 
States. 

Evidence of the newer and }).:p- 
pier attitude is being found by he 
Canadian Edison Company as he 
result of advertising preparati us 
being made for an old-fashioned 
Hotpoint Week selling effort to be 
put on throughout Canada during 
the third week in May. At tat 
time a concentrated drive wil! be 
made all over the Dominion to 
multiply sales of the full line of 
Hotpoint table electric appliances 
—percolators, toasters and all the 
rest. 

The company took large spacc 
in metropolitan newspapers 
cated at strategic points over the 
Dominion. In this, general copy 
will be placed to build the grouna- 
work or the skeleton of the {ull 


-campaign. Then the plan is for 


the dealers to supplement the gcn- 
eral effort and carry the messay 
to their own customers by wick 
spread use of the local newspapers 
Copy and electrotypes will be sup 
plied the dealers without charge, 
but they will pay the expense oi 
inserting the advertising. 

The net result will be that the 
advertising message of Hotpoint 
Week will reach every = of 
Canada and the expense be fai rly 
divided between the manufactur 
and the dealer in proportion to 
the benefits gained by each. 

The idea of making special 
drives in behalf of Edison appli- 
ances had been tried out with real 
success a number of times in the 
United States. First there was a 
special day set aside for intensiv: 
effort and then the time grew into 
a weck. Special price inducements 
were made as a part of the effort 
to secure the largest possible v: 
ume of sales for the products in 
the limited time. The same idca 
with variations now will be tried 
out in Canada. 





The Shaw Publishing Company, B:s 
ton, has placed its advertising acco 
with the Griffith-Stillings advertisii¢ 
agency of that city. 
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‘| That big first 
‘| impression 


ring 


of OU want your direct advertising 
“we to make a big first impression. 
Do you know of any really new 
ce paper-stocks available? Is your 
appropriation large enough to meet 
hard-fought color-competition? 

2 When the possibilities of these old 
stand-bys seem exhausted, what 
sail . have you left? Here’s a helping hand 
ra —offered at no additional expense— 
the aid of the “Cleveland” folder. 


ae The “Cleveland” (besides making 
of the so-called standard folds) makes 
146 additional folds that can not be 
made on all other folders combined. 
. If your printer employs “Cleveland” 
equipment he stands ready to show 
to you its many advantages—and will 
. furnish you with samples of unusual 
fi. “Cleveland” folds—or you can obtain 
val them direct from us. 


te THe [jevelanofeloine Macyinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Advertising Is Determining What 
Products the Chains Shall Carry 


Stockkeeping Methods Show How 


Ep. Scuuster & CoMPANY 
Mitwavukee, Wis., April 7, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We were informed that the chain 
stores have worked out a plan of mer- 
chandise standardization in which they 
carry in stock at all times the things 
most in demand at prices which meet 
with greatest favor. 

I am informed some of these chain 
stores go over their stcck as often as 
once a week, according to an established 
list, to find out whether the necessary 
things are there. It is this sort of in- 
formation that we should like to get. 1 
naturally felt that Printers’ Ink would 
be able to refer me to the source of 
such information. I will be very grate- 
ful for anything you may do in this 
matter. 

Ep. Scuuster & Company, 
J. W. Fisk. 


ANY of the chains have more 
or less elaborate schemes for 
keeping track of their stock, but 
their methods are hardly so scien- 
tific as Mr. Fisk’s letter seems to 


suggest. The plan of watching its 
stock used by any particular chain 


would depend somewhat on its 
buying policy. Originally it was 
the plan of many companies in this 
field to centre the buying at head- 
quarters, standardize purchases, to 
have all stores handle the same 
merchandise and to make local 
managers sell the stuff that was 
sent them. 

This scheme, however, empha- 
sized one of the chief weaknesses 
of the chain-store idea. It took no 
account of the buying peculiarities 
of gach community. It ignored 
the basis of all good retailing, 
which is the preference of the con- 
sumer. It flouted demand. It tried 
to establish the principle that the 
people should buy what the mer- 
chant wanted to sell, regardless of 
what they wanted. 

Most chains no longer operate 
on this basis. Centralized buying 
is still practised, and probably it 
always will be because it is the 
most efficient method, but the pur- 
chases made these days largely 
represent a referendum of the 
needs and demands of each com- 
munity. This is why many chain 
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Consumer Demand Is Listened Fo; 


companies are now giving th. sale 
of advertised goods free rei, al- 
though still pushing their fa: orite 
brands. Advertising has mae its 
voice felt in determining wha’ th 
chains shall handle. 

Of course, these concern 
to standardize on certain b: 
They have to, so as to spe 
their turnovers and_ becaus: 
average small store is not abie to 
handle profitably a large number 
of competing brands. However, 
if a community shows itself stub- 
bornly inclined to buy a certain 
brand of laundry soap, the chain 
is not going to ignore that demand 
even though the brand asked for 
is not the one generally handled 
by the company. 


try 
nds, 
| up 


STAPLE SELLERS AND NOVELTIES 

The merchandise carried by 
chains may roughly be divided into 
two classes. First are the staple 
sellers, on which a certain rate of 
turnover has been _ established. 
The management knows from its 
records just about how many units 
of that product will sell in a store 
of a given size in a year. It is then 
a simple matter to keep the de- 
sired quantity moving to the store 
from the factory or the central 
warehouse, as the case may 
In the grocery field, warehouse 
trucks carry the needed supplies 
to the stores, making daily trips 
if necessary. The manager sends 
in lists of outs or near-outs in time 
to catch the delivery. If the time 
is short, the telephone is often 
used. 

In the case of novelties, 
products or things not carried be- 
fore, a somewhat different proce- 
dure may be followed. Central 
buying headquarters may ar! 
trarily send out a quantity of 
new purchase, ask the store n 
agers to feature it hard and 1 
to report results. Again, the cv 
pany may sample a new articl 
its managers, ask their opinio: 

(Continued on page 141) 
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On April 14th, Mr. J. E. 
Ford, our Director of Adver- 
tising, after an illness of three 
weeks, passed to his reward. 
His death brings to every one 
of his associates the bereave- 
ment that is felt in the loss of 
a true and loyal friend, for 
John Ford was a shining ex- 
ample of a rare type of man, 
one who loved his friends, per- 
formed his work and served 
his Maker with an intense and 
equal ardor. 


His life work had been in 
the advertising field, and when 
he became associated with 
the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, he launched into 
the spirit of that business with 


RO. B. CAMPBELL 
Publisher 


8 1921 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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all the enthusiasm of his ac- 
tive and imaginative mind. To 
build up the fruit industry of 
the country into the great and 
substantial business that it 
should be, became his aim 
and ambition. 


Much of the splendid ace- 
complishment of the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER dur- 
ing recent years, has been due 
to his untiring efforts. He 
was an energetic, constructive 
worker, a quick thinker and a 
staunch supporter of the most 
enlightened practices in fruit 
production. His passing is a 
distinct loss, not only to our 
own organization, but to the 
fruit growers of America. 










SAMUEL ADAMS 
Editor 
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The Home News Modern Plant and Building 
371-377 E. 148th St., Two Doors West of Third Ave. 


THE NEW BRONX 


HOME NEWS 
BUILDING 


is the culmination of fourteen years of local newspaper-making. 


Marking a prodigious step in the growth of the paper, the structure is not unworthy 
of the time, the labor, and the energy that have made its erection possible. 

The new building was planned to fulfill two objects: first, to provide accommodation 
for increased growth; second, to give the Bronx a newspaper plant that, from an archi 
tectural and utilitarian viewpoint, should fittingly represent this Borough. 

As it stands to-day, complete to the last detail, the Home News building is the best 
equipped newspaper plant between Times Square and Albany. Occupying more tha 
three city lots, on a plot 106x75 feet, its three floors and basement are given over 
entirely to the production of the Home News. 

The building is of concrete and steel, and is absolutely fireproof. 

The basement accommodates the two big printing presses and also provides storage for 
over 300 tons of newsprint paper. The Classified Advertising Office occupies the east 
wing of the first floor; the remaining space on this floor being given over to the Circu- 
lation Department, Delivery Room, Loading Yard and Repair Shops. Ample toilet facili- 
ties, including shower and needle baths, with hot and cold water, are provided on this 
floor for the employes of the mechanical departments. 

The Loading Yard has room for ten auto trucks, five of which can be loaded at one 
time. All loading and delivery is done within the building. Rolls of paper are delivered 
direct to an elevator of two-ton capacity, which conveys them to the basement. 

The elimination of unnecessary labor has been carried to its furthest point in the de 
livery of the printed papers from the presses, Four escalators, linked with the presses, 
convey the editions to the street floor, delivering them on tables, ready for bundling, 
within six feet of the delivery trucks. 

The Classified Advertising Office is handsomely finished in Tennessee marble, with 
mahogany trim, and counter of black antique verde marble with white marble panels. 
The floor of this office, as well as the floors of the editorial, circulation and business 
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f mastic, a substance at once sanitary, resilient, and almost noiseless. Lamson 
tubes carry advertising copy from the main floor office to the composing- 
room ese tubes are operated by a compressed-air system. ‘ 

“The s ond floor is devoted to the business offices, filing-room and photographic and 
engrav departments, : 

in the filing-room are to be found news records of the Borough of the Bronx, with 
biographics Of its prominent residents, pictures of local men, buildings and localities, 
and stat'stics covering every phase of the Borough’s activities. i 
“4 complete index of the Home News since its establishment is also kept, with con- 
tinuous «dditions, 

The e.graving department, recently installed, is equipped to turn out all kinds of 
and commercial work. 
pment and layout, the new photographic-room is superior to any other depart- 
ts kind in the United States. Completed a few weeks ago, it is unsurpassed 
for rapid -and efficient handling of negatives and prints. 
ning this department, an acknowledged expert in the photographic art was 
ree hand. He was told to construct an ideal photographic-room and to install 
iat would meet every demand of the most exacting operator. As a result, the 
News has a department that outclasses anything in its line in the country. 
top floor, under a “‘saw-tooth” glass roof of the most modern and approved 
located the composing-room, part of the stereotype department and the display 
ising and editorial rooms. Here, in almost outdoor daylight, the task of pre- 
the paper for the press is carried on under ideal conditions. 
ts pronounce the composing-room of the Home News to be the most sanitary, 
ymiest and the best lighted to be found anywhere, The stairs leading to the upper 
s well as the foyer, are wainscoted in Tennessee marble. All partitions within 
ing are of oak, with panels of Florentine glass, 
ting the building, provision was made for the addition of three more stories 
time such addition may become necessary. 
progress and growth that started in 1907 and now evidenced by the new 
, the Home News has, in a measure, reflected the growth and progress of the 
itself, 
» first office, very small indeed, was opened in 1907 on the second floor of the east 
side of Willis Ave., between 147th and 148th Sts, 

Shortly aftefward the office was moved to the south side of 147th St., just east of 
Third Ave., a larger place, but still very small. In those days the Home News was 
yinted down town, the first issues were 15,000 weekly. 

In 1910 the old house at 371 E, 148th St. was bought and a brick addition built in 
the rear 

In 1912 The Harlem Home News, the sister paper of The Bronx Home News, was 
started, its history and success practically a duplicate of that of The Bronx Home News. 

The Harlem Home News covers the upper part of Manhattan Island, from 59th St., 
ast of Central Park, and from 96th St., west of Central Park, north to the Harlem 
River and Spuyten Duyvil. The Harlem Home News is issued twice a week (Sundays 
and Wednesdays) and has a-guaranteed circulation of 100,000. 

The first item of the present big plant was installed in 1912, consisting of a single 
linotype machine and a Duplex Printing Press, whose limit was 20 pages. As the paper 
grew, a 32-page Lightning Hoe Press was erected, this being shortly afterward increased 
y the addition of another section, thereby increasing its capacity to 48 pages. 

Since the foundation of the new building was laid, more linotype machines have been 
nstalled and a brand new Hoe Superspeed Octuple Press, with a capacity of 64 pages, 
has just been added. This machine is absolutely the latest word in press construction 
and is | uilt very heavily to withstand the strain of high speed and large production. 

Both presses give a capacity of 80,000 twelve-page papers per hour. 


Facts About the Home News 


Founded 1907. Number of linotype machines, 15. 
Circulation, 1907, 15,000 once a week. Two forces of compositors, day and night. 
Circulation, 1921, 100,000 three ~ vag a Amount of paper used in one year, 7,000,000 


week (Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday). pounds, 
Average number of pages, 1907, 8. Amount of ink used in one year, 216,000 
Averige number of pages, 1921, 24. pounds. 
Number of employes, 1921, 211. Number of delivery trucks, 8. 
Number of carriers, 1921, 280. Area covered by distribution, the entire Bronx. 


The Bronx is the most northerly Borough of the Greater City of New York. It 
has a present population of nearly 750,000, and is a territory of homes—it has not 
a single hotel, 

For further information address 


JAMES O’FLAHERTY, Publisher. 
371-377 East 148th Street New York 
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CHICAGO production men and pur- 
chasing agents who buy electros, 
stereos and mats know the “P&A” plant. 


When you are in Chicago, we would 
like to show you our plant— for then 
you will better understand why “P & A” 
is synonymous with electros, stereos 
and mats of superior printing qualities. 


Our plant— its wonderful facilities 
and equipment—is just part of the 
“P & A” story. The complete story is 
yours for the asking. A post card will 
bring it to you. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes + Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal Street Chicago 





—always say 


“6 «£” 


————— 
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it, qvestion them as to how many 

they can sell, and when this in- 
formation comes in, place the 

order with the manufacturer ac- 

cord ingly. 


Generally speaking, it is not the 
policy of the chains to carry large 
reserve stocks in local stores. 
They carry minimum quantities, 
regulating the inflow largely by 
turnover schedules. The chains, 
however, are not afraid to tackle 
large quantities. They usually 
start a new thing by making 
hugely impressive displays of it. 
If i: doesn’t sell, they quickly take 
their loss, or if the thing has sold 
well in some nearby store, the left- 
over in surrounding stores may be 
sent there. 


SOME STORES HAVE CONSIDERABLE 
LATITUDE IN LOCAL BUYING 


At least two of the larger chains 
go so far as to permit their man- 
agers to do local buying. In the 
big cities, it is the custom for the 
manager to send an assistant out 
every marning to pick up an emer- 
gency quantity of the store’s 
“outs.” Stocks are kept filled in 
this way, pending the arrival of 
shipments from manufacturers. 
These companies also permit their 
managers to purchase any extraor- 
dinary bargains that may develop 
in the local market. Also if his 
trade seems to prefer the products 
of local manufacturers, the man- 
ager is given the right to buy 
them. One company even allows 
its managers to buy from travel- 
ing men, representing distant 
manufacturers, provided the manu- 
facturer is “listed” and the sales- 
man has the authority to make 
“agreed” prices. 

Several of the chains are very 
liberally disposed toward new 
products. They are willing to give 
almost anything a trial, if it looks 
at all salable and if the handling 
of it conforms to their policies. 
Ths applies particularly to the 
fiv.-and-ten companies and to at 
least two of the chains in the drug 
held, 

\Ye recall a few years ago a 
we'l-known manufacturer brought 
oui a small musical device. It was 
taken to one of the vice-presidents 
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of the F, W. Woolworth Company 
for his opinion as to its sales 
value. He said it looked promis- 
ing, and would have it tried out 
in one of the company’s “test” 
stores. After the trial, the report 
was given that the device would 
undoubtedly sell, but that it would 
“catch on” much faster if an ad- 
vertising campaign were put be- 
hind it 

The chains, as well as individual 
merchants, frequently turn down 
manufacturers because there is no 
demand for their products. “Cre- 
ate a demand and we'll stock it” 
is the way they dismiss the propo- 
sition. It is surprising with what 
frequency they recommend adver- 
tising to the salesman who is try- 
ing to interest them. 

As far as the keeping of stock in 
the store itself is concerned, most 
chains, except possibly in the gro- 
cery field, are not in the habit of 
putting “sale” goods under the 
counter or in other out-of-the-way 
places. Everything in the store 
proper must be on display, mak- 
ing its appeal to the customer. 
Whatever reserve stocks are on 
hand are kept in the store’s ware- 
room. Stores, such as those in the 
five and ten cent field, where 
fairly large reserves are mneces- 
sary, often have their basements 
fitted out almost in replica of the 
actual salesroom upstairs. The 
stock is even kept in the same 
location. If you are standing at 
the candy counter upstairs, you 
would be able to find the candy 
reserve downstairs directly under- 
neath. This arrangement makes it 
easy to watch stock that is running 
low. Many of these stockrooms 
have elaborate sheets, telling what 
is on hand, what is ordered and 
what has been shipped. 

As we said at the beginning. it 
would be easy to overestimate the 
precision with which these buying 
methods are carried on. The 
chains, like nearly all business in- 
stitutions, are not able to attain to 
an absolutely scientific basis of 
conducting their affairs. The best 
they can do is to approach an ideal, 
making a daily adjustment of their 
methods to suit the conditions of 
the hour.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 
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Getting Results from a 
Questionnaire 


It Makes a Difference Whether Questions Are General or Specific—}|ow 
Some Investigations Have Been Conducted 


By Marshall Olds 


HE word “investigation” has 
undoubtedly become one of 
the shibboleths of advertising in 
much the same w ay as the words 
“merchandising” —“human ap- 
peal”— “dealer influence” and 
others became shibboleths, con- 
stantly on the tongues of those 
who preach advertising as a mys- 
terious force of which they have 
found the great secret. Because 
of this—because of the weird ef- 
forts which this type of advertis- 
ing men has made and called “in- 
vestigation”—as a reaction against 
the way investigation has been 
oversold and over-relied on, there 
is no question that the very idea 
of investigation has come into 
disrepute among many practical 
business men and advertising men. 
Investigation is one of the tools 
of advertising, which, even when 
it is most skilfully handled, can 
contribute only a limited amount 
to the advertising plan. Its ablest 
exponents are the first to admit 
its limitations, and often the most 
conservative in the use they try 
to make of investigation. 

Nevertheless when rightly and 
skilfully used, investigation is one 
of the most valuable and efficient 
tools the advertising man com- 
mands. There can be no question 
that an investigation rightly han- 
dled can get the facts out of prac- 
tically any situation, get them 
definitely and concretely and get 
them economically. The illustra- 
tions which follow are only a 
few, in which the writer has hap- 
pened to have a part, that can be 
brought in evidence of this as- 
sertion. The question is, What 
are the chief factors which make 
an investigation efficient? 

A number of years ago the in- 
vestigation department of one of 
the large advertising agencies 
wanted to gct specific information 
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on all the principal conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of a consier- 
able number of products sold 
through five different kinds of re- 
tail stores. It was highly desir- 
able to get this very large am: unt 
of information from the sme 
sources at the same time. A ter 
a number of months’ work by a 
number of men, a questionnaire 
was outlined which contained 127 
questions. In spite of the {act 
that the questions were so ar- 
ranged that most of them could 
be answered by a check or a few 
words, it was thought that such 
a big list would appear so for- 
midable that it would be rather 
hopeless to try to get adequate 
answers by mail. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to try to get 
the answers by personal salesman- 
ship. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED INVESTIGA- 
TION EXPENSIVE 


A representative made a trial 
trip with this questionnaire 
through New England; another 
took it through New Jersey. They 
found it was possible to get the 
whole 127 questions answered with 
comparative ease and speed whien 
once the retailer could take the 
time to consider it at all. But in- 
ability to get the retailer’s atten- 
tion just when the salesman 
called, so limited the number of 
answers per day that it soon le- 
came evident the cost of getting 
a representative number of an- 
swers by this method would be 
prohibitive. 

As a last resort the 127 ques- 
tions were sent to some 3,000 re- 
tailers by mail. Part of the 
tailers were offered a copy of the 
complete tabulation for their own 
information. To the surprise and 
delight of the investigators ovct 
1,700 answered in full. 
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Oakland, California— 
the City of Industry 


Oakland is a city of industry—but why? 





—jlow 





S sur I 

id } Oakland has cheap power, low priced land, abundant 
of te | \abor supply. Fuel is easily obtainable. Hydro-electric 
desir- || ower is cheaper here than in any other Pacific Coast 
neunt '| city. Oakland is the terminal of three great transcon- 
A iter | ‘inental railroads—the distributing center of the West. 
ig switching facilities are excellent. Oakland climate per- 
naire | mits a high efficiency in factory production. There is 
1 127 || ample room here for expansion. The Oakland school 
7 pn system is the most advanced in the United States. The 
sould industrial population here is of the highest class, with 
few || opportunities conducive to enlightenment—education— 
such || outdoor life—good wages and excellent living conditions. 
ae These are the things that bring new industries to 

juate i] akland. 
an ] The East Bay Cities—OAKLAND, BERKELEY, 
|| ALAMEDA, EMERYVILLE, RICHMOND—have 2,000 


industries, turning out $94,477,000 worth of finished 
products annually. 

These concerns manufacture 18,000 different kinds of 
trial products. 
be This industrial center is covered in a most intensive 
manner every evening and Sunday morning by the 





Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
nan STRICTLY A HOME PAPER— 


DELIVERED DIRECTLY INTO THE HOME BY CARRIER— 
— KEPT IN THE HOME— 
7” AND READ IN THE HOME— 





OVER 50,000 ®akland<Gribunrs DIRECT 300,000 PEOPLE 


WHERE TO TRADE AND WHAT TO BUY— 


the | 
| National Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 


va WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO., FRED L. HALL CO., 
d Brunswick Bullding, New York. 814-815 Claus Spreckels Bullding, 


r Harris Trust Bullding, Chicago. San Francisco. 
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A farm paper wanted to obtain 
a personal rating on a sufficiently 
large cross section of its circula- 
tion to get an exact and adequate 
idea of the kind of people who 
read it. It wanted to find out 
specifically what proportion of its 
subscribers owned their own 
farms or rented—what proportion 
vl v.ese farms were mortgaged 
what proportion were sending or 
planning to send their children to 
schools of higher learning—what 
proportion owned automobiles, etc. 

It was obviously undesirable to 

ask such questions of the sub- 
~ scribers themselves. It was found 
impractical to get such informa- 
tion direct from local banks, The 
commercial agencies were brought 
into the investigation. They could 
and would get such information. 
In fact, they emphasized that the 
only adequate means for getting 
it was through the personal inves- 
tigation of their representatives. 
But they wanted $1.10 a name, 
which, considering the number of 
reports necessary to make the in- 
vestigation representative, meant 
a prohibitive expense. 

In the rural districts probably 
no one is more closely in touch 
with the affairs of his community 
than the postmaster. But it was 
found that the postal regulations 
barred the postmaster as a source 
of such information. The post- 
master’s wife, however, who knew 
or could find out everything the 
postmaster knew, was not so 
barred. A card, therefore, bear- 
ing the name of each subscriber 
in that postoffice, with a list of 
questions carefully prepared so 
that each could be answered by a 
mere check or a single word or 
figure, was addressed to “The 
Postmaster’s Wife” at about 700 
postofices. All the information 
desired in about 500 postoffices 
was obtained at a cost of about 
nine cents a name. 


TOO EXHAUSTIVE QUESTION NAIRE 


The manufacturers of a certain 
truck had sent out a questionnaire 
containing twelve general ques- 
tions to their branch managers, 
who were bound to answer. In 
practically every case the first 
general question was answered 
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voluminously, The next few 
questions were also geticrally 
very fully answered, but in almost 
every case it was found that a lot 
of the material was chiefly a ; 
tition of what had been sg: 
answer to the first question. 
surprising consistency ther 
following questions were ans) 
briefly, often with the mere 
ment, “This point covered i 
swer to previous question,” and 
this even though the question had 
previously been merely touched 
upon, The last two questions 
asked for information as to th 
number of firms in different 
that were truck prospects and th 
approximate number of trucks 
that each might ultimately use. 
At these questions the branch 
managers simply held up their 
hands in despair. Certain lists of 
firms were sent in, obviously taken 
from the classified telephone di- 
rectory, but no information was 
furnished of the least assistance 
in determining local sales quotas. 
The whole effect of the investiga- 
tion on the branch managers 
seemed to be that it imposed an 
unbearable burden on them from 
which they did not see any pos- 
sible returns. 

This investigation was later put 
in the hands of an advertising 
agency. The first ten previously 
general questions were minutely 
subdivided so that each question 
required only a check or a few 
words for an answer. These 
questions were then sent out one 
at a time with a special letter 
along with the dealer help that 
was sent to the branch offices 
every two weeks. he last two 
questions were never sent as ques- 
tions. Instead, through a combi- 
nation checking up of the eleventh 
volume of the census and Dun’s 
reports a list of prospective cus- 
tomers, according to different 
trades, was built up in the home 
office for each territory. By a 
little direct personal investigation 
it was found how many trucks 
generally used in each such t1 
in proportion to people employed 
and in proportion to capital in- 
vested. From these figures was 
estimated the probable ultimate 
(Continued on page 149) 
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NO SLUMP IN RACINE 


But few papers ran practically as much advertising in March, 
1921, as they did in March, 1920, but 


The Journal-News Figures 


indicate in no uncertain manner that Racine merchants received 
a satisfactory response from their customers in placing an in- 
creased lineage over last year. 
HERE IS THE STORY IN AGATE LINES 
LOCAL FOREIGN TOTAL 
March, 1921 437,710 79,002 516,712 


March, 1920 398,754 121,562 520,296 
38,976 42,560 3,584 


(Gain in (Loss in (Total 
Local) Foreign) Loss) 





LEAD OVER ITS COMPETITOR IN MARCH, 1921 


LOCAL FOREIGN TOTAL 
Journal-News 437,710 79,002 516,712 
Times-Call 41,328 394,772 








Journal-News lead... 84,266 37,674 121,940 


If the local merchant was warranted in going after the business 
in this emphatic manner, the outside advertiser is missing an 
opportunity in not including Racine in his campaign. 

Business must be good in Racine or the Journal-News would 
not be constructing a new $125,000 home. Racine is the home 
of 175 diversified industries and its labor is highly paid. The 
courity, with an assessed valuation of $113,000,000, is the third 
highest in Wisconsin. 

Send for our booklet on Racine 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 


é Foreign Representatives: 
The A. N. P. A. Western—A. W. ALLEN, 
Associated Press 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Wisconsin Daily League 
Inland Daily Press Association Eastern—M. C. WATSON, 
Audi: Bureau of Circulations 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“In Racine Most People Read The Journal-News” 
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What’s in the May 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
—and Why 


“Financing a Business Through Advertising” 

B. C. Forbes is regarded as the leading financial wril--r in 
America. He is personally acquainted with most of the bankers 
of Wall Street. We asked him to tell the inside story of how 
such firms as the American Telephone Co., W. L. Douglas, 
Standard Oil, Henry L. Doherty & Co., adroitly capitalize the 
prestige of their advertising in getting new capital—painlessly 
Forbes has written a masterly article which every business 
executive should read. When funds are hard to get you will 
want to know how your advertising can be turned into an often 
unsuspected financial asset. 


“In What Department Should the President Be Trained?” 


From what department of the business should a company select 
its president? Should he be trained as a salesmanager or as a 
production man or as a financier? Should he be an expert in 
some department of the business or is it better for him to have 
seen active service in all its branches? In answering these ques- 
tions, George Ed. Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, in an authorized interview in the May number, says 
it makes no difference what division of a business the presi- 
dent comes from as long as he is a good executive. The work 
of the president and what his relations with the rest of the 
organization should be are interestingly detailed by Mr. Smith 


“How to Make the Most of Small Space” 

Have you ever tried to make your quarter-page advertisement 
look like your competitor’s half. Can you give the “jump” and 
attention value to a two-inch single column so it will monopolize 
the page? While this article is not a plea for smaller space, it 
tells in fashion how to get the most out of small space when small 
space is necessary. At a time when manufacturers are jealously 
guarding their advertising funds and insisting upon adequate 
return from their investment, the examples reproduced are 
especially stimulating. 





“Delco Directs Sales Organization of 4200 with Map” 
A map at the main office of the Delco Light Company sliows 
their entire scheme of distribution on a scale of eight square 
units to the inch. A system of tack records enables the s:les- 
manager to tell the name of the distributors in each town, the 
number of people in his employ, comparative sales for several 
years. When checking up sales record the men at headquarters 
have details of sales activities geographically presented before 
them and get a sense of the geographic location of the terri(ory. 
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This article is illustrated with photographs of maps and gives 
complete details of the methods employed in keeping the 
records up to date. 


[| y “Ma: hattan—Experimental Territory for Foreign Trade” 

* If you are planning to sell abroad, why not use Manhattan— 
or some other big city—as a test territory to discover the pref- 
erences of foreign customers? L. Lodian, who has shopped in 
the markets and bazaars of four continents, tells of the food 
“queers” of the Italian, the Scandinavian, the Russian and the 
bewhiskered merchant of Bagdad. This article is illustrated 
with pictures of such delicacies as Chinese Duck Eggs four 


7 H in years old, sun-dried oysters spitted on bamboo, rice macaroni, 
a “em compressed tea, dried apricots in sheets, etc. A feature rare 
= ~g in popular interest and sales suggestiveness. 
JU glas, 
= _ “When Customers Take You for Granted” 
es: 
~ The telegraph is an established tool of business. We take it for 


- granted. We use telegrams for emergency and pressing business 
often needs. But the Western Union is not content with our present 
use of the wires. It warits to broaden its market. It wants to 
create new uses and gain not only public good-will, but public 
enthusiasm. So through an ingenious newspaper and direct- 


; mail campaign it is showing the special occasions when a 
’ select telegram is better than a letter. The principles of this cam- 
r as a paign have broad application to practically every business— 
— in when customers take you for granted. 

O have 

 ques- “Sweet-Orr Consumers’ Contest” 

writer Here is a brass tacks plan that increased business 52 per cent. 
'y Says Sweet-Orr make workmen’s overalls. They are guaranteed not 
presi- to rip apart under heavy strain. One day it occurred to the 
, work salesmanager to stage a tug-of-war, three men on each side, 
rf the with a pair of pants as the victim. The plan was so successful 


Smith in creating consumer sales that these contests have since been 
conducted in all part of the country with surprising results. 
This article reproduces actual samples of the letters used to 
manage the contest, gives results in figures and shows photo- 


pment 

” and graphs of the tug-of-war staged in the backyard of a large 

polize industrial plant. 

~~ These seven articles are real reasons why 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is read carefully 


ously 


juate by leading business and advertising executives. 

| are The actual experience and viewpoint of “the 
other fellow” always proves helpful. You could 
not find better reasons why advertising in the 
MONTHLY pays. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 Cents a Copy—$2.00 a Year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


— 
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Marketing a Group ves 

T 

of Produéts 7 

the advertising of the Alemite High oe 

Pressure Lubricating System and the Bee 

other Bassick Auto Necessities, this ans\ 

organization is successfully carrying out - 

its part in the marketing of this unusual whe 

group of products. - 

| 

Sound, preliminary preparation of the puts 

markets to be entered is in a large mea- up | 

sure responsible for the success of this a 

campaign, just launched. the 

Bassick Graphite It is characteristic of this organization to oe 
Penetrating Oil investigate first, make recommendations tion 
based on such an investigation, and then - 

. ° . Vv 

|S continue in constant touch with market- oud 

5 ing conditions as they are in the field. such 

; 4 . P . mat 
Bassick Shur-lite The opportunity to discuss your prod: at 
uct, its markets and possibilities, will not one 

obligate you in any way. May we have ~~ 

a word from you setting a time when it een 

would be most convenient for you to ok 

talk with us? - 

Bassick Lubricant settee cout 

gent 

med 

McCUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE § = 

aaa CHICAGO LONDON ~ 

19 West 44th Street 64 West Randolph Street 48 St. Martin’s i ane ager 
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sales (uota for each trade in each 
territo-y. Thus when the time 
came to send the eleventh and 


twelft!; questionnaires to the 
branch) managers this concrete, 
definite assistance from the home 
ofice vas sent instead. 


The questionnaire is the focal 
point ‘1 an investigation. It is the 
medium through which the inves- 
tigator sums up his desire for in- 
formation, It is the outline on 
which the answers are built. As 
such it is the determining factor 
as to the kind and quality of an- 
swers that will be given. And 
this is true whether the question- 
naire is in writing or is merely a 
mental outline on which the in- 
vestigator asks verbal questions 
or suggests topics of discussion. 

There are obviously two ways 
to frame a questionnaire. First, 
the questions asked may be gen- 
eral. They may furnish topics for 
discussion which the man who 
answers may develop in his own 
way, bringing out the answers he 
sees fit and placing the emphasis 
where it seems most important to 
him, 

Such a general questionnaire 
puts all the work of answering 
up to the man answering. If he 
answers the questions thoroughly 
and in detail it makes him do all 
the analyzing that is necessary to 
such an answer. If he has the 
time and ability and the disposi- 
tion he may do the work. But 
the average man who is asked to 
answer a questionnaire seldom 
combines this type of ability plus 
such time and disposition. As a 
matter of experience, when gen- 
eral questions are asked, even of 
one who is disposed to give as 
full answers as possible, the re- 
sult is a more or less rambling 
essay on the subject. 

The officers in charge of the 
different military districts in this 
country were last year asked the 
general question “Through what 
mediums can the story of the new 
army be most effectively told in 
your torritory?” The word “me- 
dium” in many cases was taken to 
mean inethod, in others to mean 
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result was a series of suggestions 
and opinions and short essays 
which brought out the widest 
range of ideas, few of which were 
practical, many of which not only 
contradicted each other, but were 
contradictory in themselves, and 
most of which were based on the 
use of the same terms to mean 
many different things that this 
part of the investigation failed 
to throw any light on the subject. 


THE QUEST FOR SPECIFIC REPLIES 


The form that a questionnaire 
may take is that of specific ques- 
tions calling for specific answers. 
If this kind of questionnaire is 
properly framed it means: 

First, that every answer will be 
comparatively brief and definite. 

Second, that every answer will 
use the same terms to mean the 
same thing. 

Third, that every point which 
the investigator wants covered 
will get specific definite attention. 

Fourth, that every answer to 
every question will thus always 
have a specific relation to every 
other answer to that question, 
which will always. make possible 
a real comparison of answers and 


- so a definite fina! conclusion. 


Two objections are advanced 
against the questionnaire com- 
posed of specific questions: That 
it makes the questionnaire appear 
much longer and more formidable 
than one composed of general 
questions, and that it tends to 
prejudice the answers given, or 
at least to limit them, and thus 
does not afford the answerer the 
opportunity to bring out fully and 
freely his whole point of view. 

Specific questions mean that the 
investigator has already so ana- 
lyzed his subject that when the 
answerer picks up the question- 
naire he finds he is able to say 
“yes” or “no” or write a word 
or two which immediately covers 
each question he comes to. This 
in itself is an incentive to go 
right on through. In fact, it is 
a matter of repeated experience 
that many such detailed question- 
naires have been answered com- 
pletely in less time than it would 
take the average man to make up 
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his mind how he would begin to 
answer one general question. 

During its entire development, 
covering over a thousand years, it 
has been one of the two chief 
functions of the common law to 
discover and try out and deter- 
mine upon the best and most ac- 
curate methods of investigating 
facts of human nature and human 
action, and investigating them in 
such a way that the results can 
be analyzed and compared and a 
definite conclusion reached. 

Under our law the one pre- 
scribed method of getting and 
analyzing and presenting the evi- 
dence in any type of legal case is 
the specific question and answer 
method. The general question— 
the question involving opinion— 
is entirely prohibited except under 
special circumstances. 

Common law pleadings as a 
method of getting at the facts of 
a legal problem offer another in- 
teresting suggestion to the adver- 
tising man who is seeking the 
best method of getting at the 
facts of an advertising sales 
problem. 

Under the common law method 
of pleading, what we may term 
the lawyer’s questionnaire to 
bring out the facts in his case is 
almost the last step in the trial 
and preparation of the case. In 
fact, the rules of legal pleading 
have set up an elaborate series of 
steps which demand the most 
thorough study and analysis of 
the case as a whole, its principles 
and main facts, before the ques- 


tion of specific evidence and 
counter evidence is arrived at 
at all. 


In the same way and for ex- 
actly the same reasons, the ques- 
tionnaire should be one of the 
last, and never, as is so often the 
case, one of the first steps in an 
advertising investigation. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the fact that the inves- 
tigator must ground himself as 
thoroughly as possible in his own 
subject before he is warranted in 
asking that outsiders and gen- 
erally total strangers shall spend 
their time and thought on a sub- 
ject in which they are usually only 
incidently interested. There is 
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nothing that will more easily 
justify a busy business man, even 
if he is only a corner grocer, in 
refusing to bother with an investi. 
gator, or lead him more quickly 
to refuse to bother with question. 
naires at all, than to ask him to 
spend his time in answering ques. 
tions that are haphazardly asked 
by someone who obviously hasn't 
taken the trouble to learn the first 
thing about the subject himself, 

The ideal questionnaire jis 
clear, logical analysis of the sub- 
ject on which information js 
sought with each point presented 
in question instead of statement 
form. A questionnaire so drawn 
once brought the very interesting 
compliment from an officer of the 
Millers Falls Company that his 
chief reason for answering this 
questionnaire was that “the an- 
swers gave him a clearer analysis 
of his own business than he had 
ever before had.” 





Appreciated Co-operation 
Josern RicHarps Company, Inc. 
New York, April 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
take this opportunity and_ this 
means of expressing to you our sincere 
thanks for your co-operation in help 
ing us secure articles describing the 
experiences of manufacturers in regard 
to the use of large space in a limited 
number of mediums as opposed to small 
ws ‘in a large number of mediums. 
assure you that the spirit of co- 
operation that you have shown, not 
only in this instance, but in previous 
cases where we have requested informa 
tion, is ‘very much appreciated. 
Tueopore E. Damo, 
Research Department. 





Advertise in Wage Dispute 

The Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, of Chicago, is carrying on 
a newspaper advertising campaign de 
signed to sell the public on the neces 
sity of reducing wages paid to mechanics 
and laborers on building construction 
work. The matter has been the subject 
of negotiations with the various unions 
for some time, but no progress has 
been made. 





Montgomery Ward Appoints 


Art Director , 

R. L. Huehne, formerly of the Frank 
lin Engraving & Electrotyping Com 
pany and the Columbian Colortype 
Company, of Chicago, has been made 
art director in the catalogue department 
of Montgomery Ward & Compary, Chi- 
cago. 
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I nterpretation 





December 17, 1920 
Mr. S. Hurst 
Hurst & Hurst 
357 W. 36th St. 
Dear Mr. Hurst: 

I am delighted with the way your proofs come 
through. You come about as close to getting my ideas 
right the first time as it would be possible for anyone to 
come and I appreciate it very much. Thank you. 

Very truly yours 
CURRIER COMPANY 
Everett R. Currier 








(signed ) 





fo gooey linguist is not nec- 
essarily a good interpreter. 
A clear understanding of the idea 
and the ability to express it accu- 
rately are quite as important as 
mere vocabulary. 

A good typesetter is like a good 
interpreter. All the sizes and faces 
of type will avail him nothing--- 
until he understands how to express 
the idea with which he is working. 


Hurst & Hurst Inc 


TYPESETTERS AND PRINTERS OF FINER ADVERTISEMENTS 


357 West 36th Street - New York 








1921 
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A few typical 
Odhams Publications 


Opening Up 


on the 


British | 
Market ; 


For reaching the Bri: ¥ 
ish Public quickly an 


. : \ 
effectively, the public: f 
tions of the Odhams Pres h 
Ltd., are unrivalled. ; 

Practically every popu 


lar interest is catered t 
by one or other of th i 
group and a rigorous cen 
sorship is exercised over : 
the advertising. ~ 


American advertisers j 
desirous of opening up on p 
the British market are in- 
vited to communicate with V 
the Advertisement Man t 
ager of Odhams Press 






Ltd., for information as I 
to present conditions and - 
prospects. ! 
Principal Publications of : 
ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 
Weekly Monthly I 
Joun Butt PIcTUREGOER 
Passinc SHow . 0 
Lonpon Matt Pan 3 
PicTuRES Ipgat Home 
= EverywoMan’s ’ 
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PHILIP EMANUEL a 
Advertisement Manager ; 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 
Long Acre, London, W. C. 2., England 
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H. v the World Empties 
and Fills 


By John M. Siddall 








Ed n Chief, The American Magazine 

[ roduced by permission from “Syd 
Sa published by The Century Com- 
pat Copyright. 


; 3 chapter was recalled to mind by 
as riber of Printers’ Inx in connec- 
tior vith Mae Martin’s article, “What It 
Ce to Stop Advertising,” which ap- 
pea din the issue of February 24.] 
T \VENTY-THREE years ago 

Coxey’s Army marched to 
Washington. All the papers were 
full of it. Mention Coxey to any- 
bod, over thirty-five years old and 
sec the understanding in his face. 
Know Coxey and his blooming 
army? Well, I should say so! 


Now try -Coxey on men and 
women in the twenties. Just try 
it It will open your eyes. 


Coxey? Who the blazes is Coxey? 
Looks of confusion and fgnor- 
ance. 

Coxey; you see, quit advertising. 
That is, the Coxey publicity ceased. 
And the world has filled up with 
people who never heard of him. 
Millions and millions of them. 

That is the way with some ad- 
vertisers. They speak up a few 
times and then go back to their 
factories. There, by George, 
we've told ’em! And then Old 
Father Time begins to work. And 
the undertaker. And the parson 
armed with a marriage license. 
And the baby carriage. And 
rheumatism. And, first you know, 
the world is peopled with new 
bosses, new buyers and new house- 
keepers who never heard of you. 
Incredible! What! Never heard 
of me! No, never heard of you! 
Sorry to disappoint you. 

Man is provided with a large 
sized ego. If he didn’t have it he 
couldn’t stand it to live. Without 
an ego he would probably take one 
look at the moon and go jump in 
the lake. Now the best thing that 
an ego does is to give you a fine 
feeling of permanence. Of course 
you aren’t permanent, and your 
better sense tells you so. But Mr. 
Eg keeps trying to make you 
thi’ you are. What he aims to 
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do is to make you feel comfort- 
able. Nice thing to have around 
—an ego. You need him in your 
business. But don’t believe every- 
think he tells you. He is the most 
agreeable and ever-present liar on 
your premises, 


Wm. B. Pirtle Back in 
Louisville 


Wm. B. Pirtle, of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation, has been made vice- 
president and merchandise manager of 
the Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ville. Mr. Pirtle is returning to Louis- 
ville after an absence of several years. 
He was formerly identified with the ad- 
vertiaag departments of several of the 
Louisville newspapers. A number of 
years ago he went with the Stewart Dry 
Goods Co. as advertising manager. He 
was then transferred to Augusta, Ga., 
and from there to Seattle. From Seattle 
he was called to the main office. 





Canada Insurance Companies 
Join in Advertising 
Life insurance companies of Canada 


- are completing arrangements for a co- 


operative advertising campaign to fur- 
ther the interests of life insurance in- 
stitutions and their selling organizations. 
The campaign will avpear in practically 
all the leading publications of Canada 
and is being placed direct by the Life 
Underwriters Association. This is the 
co-onerative advertising which has been 
developing for some years. 


Miami Mfg. Co. Will Use 


Business Papers 


The Miami Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind., 
manufacturer of wood and wire ship- 
ping cases, also show cases, has placed 
its advertising account with Joe Stevens, 
Tr., Grand Rapids, Mich. A campaign 
in trade papers and direct advertising 
is now being worked out. 

e Miami Mfg. Co. formerly was 
known as Schwanbeck Bros., with 
headquarters in Detroit. 








Desk Company Appoints 
Brearley-Hamilton 


The Brearley-Hamilton Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has secured the 
advertising account of the Imperial Desk 
Co., Evansville, Ind. It is planned to 
begin an advertising campaign in vari- 
ous trade papers. 


Joins Philip Kobbe Copy Staff 


Earl S. Schack, formerly a member 
of the copy department of the George 
Batten Company, Inc., and before that 
advertising manager of the Swansdown 
Knitting Company. has joined the copy 
staff of the Philip Kobbe Company, 
Inc., at New York. 














Copyrighting Advertising Designs 


The Law Is Not Intended to Be a Protection for Ideas 


Hartrorp Fire Insurance CoMPANY 
Hartrorp, Conn., March 31, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If your publication wishes, to do a 
real constructive job of service to ad- 
vertising men, you might take up the 
matter of copyrighting designs used in 
an advertisement, and tell us poor be- 
nighted fellows how to go about it. 

I have recently had a “dickens” of a 
time trying to figure this matter out in 
order to protect the red and black de- 
signs wu by this company, and I am 
not sure yet whether I am right or not, 
and if you have anything in your pub- 
lication, or can get anything in the near 
future that will shed any light upon 
this subject, I, for one, will be a most in- 
terested reader of that particular article. 

J. W. Loncnecxer. 


yu it is of course impos- 
sible to state definitely that 
the Copyright Office will accept a 
given piece of printed matter, we 
can see no reason why the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company 
should not have obtained copy- 
right on the illustrations referred 
to—such of them, at least, as 
were reproduced in Printers Ink 
Monthly for March. That, how- 
ever, is a detail which should 
have been attended to before they 
were published. For the law pro- 
vides that a copyright notice 
(consisting of the words “Copy- 
right —19—” or the symbol ©) 
must appear in conjunction with 
the copyrighted material. The pub- 
lication of material without this 
notice will not prevent a later ap- 
plication for copyright, but will 
seriously weaken the protection 
afforded by the law. It would be 
easy to claim, for example, that 
the copy was made from a pub- 
lication which did not contain the 
notice, and as such publications 
might readily be produced in 
court, it might be difficult to dis- 
prove such a claim. 

As for the process of securing 
a copyright, it is really quite sim- 
ple. The Copyright Office at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
will supply blank forms of appli- 
cation upon receipt of a request 
stating the nature of the material 
to be covered. A separate appli- 


‘ment. 


cation must be made out ‘for each 
separate item, and must be ma ‘led 
to the Register of Copyrig'tts, 
Library of Congress, together v ith 
two complete copies of the ma'ter 
as printed, and a money order for 
one dollar. The copyright not ce, 
as referred to above, and the 
name of the owner of the copy- 
right, must appear on the material 
as published. 

The difficulty which many people 
appear to have in applying the 
copyright law to designs used in 
advertising, arises from a miis- 
apprehension as to what the copy- 
right law is intended to secure. 
The law is quite commonly un- 
derstood as a means for protcct- 
ing ideas, or at least originality 
As a matter of fact it does not, 
in any: proper sense, do either of 
those things. Copyrightable mate- 
rial does not necessarily have to 
be original, but may be as a dis- 
tinct complication from material 
which already exists. And as for 
ideas, the copyright law protects 
nothing more than the specific 
form in which the idea is ex- 
pressed. Thus, for example, one 
may copyright a statistical hand- 
book which contains no original 
matter whatever, but which is use- 
ful for its convenient arrange- 
And the idea of blending 
parts of a picture with the back- 
ground, such as demonstrated by 
Coles Phillips, for example, can 
be used by many different artists 
in as many different ways, and 
each picture may be admissible to 
copyright. 

Specifically, the copyright law 
grants to .authors of literary, 
musical, dramatic and _ artistic 
compositions, for a definite period, 
the right to prevent others from 
making copies of their work. 
Thus an advertising design, to be 
admissible, must fall under one or 
more of the above mentioned 
classifications. A drawing or a 
photograph which is complete in 
itself as a picture, and which has 
artistic merit considered apzrt 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 
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The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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any particular use, is ad- 
le. A piece of copy which 
even the slightest literary 
- might also be admitted. 
1 mere device to attract the 
tion, which is used in different 
in different pieces of copy, 
which is in effect a mark of 
ification is in a more doubtful 
ion. If it has artistic merit, it 
t be admissible. But if the 
right protection is to be valid 
annot thereafter be varied, 
must always be presented in 
‘xact form it took when pre- 
‘d for copyright—[Ed. Print- 
INK. 





n Copy Staff of Baltimore 
Agency 

Miss Hetty L. Sorden, formerly ex- 
sion secretary of the Children’s Play- 
ound Association, Baltimore, is now a 
mber of the copy staff of the Green- 
1s Co., advertising agents of that 












“Successful Banking” Names 
.Representatives 


Successful Banking, of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., has appointed Roy Barnhill, 
Inc., of New York, as Eastern repre- 
































sentative and Robert O. Warner, of Chi- 
cago, Western representative. 





Philadelphia Agency Appoints 
D. Malvin Mowery 


TD. Malvin Mowery, formerly on the 
staff of the New York Times, has be- 
come associated with the Barnes & 
Fehling Co., advertising agency of 
Philadelphia. 


R. L. Johnson with Collin 
Armstrong, Inc. 


Robert L. Johnson, formerly with the 
Berrien Co., has recently joined the 
staff of Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as account 
executive. 





Faul Leaves Rankin Agency 


Wm. C. Faul has resigned as art di- 
rector for the Wm. H. Rankin Company 
at New York. Mr. Faul is conducting 
an art service in connection with the 
Associated Engravers, Inc., New York. 





W. C. Pool Succeeds 
E. S. Barber 


\". C. Pool has been appointed sales 
avager of Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
rs of “Society Brand” 


clothes, 
h ago, succeeding E. S er. 
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Tower of "Strength 


Advertisers of 
High - Class Goods 
and Service 


ITNESS: The worst 

slump in advertising and 

business in Britain for 
very many years has been that 
existing during the first three 
months of 1921. 

But during that period every 
possible available inch of adver- 
tising space in “PuncH” has 
been filled. 

Many advertisers who cancelled 
their booked space in other publi- 
cations did not cancel their booked 
space in “ Puncu ” (although some 
did), believing that space in 
“ Puncn” was an Investment they 
could not afford to drop. So 
“ Puncu ” has been full to capacity 
all through the slump which is 
now dying. 

Advertisers wanting space in 
“Puncn” during 1921 should file 
their orders on the Waiting List. 
They might get in. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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FIBRE SIGNS 





are being extensively used 
by the largest National 
Advertisers, because they 
combine all the elements of 


Weather Resisting Qualities 
Large Range of Illustrative 
Possibilities 
Economy and Convenience 
in Handling 
Reasonable Cost 


We also lithograph and print 
Muslin Signs, Posters, Window 
Trims, Cutouts and Paraffine 
Cards. 

Mail us subject matter for your 
requirements and we will 
promptly prepare and submit a 
proposition that will be sure to 
interest you. 


National 
Printing& EngravingCo. 
Lithographers and Printers 


New York, 134-140 W. 52nd St. 
Chicago, 1590 Tribune Building 
St. Louis, 646-650 Elm St. 
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Your Prices to M- 





(Continued from page 60 


shoes were offered at “$2 to 3 a 
pair less than your last pair.” An 
advertising outlay of a few do lars 
per dealer helped a thousand < cal- 
ers to get rid of the incubu: of 
high-priced stock—and to sel! me 
shoes at a price which would make 
me buy. 

Manufacturers can’t expec: to 
see business advance until they do 
something to induce the retaile: to 
sell me goods at a fair price. We 
consumers are getting tired of 
hearing the retailer blamed for the 
high prices. We want him shown 
better business methods and helped 
to sell at a decent price. 

Here is one of the letters Mc- 
Elwain received from a retailer 
after the campaign: “Allow me 
to thank you for the co-operation 
given by advertising for us re- 
tailers. Business last Saturday 
was 50 per cent better than any 
previous Saturday this season. As 
a customer of your house, I feel 
that you have shown broad vision 
and wide-awake business foresight. 
This is certainly a real house to 
tie to.” 

I don’t suggest that every manu- 
facturer do exactly as McElwain 
did. But there is an idea in it 
which ought to suggest a plan, 
after you find out just what is 
happening to your own prices at 
the retailer’s counter. 

Jell-O at the A. & P. wasn’t sold 
at the advertised price of two 
packages for twenty-five cents. It 
cost only ten cents. The week 
before, the man said, it was “on 
as a special” at eight cents a pack- 
age, or three for twenty-four cents 
instead of two for a quarter. So 
I began to see some of the dif- 
ficulties in price advertising, but 
I didn’t mind at all getting Jel!-O 
cheaper than the price advertised. 
As a matter of fact, I never heard 
a consumer complain because 
prices were too cheap! 

here is a grocery store on 
Main Street called Jacobus & “o. 
I had read in the magazines ‘or 
April that Campbell’s soups w«re 
fifteen cents a can. At Jaco!us 
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FURNITURE 


REPLACEMENT ALONE 
BY HOTELS DURING 1921 
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plete equipment of new 
tels 


| An interesting 
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Research and Sesvies Departments 
or Our Advertisers 




















nectar!” 


Wanted—Salesmanship 


@ For several years there has been a sellers’ market; now it 
is in every sense of the word a buyers’ market. The time has 
passed when manufacturers and merchants can simply take 
orders. The period of real salesmanship has arrived. In 
order that consumer buying be stimulated the business 
world needs more and better advertising than at any time in 
its history 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


910 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Pu lished Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Send for Booklet “In Testimony Whereof” 
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IN RICHMOND, VA. 1 


One person in every four BUYS 


The News Leader 


EVERY DAY 
MEMBER A. P.—A. N. P. A.—S. N. P: A.—A. B. C. 


The sworn statement to the U. S. Post Office Department and 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the six months ending 
March 31, 1921, shows The News Leader circulation to be as 
follows: 


The NEWS LEADER (Wo Sundays) 


45,535 


NOTE—The News Leader circulation does NOT include any free 
copies, incomplete extras or promotion issues. 


THE NEWS LEADER has more circulation in Virginia 
than any other paper, and has TWICE AS MUCH paid cir- 
culation in Richmond as all the other Richmond papers 
combined. 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. J.B. KEOUGH 
47W.34thSt.. NewYork Lytton Bldg..Chicago Candler Bldg., Atlanta.Ga. 























Re-organization Man 
Available 


Finance and Sales 


A man under forty, widely experienced and highly 
successful in sales and financial organization work, 
will be available May first. 


This man has been a sales director, a treasurer, and 
an expert analytical accountant. He is associated with 
a big corporation, has handled big things and 
handled them well. 


He can be obtained for $12,000 but has the stuff to 
prove that he is worth more to an organization of 
failing health.. Write me on your business letier 
head and Ill put you in touch with him.... A. E. ©., 
Room 707, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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they vere thirteen cents. A few 
door. lower down, at Nevins & 
Conk'ins, Campbell’s Soups were 
twely. cents. “Yes,” said the clerk, 


“For are coming down grad- 
ually” as he sold me a can of 
Bakes Cocoa at twenty-eight 


cents Later I found he had 
char: <d me six cents too much for 
the cocoa. On Washington Street, 


Dec!’ r—who gets sixty cents for 
Ryz:.: at his Main Street store— 
runs a “Thrift Store,” where 


there are no charge accounts, and 
the housekeeper must carry home 
her purchases. Campbell’s Soups 
there were ten cents. Yuban Cof- 
fee, forty-one cents, and Pat-a- 
cake twenty-one. At Washington 
Market, where meats are sold; the 
proprietor also carries Campbell’s 
soups. He said it was “bunk” to 
blame the retailer for being a 
profiteer and for holding prices 
up. He told me he had to pay 
$5.38 for a case of forty-eight cans 
of Campbell’s Soups—that this is 
the price every retailer has to pay. 
That was a little over eleven cents 
acan. He sold them at twelve, 
which he considered small enough 
profit. “And here they are,” he 
said, “selling it at ten cents a can 
at other stores. It’s just a leader 
to make the people think other 
goods are cheap. They take a loss 
on Campbell’s, then sell other 
stuff at a big profit.” 

So I discovered the old stuff 
about a loss on leaders was still 
being pulled. Campbell’s Soups at 
the A. & P. are sold regularly at 
ten cents a can. 

I knew stores weren’t in busi- 
ness for the health of the owners, 
so I wondered if the butcher had 
misquoted the wholesale price, or 
if the A. & P. gets a cheaper price 
in quantity. In the case of Camp- 
bell’s soups a woman reads the 
advertisement, agrees mentally to 
a fifteen-cent expenditure for a 
can, comes in and saves from a cent 
to five cents, depending on where 
she buys, and I think she likes it. 

Shredded Wheat, by the way, is 
not sixteen cents a package. It is 
twelve and a half cents a package 
at the store where I buy it now. I 
bour it a can of Baker’s Cocoa, an 
exac. duplicate of the one that had 


, 1921 
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Make a 
Note of 
THIS 


THE 
AKRON 
SUNDAY 
TIMES 

is the 


ONLY 


Sunday Newspaper 





























Published in Akron 


Just think, It’s the 
only Sunday news- 
paper in a thriving 
city of 208,000 peo- 
ple. It is read in 
nearly every home— 
largest circulation in 
Akron — biggest 
vertising medium, 


The Akron Sunday 
Times offers adver- 
tisers an unusual 
opportunity to com- 
pletely cover this 
rich territory at one 
cost. 





Both the Evening 
and Sunday Times A B 
are Members of the eve - 


Our service department is always 
ready and anxious to serve adver- 
tisers—you will appreciate our close 
co-operation. 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York——Chicago——Boston 
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Room 707, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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- 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


59,485 Daily 
81,869 Sunday 


These are the paid 
circulation figures in P. 
O. statement just filed. 


All copies of The Journal are sold 
at full prices: 5c Daily; 10c Sun- 
day; 20c a week; $9.50 a year. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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just cost me twenty-eight cents 
for twenty-two at the chair store. 
The Eversharp pencil, on the 
other hand, seems to. be a stand. 
ardized article. At two sta‘ionery 
stores, three Liggett stores and 
five other drug stores in Newark 
East Orange and New Yor 
costs $1 for the triple plat« 
with an eraser, in silver $3 a 
In almost every case a car< 
near the display with the $1 
displayed. I don’t know how they 
work it. I began to think all ad- 
vertised prices were too hi 
I didn’t buy an Eversharp. 
Carbona, the cleaning fluid, was 
different. I needed some. | had 
seen an advertisement giving the 
price in four sizes—twenty, ‘hirty 
and sixty cents and one dollar, 
But by this time I didn’t believe 
much in advertised prices, so | 
shopped around some more. | 
went as a starter to the Prospect 
Pharmacy in my town and asked 
for a twenty-cent bottle. The 
clerk didn’t have that size but 
brought out a bottle of Pyrene. 
It was not only just as good, he 
thought it was better, a bigger bot- 
tle, exactly the same thing as Car- 
bona, only with “the unpleasant 
odor removed. This big bottle 
only twenty-five cents.” He put 
up a good selling talk, let me smell 
of it, and the twenty cents that 
should have gone to Carbona went, 
with a nickel more, to Pyrene. 
Just across the street at Heine- 
mann’s drug store, Carbona was 
carried in four sizes—eighteen, 
twenty-eight and fifty cents, and 
large size at ninety-eight cents 
Some of the Carbona bottles, Mr. 
Heinemann pointed. out, still had 
the old price labels on; said Car- 
bona had just raised the price 
about a month ago. I asked if it 
wasn’t quite a problem for the 
manufacturer to change his label 
continually to meet price changes 
when he sold all over the coun- 
try. The druggist said that this 
recent rise in price was the first 
for Carbona since the company 
had started in business. He said 
Pyrene had practically no sale 
there. I didn’t know why Carona 
had waited until last month for 
its rise in price, but the recent 
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we’ re Movi * 


AFTER May Ist you will find | 
us in larger, lighter and 
better quarters in the new 
Wrigley Building. 

Success isn’t measured in office 
space. Sincere intelligent serv- 
ice is the secret. Clients have 
come to us, they have tested us, 
and they stay with enthusiasm. 
Come and look Chicago over 
through our many windows— 
and look us over at the same 
time. The latch string’s out and 
there’s‘* Welcome” onthe mat. 


Turner- Wagener Co. 
) Advertising (Y 
Wrigley Bidg. = 
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advence at a time when every- 
body else was reducing prices 
seemed unique. So I bought a 
bottle for eighteen cents. 

J Liggett’s, on Fourteenth 
Street, in New York, Carbona cost 
twenty-four, forty-nine and ninety- 
eight cents. The clerk informed 
me that Rexall was better than 
Carbona and asked if I'd seen 
their “special” at'the drug coun- 
ter. I didn’t buy any Rexall. 

At L, S. Plaut & Co.’s store, in 
Newark, Carbona was priced dif- 
fercntly again, The four sizes were 
twenty, twenty-nine, thirty-nine 
and eighty-nine cents. Pyrene 
was twenty-five cents (the girl 
clerk pronounced it like the moun- 
tain range in the south of France), 
and Putnam’s cleaner, a new one 
to me, was twenty-three cents. At 
Linnett’s drug store, in the resi- 
dential district called Lincoln 
Park in Newark, Carbona was 
twenty, thirty and sixty cents. I'll 
buy mine only at Plaut’s in the 
future. Carbona thus encourages 
the consumer to shop around a 
whole lot before buying. I 


couldn’t figure out why it was so 


much cheaper at Plaut’s. I'll buy 
it there, but it is a long distance 
from my home, so perhaps Pyrene 
will do, if the company doesn’t 
reduce the size of the bottle. 


AN ADVENTURE IN KODAKS 


I had an interesting experience 
in trailing Louis Jones’ ever pop- 
ular product, the Eastman Kodak. 
The first place I asked about it 
was Yeager’s stationery store on 
Main Street in East Orange. A 
bright and intelligent clerk waited 
on me. I told about the same 
story in every store I went: 
“What is the most reasonably 
priced Kodak with the Eastman 
trade-mark on it? If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. I am 
buying one for a boy, so he can 
learn something about photog- 
raphy.” The clerk said the most 
reasonably priced was No. 0— 
price $2, reduced from $2.86 a 
month ago aud from $2.50 a week 
ago. He also showed me two 
other Brownies, No. 2 at $2.50 and 
2A at $3.50, both recently reduced. 
The following day I went upstairs 
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at 5 Cortlandt Street in New York 
City. There was a sign hanging 
out over Broadway offering “big 
reductions in Kodaks one flight 
up.” In answer to the same ques- 
tion as to what was the most rea- 
sonably priced Kodak, the clerk 
brought out what he said was a 
No. 2A at $4.58, I asked him if 
he had nothing more reasonable 
than that for a small boy. He im- 
mediately trotted out a Brownie 
No. 2, price $3.33. I asked him 
about Model 0 that had been 
shown to me yesterday. 

“T have never heard of it,” he 
said. He called a girl from 
another part of the store and 
asked her whether she had ever 
heard of Model 0. She had not. 
Then the man volunteeréd the in- 
formation that Eastman had 
stopped making Model 0 four 
years ago. Just before I left he 
made a strenuous attempt to sell 
me the $4.50 Kodak by offering 
me a discount of 15 per cent if I 
would take it. The next day I 
asked the same question at Lig- 
gett’s drug store at 34th Street 
and Broadway. The clerk imme- 
diately produced a No. 2 Brownie 
for $2.50 instead of $3.33 and No. 
2A at $3.50 instead of $4.58. He 
had never heard of Style 0. He 
told me that No. 2A had a uni- 
versal lens and would be the best 
sort of camera to give a boy 
learning to take pictures. He was 
helpful and intelligent, but had 
never heard of the style shown 
me at East Orange. Across the 
street, in Macy’s, the prices were 
even more reasonable. The clerk 
offered me what he said was a 
Brownie No. 2 at $2.29 and a 
Brownie No. 2A’ at $3.14. He 
did not have Style 0. 

At a cut-price drug store in 
East Orange in the evening a 
man told me that he never 
“bothered to cut prices on Ko- 
daks” but he did on everything 
else. People didn’t care much 
about the price of a Kodak, he 
said. He knew all about Style 0. 
He had it in stock and sold it at 
2.86. He said it was still being 
made and he sold some. He had 
style No. 2 at $3.33 and style No. 
2A at $458, No. 3 at $5.90. I 
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MAN 
WANTED 


If you are a man who has 
a record of getting things 
done, we would like to get 
in touch with you. 


We require as district 
manager in a certain terri- 
tory someone of strong per- 
sonality, an organizer, good 
at getting the facts and 
analyzing conditions, intel- 
ligent in drawing conclu- 
sions, and on-the-job in 
carrying out recommenda- 
tions. This man would 
have to travel enough to 
keep his hand on things at 
all times. 


It does not make much 
difference to us what line 
of business you have been 
in previously; in fact, au- 
tomobile experience is not 
a necessary qualification. 


Write us about your ex- 
perience, and salary ex- 
pected. We will arrange a 
personal interview by ap- 
pointment. 


FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 
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told him that people in New York 
had told me Style 0 hadn’t been 
made for several years. He went 
back of his counter and brought 
out a book called “Kodaks and 
Kodak Supplies,” published ip 
1920 by the Eastman company, 
showing or page 29 Style No, 0 
listed at $2.86 or 86 cents more 
than at Yeager’s. I found there 
also that the list price of the No, 
2 was $3.33 and 2A $4.58. 

I don’t know how I'd feel about 
this range of price if I were Mr. 
Eastman or Mr. Jones. If the 
Kodak is the same, perhaps as a 
consumer I would have been glad 
to get the Brownie No. 2 at $2.29 
from Macy, and I felt that the 
Kodak was the same because | 
believed Macy’s were reputable 
merchants. Perhaps as a con- 
sumer I would have liked the fact 
that I could buy a perfectly good 
Kodak at $2.29 from a highly eff- 
cient retailer instead of paying a 
higher price for it somewhere 
else. Yet the other merchant told 
me that people didn’t care about 
price when buying Kodaks. | 
don’t know from the price main- 
tenance angle, but I do know 
that as a consumer I am paying a 
whole lot more attention to the 
price tag to-day than I did a few 
years ago and there must be a 
whole lot of people like me. Per- 
haps even Mr. Ingersoll and other 
price maintenance men when they 
are buying merchandise don’t like 
to pay a higher price than neces- 
sary. Why should Mr. Ingersoll 
or myself pay $2.86 for the same 
product we can get across the 
street for $2? 

When I shop I am the person 
you mean when you say “con- 
sumer acceptance.” “Acceptance” 
implies presentation. Consumer 
acceptance will help the manu fac- 
turer’s business only in so far as 
the retail merchants of this coun- 
try more aggressively and more 
intelligently put forward any 
merchandise for acceptance. | 
only accept merchandise priced 
fairly. 

As between good and bad mer- 
chandise, fair and unfair treat- 
ment, the consumer is king and 
the merchant must bow; but as 
between mere names and equal 
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THE 
TIMES-CALL 


(RACINE, WIS.) 


Many newspapers report big decreases in lo- 
cal display advertising lineage for 1921 as com- 
pared with 1920. 

The Racine Times-Call has had a substantial 
increase in local display advertising lineage for 
the first three months of 1921. 


Here Are the Figures 


1920 1921 
January 231,924 lines 232,050 lines 
February 222,348 lines 202,090 lines 
March 267,330 lines 308,336 lines 





721,602 lines 742,476 lines 
Increase for 3 months 20,874 lines 


The above figures afford the best possible evi- 
dence of how local advertisers, who are in close 
touch with the advertising merits of Racine 
newspapers, value the Times-Call. 

When Racine advertisers wish to stimulate 
business they increase their lineage in the Times- 


Call. 


Does not this fact point a moral 
to National Advertisers? 


THE RACINE TIMES-CALL 


(Send for Booklet on Racine) 


MEMBER FOREIGN 
The A. N. P. A., Audit Burean REPRESENTATIVES 
of Circulation, Inland Daily Press G. Logan Payne Co., Chi- 
Association, U. P. Leased Wirecago, Kansas City, Detroit. 
Service and Newspaper EnterprisePayne, Burns and Smith, 
Association. New York and Boston. 


Not a Member of Wisconsin Daily League 
The Times-Call is delivered daily to more than 
one half of the homes and farms of Racine City 
and County. 
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grades of largely similar mer- 
chand the retailer is king. 
Thousands of retailers long ago 
shed in their respective lo- 

a reputation for integrity, 
for good goods, reasonable prices 
and ir adjustments. And _ it 
will always be so. The retailer 
has more power in his community 
than “as any manufacturer, and 
he knows it—more: selling power 
and more influence. From all the 
comprtitive lines of merchandise 
presented to him he must select 
to-day just as he. has always 
select’. d—by comparison of quali- 
ties, prices, service and salability. 
He has lived these years by doing 
just that; no retailer can live 
otherwise. He cannot handle all 
lines. He is a business man, like- 
wise he is a human being and is 
influenced just like other human 
beings and is subject to influence 
based upon direct or indirect 
knowledge or prejudice. I have 
been told to shop around. I like 
his lower prices better than the 
manufacturer’s advertised ones. 
When he raises them above the 
manufacturers prices, I go to 
another retailer, and I stay on 
strike unless some retailer will 
sell at the manufacturer’s adver- 
tised price or lower. 

I took a little excursion into 
the meat field and found out one 
or two things which were new to 
me, I asked my butcher how 
much a certain well-advertised 
ham cost per pound. “I don’t 
carry that line,” he said, “I carry 
so and so”—naming three’ almost 
equally well-known brands. Then 
he added this gratuitous infor- 
mation: “You wouldn’t buy that, 
would you? You know they lost 
their reputation during the war.” 
I inquired how and why. He as- 
sured me that this particular 
company, whose advertising I had 
read that very morning, had de- 
frauded the Government during 
the war—“Sold them sour stuff” 
as he put it. 

I had no desire to en- 
courage such practices, that brand 
went down in my estimation. The 
space used to advertise it costs 
just as much as the space used 
by other companies putting out 
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THE 
PROVIDENCE 
NEWS © 


Is Three Years 
Old Today 


The Providence News 
averaged last month 


20,173 


Net Paid per day 


The Providence News 
Circulation is 


Quality Circulation 
at Two Cents 


It Is Mostly 
Exclusive Circulation 


Acknowledged to be 
the Second Best 
Evening Medium 
in Rhode Island. 
It claims no more. 
It concedes no less. 
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You can sell 
anything through 


The monthly magazine of the 
Dry Goods trade 

from pins to automobile 

trucks, carried or used by 

department, dry goods, spe- 

cialty and general stores. 

Rates furnished upon applica- 


tion to publication office or to 
your general advertising agency. 


DRY GDS 
Est. 1899 


Formerly “DRY GOODS 
and Apparel” 


Second oldest publication in its 
fleld. 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York 
Tel. Madison Square 1241-2 





























The Evening Record 


of Hackensack, New Jersey 


brings your message to 
New Jersey's most 
prosperous community. 


Completely Covers Bergen County. 
Circulation 6,000 Guaranteed 
Foreign Advertising Rate .03 per line 


The Evening Record’s Mer- 
chandising Department extends 
hearty local co-operation to 
all. Call on us for surveys 
and market analysis. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York and Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
icago Detroit St. Louis 








,or more. 
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advertised hams, but if this rumor 
is very widespread, the space js 
not worth so much. 

If this particular packer has 
not done any shopping recently 
among the retailers that carry its 
merchandise, a little trip would 
bring to light the rumor which, 
though undoubtedly untrue, ‘Many 
be hurting sales. If there are any 
rumors about your seeduct fly- 
ing around, this is a mighty good 
time to find out and stop tliem, 

Some retailers are trying to 
pass the profiteering charge back 
to the manufacturer. For ex. 
ample, a butcher nearby was con- 
siderably peeved. when I asked 
him why his meat prices hadnt 
come down in Proportio n to 
wholesale recessions. “It’s all 
right for the packers to show 
what a small profit they make, but 
we're the goats. They ship at 
fifteen cents, let’s say, the whole 
carcass. It goes to a big storage 
house up here at Orange, or 
another one in Newark owned 
by the packers. These houses 
make their profit all right. They 
cut up the carcass, sell it to me at 
from seventeen to twenty cents 
This profit goes back to 
the packers, but it’s a jobber’s 
profit, so they don’t mention it 
I get the kicks. I’m the profiteer 
when the customer buys. Yet | 
have to take the little end of the 
profit. All their advertising is 
bunk.” 

So I bought a little ham quietly, 
and with no more argument. 

Finally at Aaron Ward’ 
grocery in Newark I bought two 
packages of Jell- O at the adver 
tised price of two for a quarter, 
and somehow I enjoyed it. | 
didn’t feel I had really been stuck 
as I did in the Ryzon case, even 
though I could have bought 
Jell-O at eight cents last week 
at the A. & P. 

Pat-a-cake flour had been run- 
ning from twenty to twenty-five 
cents wherever I inquired. I de- 
cided to ask at Macy’s in New 
York. It is hard to find adver- 
tised goods in Macy’s grocery de- 
partment, but the big packages 0! 
Red Star private brand merchan- 
dise were well displayed. I found 
Pat-a-cake flour at twenty-three 
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“We Thank You for Your 
Helpful Co-operation” 


—Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Let us help you in Rochester. Our Service 
Department is thoroughly familiar with 
conditions here. 


Write us—we’re at your service. 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


First in Its Field 
Circulation (A. B. C.) 64,018 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

















| 
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_ Announcing 
Our Removal 


To provide additional facilities 
required by the growth of our 
business, we have moved to 
larger offices in the new 


Cunard Building 


25 Broadway 
Telephone Bowling Green 2145 


Medley Scovil & Co. 


| Advertising 
25 Broadway New York City 
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First in the South— 
The Times-Picayune 


A Rare Economy to National Space Buyers 
is The Times-Picayune; leading all the 
newspapers of its field in Circulation, Ad- 
vertising and Service, and delivering 
approximately 40% more papers into the 
homes than both other New Orleans papers 
combined. The whole trading area can be 
covered thoroughly and responsively through 


the one medium. “a 
ii 
The Times-Picayune carried more Adver- out 
tising than any other newspaper in the South ef 
in 1920. The Times-Picayune was First in all 
America in per cent gain (32.2%) and second me 
in volume of Total Advertising gain among to 
all seven-day newspapers. 
on 
National Advertisers long have learned ae 
that Times-Picayune expert Merchandising eve 
Service helps them adjust sales methods to x 
fit deep-seated local trade customs; service ar 
that is fruitful, not promissory. a 
see 
pro 


Che Times-Picayune | 
NEW ORLEANS, SECOND PORT, U.S. A. fe 


General Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New wh 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell 
Co., San Francisco. 
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cents ar! Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
Flour at eighteen cents, on the 
game display stand. I asked the 
young jady what made the dif- 
ference in price. She explained 
that Iat-a-cake had eggs and 
other ingredients in it all ready 
for the cake, while Aunt Jemi- 
mas bad no eggs. “We have 
another kind of pancake flour 
here,” she said, “that costs only 
eight cents. It is called ‘Qua- 









ker’ i: figures out cheaper than 
ordinary flour, but it’s all ready 
fxed for pancakes, has baking 


soda in it, n’everything.” 

I asked her if she didn’t think 
it curious that a manufacturer 
should take the flour, mix in the 
other ingredients, put it up in 
a package, give the product a 
name, and then receive less for it 
than regular flour without the 
other ingredients. 

She said she did think it was 
funny. Then she had a big idea. 
“IT guess they must have made 
too many packages,” she ~ said 
brightly. And as I went sadly 
out of that store I wondered what 
the manufacturers had done to 
help that girl and. others in stores 
all over the country sell their 
product, to tell her about their 
product and how it should be told 
to others. And I wondered how 
much they. had told the public 
about the taste of good pancakes 
on a crisp morning, so that with a 
litle more telling in both di- 
rections they could make and sell 
even more packages. 

This incident leads me to make 
at least one definite suggestion as 
a result of my tour. Why don’t 
you, the manufacturer, take a 
trip to a few retailers’ stores to 
see how they are presenting your 
product to the buyer? I believe 
you will find a condition at the 
counttr of the retailer’s store 
which will make you want to 
change some things quickly. I 
feel sure you will find a plan to 
help the retailer and his clerk 
who need help and are willing to 
take it, and a way to “talk tur- 
key” to other retailers who may 
be misinterpreting you and your 
ideals to the customer. 

One or two other questions 
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Do You Want a 
Representative 


In Erie © 





OUNG man: Ameri- 

can-born. High-school 
and business education. 
Experienced in industrial 
production and manage- 
ment. Versed in advertis- 
ing. Wide acquaintance. 


KNOW Erie and vicin- 
ity—its needs, possibili- 
ties and people: and I can 
sell articles of real merit. 


Open for profitable em- 
ployment as resident man- 
ager to look after Erie 
territory in mercantile or 
advertising lines. Refer- 
ences. 


Address, with complete 
facts, 


JOHN MIKULSKI 
2112 Parade Street, 
Erie, Pa. 
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1921 List of 
Automobile Owners 
in Virginia 
List contains more than 100,000 
names, with address, make of 
car, engine number, and license 


number. Guaranteed accurate 
and reliable. 

Virginia licenses increased 30% 
in 1920. To use an old list means 
missing every third owner. 
Pre-publication price, good until 
May 3lst, is but a fraction of 
the usual cost. Full information 


and quotation by return mail. 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 
Box 1837-1. 
Richmond, Virginia 




















YOUNG 
WOMAN 


Sales Promotion 


Well-established manufacturing con- 
cern with national market for elec- 
trical labor-saving appliances is con- 
sidering a young woman for its Sales 
Promotion Department. 

Qualifications: An exceptional corre- 
_spondent, ability to write selling copy, 
a working knowledge of advertising 
production—layout, photoengraving, 
typography. Age, 25 to 30. 

Opening offers unquestionable op- 
portunity. Location, town of 40,000, 
Westchester County, 30 minutes from 
New York. In answering cover your 
experience fully; give age, nation- 
ality, and salary desired. Address 
“O. N.,”’ Box 220, care Printers’ Ink. 








occur to me. I have no panacea tj 
offer the manufacturer but I qd 
feel it is very poor business fo 
Ryzon, as an example, to be sell. 
ing at one store at sixty cents 
with a little sticker over the forty 
cent price mark put on by the 

manufacturer and at thirty-four 
cents a few steps away. | don' 
know whether the price cutter 
helps a manufacturer to sel! mor 
goods and win good-will. I qd 
know that the price raiser build 
a whole lot of ill-will for him. 

Is it only the small and inefficient 
dealer who wails to the manufar. 
turer to maintain a resale price 
of fifteen cents on Campbell's 
soups as advertised? Are the A. 
& P. chain stores and the other 
places where goods are sold ata 
cheap price (or priced fairly) 
doing all manufacturers a service 
by cutting prices to the quick 
when the consumer wants low 
prices? Is the tendency of dis- 
tribution toward chain stores and 
agencies controlled by the pro- 
ducer? Are more shoe factories 
and clothing mills going to open 
retail stores so that they can con- 
trol prices to the public? 

These and other —, which 
naturally arise are, I believe, 
things which every manufacturer 
will do well to think over seri- 
ously right now and a shopping 
tour will help. I think the re- 
tailer to-day, Mr. Manufacturer, 
is the most important man in 
your whole sales organization 
He is the only man on your sales 
force who represents you to the 
public. What are you going to 
do about him? He has some 
mighty hard problems to mett, 
that is sure. He is taking losses 
In many cases he needs your 
help and co-operation. 

As a consumer, I am going to 
keep on shopping. I am going 
to ask other of your representa- 
tives how much they are selling 
your products for, and I hope to 
tell about it in Printers’ Inx. 
If I find out that retailers are 
raising the price on your product, 
away above the price you have 
set; I’ll let you know about it and 
I hope you'll get busy. We 
shoppers hate to pay a price that 
you, also, think is too. high. 
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EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED 


To meet the increased demand for his work as a 
producer of fine printing Mr. Everett R. Currier 
haS organized Everett Currier Limited, with a 
staff of competent assistants, suitable designing 
and printing equipment, and choice type faces. 


Everett Currier Limited arranges and prints at- 
tractive books, booklets, catalogues, folders and 
so forth—supplies illustration and decoration by 
leading artists— prepares advertising campaigns 
and specializes in fine advertisement composition. 
Mr. Currier will continue to act as consultant. 
His services are especially desirable in large and 
complex undertakings: for special editions, for 
institutional books and for elaborate catalogues. 
Your patronage is respectfully invited. 


Bryant 3024 
27 EAST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Salt Lake City ie | 2 enter 


Kind 
Right Kina 


Salt Lake, suburbs included 
has a population of practi 
cally 150,000, It is the only 
city of its size in Utah 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada or 
Montana. And it is the a 
knowledged commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial center of 
the intermountain region, for 
it is the junction point of four 
railroads and.the only city 
of like importance between 
Denver and San Francisco. 

















While there are only a few communities of city- 
size in this region, there are hundreds of small 
towns in prosperous farming, stockraising, indus- 
trial and mining sections. In the aggregate, the 
territory within easy reach of Salt Lake consti- 
tutes a market of three-quarters of a million. 


And it is the RIGHT KIND OF MARKET for those 
who sell to the great mass of people. For the wealth 
is evenly distributed. There is no extreme poverty. 
The Salt Laker and his near-by country cousins earn 
well and live well. 


One of the most attractive features of this market is 
the fact that you can advertise in it very effectively 
through ONE medium—The Salt Lake Tribune. A 
metropolitan newspaper in every respect, it goes in 
numbers to every city, town and hamlet in the inter- 
mountain region. 


Che Salt Lake Tribune. 
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An Analysis of the 
Store by Whole- 
sale Grocers 


Chain 





Georgis Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation Says If the Chain Store 
System Is Right, and Has Come 
~ Stay It Should Be Operated 

» Wholesale Grocer 





N an analysis of the chain- 
store situation as it affects the 
wholesale grocer, R.+ J. Mac- 
donald, secretary-treasurer of the 


Georgia Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 


ciation, says in a bulletin issued 
by that association that, “provided 
chain stores, with their special 


privilege are. legitimatized, then 
the logical person to operate them 
is the wholesale grocer.” This 
bulletin reads, in part, as follows: 

“In order to reach the truth, it 
is absolutely necessary to look at 
every problem we have to face, 
not alone from our viewpoint, but 
from the viewpoint of everyone in 
any way interested in the solution 
and outcome of the matter under 
consideration. If we look at the 
question purely from our own side, 
we are not only apt, but will reach 
a prejudiced decision. It is very 
dificult to be fair to the ‘other 
fellow’ when his ideas are dif- 
ferent from ours. However, it 
is not impossible, 

“The chain store—which we have 
claimed is an economic wrong be- 
cause of one thing only—its spe- 
cial privilege as a buyer in one 
class, the wholesale class, and a 
seller in another class, the retail 
class—is claimed to be an eco- 
nomic necessity and a legitimate 
method of business by many 
economists to-day. Their conten- 
tion is that there is a field for 
such a method of distribution in 
our congested areas, and that 
there it is a more economical way 
of distributing foodstuffs, and 


does supply the consumer where 
it operates with the necessities of 
life at a less price than through 
the old regular channels of trade, 
the wholesale and the independent 
retail grocer, 

“We shall start by granting that 
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this hypothesis is true. Not be- 
cause we are convinced it is, but 
in order to have a common ground 
from which to start our study of 
the question. 

_ “The chain store’s weakness is 
in spreading out. As long as it 
confines its operation to one city— 
under its present special privilege 
—it is almost impregnable, pro- 
vided, of course, it is well man- 
aged. In their anxiety to do a 
larger and larger volume, in their 
anxiety to control the whole situa- 
tion, many chain stores are open- 
ing branches further and further 
away from their bases, and each 
branch, instead of strengthening, 
is weakening their organizations. 

“The logical operators of chain 
stores are our present wholesale 
grocers. They should continue to 
be wholesale grocers, not chain 
stores, but should have chain 
stores in their own home mar- 
kets. They then could continue 
to get their volume in their home 
market, and this volume would be 
certain, on a profitable basis, while 
at the same time, because ‘of this 
volume at home, they would be 
enabled to fulfil their obligation 
to society by serving the country 
even better than before: The 
country would not have to pay 
exorbitantly for the city’s priv- 
ilege of having the chain store, 
and the wholesale grocers’ present 
plants, with all their machinery 
for handling this class of business, 
would be amply sufficient to han- 
dle it in this way. 

“There are many savings which 
would come to the wholesale gro- 
cer by his making this change. 
His trucking expense could be 
greatly reduced as he would know 
exactly where his trucks would 
have to go each day, and he could 
adopt ‘sidewalk delivery’ to his 
own stores. His buying power 
would be greater, and his outlet 
for selling his stock would be 
much improved, as it is a fact 
that goods displayed in the retail 
store are half sold. His turnover 
could -be greatly increased, and 
in many other ways he would reap 
a benefit. 

“Tous, therefore, granting the 
chain store, with special privilege, 
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FOR SALE 


A controlling, and, if de- 
sired, the total, interest in 
an old publishing and sup- 
ply house will be sold to 
a thoroughly responsible 
party capable of investing 
$50,000 or more. 


Present owner (retiring) 
will take Preferred Stock 
for most of his interest. 
Sales over $300,000, and 
capable of large expan- 
sion. Name and trade- 
marks nationally known. 
Don’t answer unless you 
can qualify. 


T. P. C., Box 221, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 120 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 




















RESEARCH MAN. 


A leading Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency wants an ex- 
perienced research and inves- 
tigation man, preferably with 
advertising experience. One 
who has the ability to secure 
accurate data in any line of 
business and collate it in a 
concise, intelligent manner. 
Must be able to work out 
graphic charts of all kinds that 
will show at a glance the facts 
a business man needs to know. 
Should be able to supervise 
field surveys and prepare mar- 
ket analyses. Also collate ad- 
vertising and selling plans and 
assist in preparation of pres- 
entations to prospects. Such a 
man will have an excellent 
opportunity. 

First-class layout and copy 
man also required. 

Address “R.M.,” Box 222 c/o Printers’ Ink 
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has come to stay, the logical and 
only method of working for the 
best interest of the public seems 
to be that the wholesale groce; 
should own and operate a system 
of chain stores in his home mar. 
ket, if it is large enough to jus. 
tify it, and at the same time cop. 
tinue to serve his other customer; 
to better advantage than before. 
Competition will thereby be pre. 
served and the present unfair com- 
petition will be done away with,” 

Concerning these statements Mr. 
Macdonald has written Printers’ 
INK as follows: “Our association 
has not advocated the wholesale 
grocer going into the chain-store 
business, but, granting the hy- 
pothesis that the special privilege 
at present allowed to chain stores 
is legally and ethically right, 
something that we are not yet 
convinced of, we then claim that 
the wholesale grocer is the logical 
and best operator for chain 
stores.” 





Sign Manu- 
facturers to Oppose Un- 
friendly Legislation 





T a conference of the sign 

manufacturers’ departmental 
of the National Association of 
Advertising Specialty Manufac- 
turers, held in Chicago, it was 
decided that educational work 
should be done so as to protect 
the interests of the sign manufac- 
turers in the matter of hostile 
legislation in various States 

J. A. Hall, executive secretary 
of the association, explained to the 
members that bills pending in 
various States would actually pro- 
hibit all kinds of sign advertising 
The situation as he saw it was 
serious enough to warrant imme- 
diate action by the members in the 
way of educational work. 

This view was concurred in by 
Judge C. Allen Frost, who, in an 
address, went into considerable 
detail about pending legislation. 
Judge Frost asked that the sign 
men thoroughly organize their in- 
dustry so that they would be able 
to make themselves felt in the 
matter of legislation. It was his 
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Tue Kansas City KANSAN 
A RECORD 


nd 


A CHALLENGE 


The volume of advertising carried by The Kansan during 
the first 60 days of its existence breaks all records in the 
history of journalism, so far as we are able to determine. 
A new newspaper starting January 31, in a city of 101,000 
population, has filled the long-felt need of the merchant 
body, and the buying power of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
been recognized by national advertisers to the extent that 


The Kansan has carried. 
li f PAID ADVER- 
1 ,074,3 1 8 TISING during these 60 days. 
13,929 separate classified advertisements. 
208,662 agate lines of classified. 


If any other newspaper in America has a record of carrying 
more advertising than this the first 60 days of publication, and 
will send evidence to The KANSAS CITY KANSAN, we will 
publish such statement and our retraction of record breaking 
claim in a page advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. 


The KANSAS CITY KANSAN has a LARGER CIRCULA- 
TION in Kansas City, Kansas, than any other newspaper, 
published anywhere. 


The KANSAS CITY KANSAN with 19,179 average daily net 
paid circulation, has naturally taken the place of outside news- 
papers in the homes of Kansas City, Kansas. 


Published statements and maps of the circulation of other news- 
papers are, therefore, of no value, unless they bear current date. 


W. A. Bartey ArtuurR CapPEer B. P. Bartiett 
Business Manager Publisher Advertising Manager 


THE KANSAS City KANSAN 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The land for trial campaigns—a nursery for beginners—a proy- 
ing ground for sales and advertising plans. 


IT IS THE IDEAL TERRITORY 


Cities close together—no long jumps for salesmen. It is only 
12 hours from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, Connecticut—from 
farthest North to farthest South. 

Good jobbing houses—distribution easy and accounts absolutely 
safe. The jobber and dealer appreciate advertised goods. 

Results can be accurately traced. The value of the Advertising 
Copy and Selling Plan can be determined absolutely. A trial tests 
your theory and tells you if it is right. 

Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to purchase 
what pleases them. 

Here in New England are the highest ratio of skilled mechanics 
and skilled factory operators at the highest wages. 

You may begin with Maine and run down through the other 
six States, or begin with Connecticut and run up, or begin with 
Massachusetts and work out, but cover the local cities—and the 
results will be exceedingly good. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS in Fifteen of the Best Cities 


ure 


It was his 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS OE 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (tvening) 


Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


TELEGRAM 
GAZETTE 


POST- 
TELEGRAM 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


Daily 10,992 A.B.C,; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10, 552 =m C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. PRION 24 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 


Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. covurrer-crr1zzN 
Daily Circulation 17,353 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 1 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 15 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS mf 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 


),000 
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; it had appeared in several 

States. . , 
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he suggestions made by »secre- 

ary H:'! and Judge Frost were Oo an 

ade aid the work will proceed ° 

Bon carly date. (Maine) 

The departmental ape to 

make a big display of its mem- 

bers’ goods at the Atlanta con- xpress 
ention of the Associated Adver- 

ising Clubs of the World and to . : . “—_—- 
ye the same showing at the “Big Fellow in Maine Journalism 
Pageant of Progress in Chicago 

i= 24,875 
Plans now are under way for 9 

he organization of three or more = 4 

oups of the departmental, taking Circulation 


in the electric sign manufacturers, 
indoor sign manufacturers and all 
thers. Every effort will be made 
jo secure as nearly as possible 100 
br cent membership among the 
ign men of the country. 


L. G. Suscipj Dead 


L. G. Suscipj, secretary of Murray 
Howe & Co., Inc., New York advertis- 





g agency, died at his home in Mount 
ernon, N. Y., on April 23. Mr. 
uscipj) was forty-five years old. He 


as one of the founders of the Murray 
owe agency. He had previously been 
th the Union Carbide Company as 
sistant advertising manager and later 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ent of the eastern office in New York. 





bears-Roebuck Increases News- 
paper Outlay 


Roebuck & Company are in- 
easing their newspaper advertising ef- 

it in behalf of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
nica. Page copy is being placed in a 
ge number of newspapers by Roberts 
MacAvinche, Chicago advertising 
cy. 


Sears, 


diana Limestone Advertises 


The Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
sociation will begin soon a new na- 





pnal adve tising campaign on a 

nestone. Cay will be placed b 

picago oflice of the Campbell- wad 

bmpany. 

The Reading, Pa., News Times, morn- 
and ilerald Telegram, evening, 

ve appointed Hamilton-De  Lisser, 


New York, as foreign advertising 
Presentatiy « 


Asay To2I 
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Largest Circulation of Any 
Maine Daily 
Larger Than All Other Portland 
Dailies Combined 


Portland 


—the greatest population 


.—the richest population 


—the jobbing center 
—the shopping center 
—the society center 
—the vacation center 
—the financial center 


The Sunday 
Telegram 


far ahead of all other Maine Sun- 
day papers. Brings profitable 
results to advertisers, Net paid 
circulation for 1920, 


22,867 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York Chicago 
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When You 
Check Up 


your Sales from Adver- 
tising in the North 
Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script, be sure you in- 
clude in the territory 
covered 





North Adams . 25,000 
ee eee 15,000 
Williamstown ... 4,000 
Shelburne Falls . . 3,000 
Tota! Population, 47,000 


Besides many smaller 
communities in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and 


New York State. 


8,300 NET 


(A. B. C. REPORTS) 


Means The Transcript reaches 
4g out of SIX families in its 


North A Adams 


Trenserint 
Associated Press enbenhip with Day 
Member A. N. P. A. 


The Julius Mathews lA 
| er aan ey soem, 
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Organization 
That Meets Business q 
Its Own Terms 


(Continued from page 10) 


tories, etc——to which the stock 
keepers and laboratory men at th 
individual factories report. rt 
has not only resulted in a stan 
ardization of stock-keeping meth 


ods, but a_ standardization of 
formulas with many resultiy 
economies. 


1 abl 
rcha 
at 


We have, moreover, be 
to develop a centralized p 
ing power at Cleveland th 
resulted in the saving of a greg 
deal of money. There are ma 
times when plants are oversy 
plied with certain raw materi 
like lead, for example. In sud 
cases shipments can be made frog 
them to factories that are under 
supplied. 

By reason of our geographic 
distribution of factories we ha 
not only been able to effect mud 
saving in transportation charg 
on incoming freight in the pu 
chase of raw materials, but 0 
outgoing freight in the shipme 
of manufactured products. 01 
of our plants is a linseed oil mi 
at St. Louis, and the product 
this mill is used by various 1 
our other factories in paint a 
varnish making. Particular plar 
can specialize in certain produd 
according as they happen to} 
equipped for the manufacture 0 
those products or advantageou! 
located with regard to the sou 
of raw material supply or them 
ket for the finished goods. 

We place the responsibility {t 
profits upon the sales organia 
tion. I mean by this that no pr 
is added to the cost of manuf 
ture when the goods are tum 
over to the sales department. Th 
enables us to tell our sales ¢ 
partment that the responsibil 
for making a profit rests entird 
upon them. The manufactur 
department makes the goods 
bills them at cost to the sales ¢ 
partment. The entire profit m 
be made by the sales departme 
Otherwise there would be a 
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on 
siness on 


Watch Your Step! 


‘rms 

oe Circulation, Quality and Quantity are the only re- 

a. a. sult producing factors in newspaper advertising. 
e stoc 

men at 


vo: ™Watch Your Step!! 


in a stand 
ping meth 
lization of 
r =resultin 


The Circulation of the Worcester, Massachusetts, 

Newspapers as reported to the United States 
Post Office as required by law:— 

ed purch 


1d that ha APRIL, 1920 


=: a Worcester Telegram, 34,474 
e cversafl | Evening Gazette, 30,155 } Total 64,629 
’ oy Worcester’s Other Daily - - - - - - = = _ 24,292 
made frog 


are under APRIL, 1921 


coer ahi Worcester Telegram, 39,007 \ Total 72,922 
es we ha ° 
«Rate Evening Gazette, 33,915 

ion charge Worcester’s Other Daily - - - - - - = = 23,785 
in the pur 
als, but o 
ie shipme 
lucts. Oh 
eed oil mi 
product o 
various 4 


, been abl 















































Telegram-Gazette gained 8293 copies daily dur- 
ing the year. Worcester’s other paper lost 507 
copies daily during that period. 


atch Your Step!!! 


| paint a 

cular plant 

ays The Telegram-Gazette has THREE times the 
ufacture 0 circulation of Worcester’s other newspaper. 


antageous 


The Telegram-Gazette advertising rate is ONE- 


. the soum 

or them THIRD LESS per 1000 copies than that of Wor- 
oods. cester’s other newspaper. 

sibility { 

s organiz 


iat no prd 
£ manuf 


atch Your Step!!!! 


are tum 
yt The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram - Gazette circu- 
-sponsibili lation at the present time is in excess of 75,000 


sts entire 


nu facturt complete copies daily. 


Te 3 F PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Foreign Representatives 
profit mu New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
departme 
1 be a tt 
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We Solved Their Problem: 


Merchandising Boston 


The A. M. Sweyd Co. desired to introduce Ferond’s Hair 
Grower in the market of Metropolitan Boston. The» had 
no agent or broker. Their product was not in the ands 
of the trade in this vicinity. They knew nothing o’ this 
market. 

Our Merchandise Service Department first secured 
first-class brokerage connection. We then hired for them 
a sales force of five men. The sales manager of A. M 
Sweyd Co. trained these men in our office. Three days 
before the sales force was ready to start our Merchandise 
Service field men began to call upon the druggist, ex»lain- 
ing to them the contemplated advertising campaign of 
Ferond’s, and interesting them in this product. 

The salesmen followed in the footsteps of our field men, 
using our districted route cards. Within five weeks the 
druggists of Metropolitan Boston—about 1,000—were cov- 
ered and a satisfactory distribution obtained. 





oe = om =e Mm me th te se 





Then their advertising started. That results have been 
more than satisfactory is shown by the letter that follows: ti 
Boston American, : 
Boston, Mass. ( 
Gentlemen: 
It is a great pleasure to me to voice the sentiments of this ‘. 
organization in reference to the Boston American and the 
remarkable co-operative power of its distribution force. We W 
speak now from the experience which we have had with W 
Ferond’s Hair Grower. The results which we have accom- of 
plished, it is safe te say, would never have been obtained 
had it not been for the close co-operation of your staff. pn 
We want you to know that we are just as much pleased de 
with the results as you are, and it is needless for us toe say 
that the next product which we have to merchandise in W 
Boston wlil again be put through the efficient channels which to 
you have ready for the use of all intelligent advertisers. th 
Yours very truly, It 
THE A. M. SWEYD CO. st 
lo 
i Do forYoug ‘ 
What We Did for Them We Can Do for‘oug * 
2 les 
We cover this market and can obtain excellent distribw- to 
tion for any product of merit. “y 
Advertising in this paper will sell your goods. bu 


> > (il 
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LEDDN pias 
at dd 
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dency for the sales department to 
feel at the profit added by the 
man!) acturing department repre- 
sentc:’ the margin of safety and 


that .-case of special exigency 
they ould waive additional profit. 

Our plan of organization mini- 
mize: the unemployment evil to 
a la degree, as we are able to 
tran: cr the manufacture of prod- 
ucts rom one plant to another in 


orde: to keep the full force work- 
ing each factofy. 

Ceriain expenses of operation, 
like our administration expense 
and :he cost of our institutional 
adve! tising campaign, is distributed 
amorg the various companies. 
Salesmen are compensated on the 
salary plan with extra bonuses for 
sales above quota. There are 
extra commissions for new ac- 


counts. The executives of the 
local companies also share in the 
extra earnings. Thus are all 


members of the selling organiza- 
tion kept on their toes. 

In many cities where it has not 
been possible for us to secure 


dealer representation, we main- 
tain our own retail stores. This 
department of our business is 
known as The Glidden Stores 
Company. 


We recently had an experience 
in a certain Florida city, and this 


will illustrate the policy upon 
which our retail stores aré 
operated. 


For a long time it had not been 
possible for us to secure the 
dealer we wanted in this city and 
we did not consider it advisable 
to place our goods with any of 
the others. Under such conditions 
it is our policy to open a retail 
store of our own in charge of a 
local manager. Before definitely 
deciding upon this course, how- 
ever, we called once more on the 
leading dealer and made it clear 
to him that our plan of opening 
our own store was not in any sense 
a threat or a club held over him, 
but that because of our national 
advertising there was business to 
be hed in his town which under 
present conditions was being lost. 
We ‘eft him to think the matter 
over 

Not many days later, the dealer 
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“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


REPUBLICAN 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
30% MORE 


than second paper 


60% MORE 


than third paper 


REPUBLICAN HAS— 
LARGER 


circulation in city than 
total city and country 
circulation of either 
competitor. 


LARGER 


suburban and country 
circulation than com- 
petitors combined. 
HAS LARGEST 
DELIVERED - TO - HOME 
CIRCULATION 


Republican Prints More 
Local display than either com- 
petitor. 
Classified than both combined. 
National advertising than both 


combined. 


Your Advertising Dollars in the 
DAILY and SUNDAY 


REPUBLICAN 


Will Produce More Results 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston————_New York Chicago 
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Fitchburg 
(Mass.) 


Makes Good 


Fitchburg has claimed an unusual de- 
gree of immunity from the effects of 
hard times. This claim is now proven. 


Almost without exception, the systems 
operating stores im Fitchburg report that 
their Fitchburg business far exceeds that 
of any of thew other branches. 


Fitchburg merchants have seen the pos- 
sibilities in an unprecedented situation. 
Its factories have provided a high per- 
centage of employment. Its workmen 
are reaping the fruits of thrift in more 
prosperous times, 


The Fitchburg Sentinel 


with its circulation now passing 10,000, 
covers the city thoroughly, and is equally 
strong in most of the surrounding towns. 


Ask Any Fitchburg Merchant 
What It Does for Him 


Include It in Your List 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New  York————_Chicago 


Northampton 


(Mass.) 


Gazette 


The Community in which the Gazette 
circulation is prosperous and responsive 
to appeals made to advertisers. This 
city is the seat of well-known educa- 
tional institutions, including Smith Col- 
oe An im ~— yen mem | = 
ter for varied industries employing 

grade of skilled labor and good wages. 


The “Gazette” is an able local daily—a 
most efficient advertising medium, 


The “Gazette” offers the best medium 
by which advertisers can reach the 
people of Northampton and its rich 
suburban territory. 
DAILY HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE 
Member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


Circulation Books Open to Advertisers 
At Any Time 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston New York————Chicago 











advised us that he had decided to 
give up his present line and take 
ours. This decision was highly 
satisfactory to us and an arrange- 
ment was made with him. Had 
he not accepted our proposition 
we would have been obliged to 
open our own store in that city. 
We have such stores in operation 
in many cities. 

Our various companies are kept 
in constant touch with the parent 
company by a series of bul!ctins 
sent out by the executives at Cleve- 
land. 

It has been impossible for me 
within the limits of the present 
article to discuss at length more 
than a few of the many advan- 
tages that have been derived from 
our scheme of organization. The 
greatest advantage of all is prob- 
ably the present satisfactory con- 
dition of our business, which is due 
in no small measure to the work- 
ing out of a comprehensive policy 
of centralized control and _ indi- 
vidual development. The nice ad- 
justment of manufacturing facili- 
ties to sales possibilities has 
brought about an equilibrium of 
operation that makes our advertis- 
ing campaign productive of high- 
est results. 


Made Vice-President of Illinois 
. Manufacturing Company 


H. S. Greene, for a number of years 
assistant sales manager of the National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland, has been 
elected vice-president, in charge of sales, 
of the Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill., manufacturer of belt conveyors and 
bucket loaders. Mr. Greene has been 
a director of the company since its 
formation. 


Desbecker Starts a Copy 
Service 


John W. Desbecker, who has been as- 
sociated with New York advertising 
eaten and for several years past in 
charge of copy for the Sonora Phono- 
graph Company, has opened a copy office 
of his own in New York. 














California Oil Company 
Appoints R. A. Wallace 


Robert A. Wallace, formerly with the 
copy staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
and later transferred to their Pacific 
Coast organization, is now advertising 
manager of the Associated Oil Company, 
San Francisco. 
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nicde ff How National Advertisers 
e work- 
e poli 
, Pay Use Boston Newspapers 
eal. During the first three months of 1921 national adver- 
es has tisers used Boston daily newspapers as below. 
ium of Most national advertising is placed through advertising 
ther agencies. The true index of an advertising agency’s judg- 
ment of a newspaper is the lineage it places in that paper. | 
Such united and overwhelming indorsement of The 
Illinois Boston Herald-Traveler by the keenest advertising brains 
any in America is conclusive evidence of its worth. 
of years EERE ey 669,366 lines, or 283 
National nthe duane case dad hin oeqnce wal 567,885 lines, or 23.9 
et oe IRR cp. chandesdecGescnatecbede 416,808 lines, or 17.6% 
y Fn St Cisncalaebhasendedannnandl 312,452 lines, or 13.2% 
eae SE, sib wtinn inaneert ee epankoted 283,711 lines, or 12 % 
ogee rc t. okchacecceenasanseseces ee 118,742 lines, or 5 % 
since its “Traveler lineage not included. 


opy Herald Dominance Is Apparent 


There are three vital reasons—High Reader Buying 


rerting Power, Extraordinary Reader Response and Herald 

Phono. Dealer Influence. 

ve Advertising in our columns, backed by these three vital 
factors, in the Metropolitan Boston market—twice richer 

any per capita than the United States average—is assured of 

ce favorable response. 

with the 

~hicago, 

“= | Boston Herald-Traveler 

— More than a quarter-million net paid circulation 

Buys Like a Million 
» 1921 
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Doston New rorr——CAtcago ‘ San Francisco. 
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The Morning Record 


Always the Dominant Newspaper in 


Meriden, Connecticut 


Its high character and commanding 
influence give it QUALITY circulation 
as well as quantity. 


Lowest advertising rates per thousand of 
circulation. A. B. C. Audits tell the story. 


All Eastern advertising handled from the HOME OFFICE 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Western Advertising Representatives, 
Tribune Building, Chicago 























A Big and Successful 
Executive Wanted 


As General Manager of New Chain Store Organization 


A well financed organization is about to open a chain of 
stores through which to sell a staple and standard com- 
modity. A general manager is needed to take complete 
charge of the whole enterprise. He must be able to show 
a record of success: as a merchandiser and be big enough 
to build the business from the ground. He will have to 
. fix policies, hire his own staff, decide locations and be re- 
sponsible for every phase of the business. The salary and 
the opportunity for increased income will be all that a really 
big man could wish. Complete details of business experi- 
ence, education and general characteristics are desired in 
first letter. A photograph would also be appreciated. All 
replies will be treated in strictest confidence. 
Address Harold Whitehead—personal—Head of Vocational 
Department, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 
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The Rise of Clicquot Club through 
Advertising 


Tic Chief Aim of the Advertising That Has Brought the Product to a 
Dominating Position Has Been to Inculcate Good-Will 


By Edward S. Price 


Of The Clicquot Club Company 


C ACQUOT CLUB Ginger Ale 
4 has been manufactured at Mil- 
lis. Mass., for over thirty years. 
*\« have advertised it for fifteen 
years. In that time our company 
has grown from a concern selling 
iew hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods a year to a great organiza- 
tion producing and selling between 
twenty-five and thirty million bot- 
tles of Clicquot Club ginger ale 
each year, 

During its first fifteen years 
this was an honest, straightfor- 
ward, but slow-growing, small, 
countryside bottling business; 
handicapped at times by lack of 
capital -and other annoying 
troubles due to lack of experience 
in buying, selling, manufacturing 
and exploiting. 

The now famous Clicquot Club 
blend was there, however, and by 
sheer force of its goodness, the 
business grew. Then came a man 
who believed in ‘advertising, a 
man who had the courage of his 
convictions, 

Robinson Crusoe wanted a ship, 
so he advertised by flinging a 
shirt to the breeze on the end of 
a pole. He advertised in the lan- 
guage best known to seafaring 
men and he succeeded by per- 
sistency, 

Mr. Kimball, our chief, has al- 
ways been a man of vision. He 
wanted a ship, as did Robinson 
Crusoe, but he wanted friend- 
ship—the friendship of the Ameri- 
ca’ public for Clicquot Club 
ginger ale. How well he has 
succeeded need not now be en- 
lar-ed upon. Our advertising has 
bu:'t the largest ginger ale busi- 
ness in the world and still con- 
tinies to build. Clicquot Club 
ad ertising is a force of measure- 


wD 


Portion of address before the Adver- 
tising Club of Worcester, Mass. 
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less power, and as subtle as the 
human mind. What it means to 
business and the spreading of 
ideas which affect the profits of 
the retailer and jobber is only 
beginning to.be really grasped. 

Our advertising has never been 
ponderous nor has it been laid out 
on highly - scientific, theoretical 
lines—it’s been good, sensible, 
er advertising— “That’s 
a ” 

We went very carefully into 
the matter of copy, decided upon 
our keynote, and concluded that 
copy should be terse, virile and 
brief. 

In discussion we treated very 
seriously the arguments as to the 
food value of ginger ale—the 
purity of the water at Millis, the 
purity of the ingredients, the non- 
astringent qualities, etc, and 
agreed that to sell Clicquot Club 
as a food or medicine, or even 
by laying stress on the quality of 
its ingredients, would influence 
very few people compared with the 
number of people who would be 
influenced by the fact that it was 
the best known and best liked 
ginger ale. 

A great and growing business 
on ginger ale is not to be built 
up on the basis of its food ex- 
cellence, but rather on the charm 
of using it. One hundred people 
will buy it and use it because 
they like it, and because they be- 
lieve it is the kind of ginger ale 
that the best people use, to one 
who will buy it because it has food 
value or non-constipating quali- 
ties. 

We concluded we were going to 
fool ourselves if we believed that 
in describing the ingredients or the 
purity of the water we would be 
able to make graphically any great 
logical distinction between Clic- 
quot Club and any other good 
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SALES 
PROMOTION MAN 
WANTED 


The opportunity of a lifetime is of- 
fered to a young man to first become 
Sales Promotion and Office Manager 
and ultimately Treasurer of young 
corporation. We control a practically 
non-competitive and most profitable 
specialty of proven merit now on the 
market which will enjoy a large and 
ever-increasing sale, 

Must be able to invest $7,500-$10,000, 
but money so invested will not only 
buy a substantial and permanent in- 
terest in profits of corporation, but 
will be in nature of loan which will 
be returned in five years with 8% in- 
terest and 40% premium. 

We are interested primarily in the 
man—only secondarily in the money. 

Please write, giving age and full 
qualifications. 

Exceptional profits, congenial sur- 
roundings and a life occupation await 
the right man. 

Address “‘B. N.,”’ Box 224, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














DRYIN G RACKS 


Reinforced wood—25 trays 


Strong and Serviceable 


Address: THE ELWOOD MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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reat distinc- 


ginger ales. The 
licquot Club 


tive facts about 
ginger ale are: 

1. That it is the best blend we 
know of from the standpoint of 
making people like it. 

2. That it has the greatest repu- 
tation of any American ginger ale, 
and that reputation is growing. 

3. The Clicquot Club trade- 
mark, which is now becoming 
famous, and which represents this 
charming kid bringing pleasure 
to the American public, and 

4. The fact that it is being more 
and more widely distributed «nd 
more and more available. 

These are the things that give 
Clicquot Club distinction rather 
than any ingredient or mechanical 
process, and these are the things 
that can be amplified and make 
more sales, 

We did our first national ad- 
vertising in 1907, using a large list 
of magazines and accepted “waste 
circulation”—wwaste circulation on 
account of our lack of distribu- 
tion. We bought space in national 
magazines and considered it a 
profitable investment for the good 
it did us where we did have 
dealer distribution. 

Many advertising theorists have 
contended that one should have 
distribution first, but it was not 
so with us. Consumer demand 
was created in many places where 
we had no distribution, that is 
true; but a big consumer demand 
was created where we did have 
distribution. Perfectly logically, 
demand created distribution, and 
now one may, in normal times, 
purchase Clicquot Club ginger ale 
in almost any community from 
Maine to California. 

Our selling scheme was about 
like this: A salesman was to go 
to the wholesale grocer and say 
in effect, “Here is a ginger ale 
which is good enough and made 
by a concern big enough to ad- 
vertise in all the leading national 
publications.” 

We made deals such as giving 
one case free with every five or 
ten, on all goods ordered before 
April or May 1, as the case might 
be. These deals varied from year 
to year, and were given to enable 
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THERE ARE ORDERS WAITING 
FOR YOUR SALESMAN IN 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


IF he can show our merchants that you are 
helping them develop sales through the col- 
umns of the 


Pawtucket Times 
(Circulation 23,400 A. B. C.) 


QWe have a field of 130,000 people, concen- 
trated in a small and compact area. It is the 
most densely populated section in the United 
States. It cannot be covered by any other 
newspaper or combination of papers. 


@Check up on your salesman and be sure he 
does not overlook Pawtucket. Our promo- 
tion department will show you how to invest 
your Pawtucket appropriation to pay big 
dividends. . 


@Remember that practically every English- 
reading family in Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
and that portion of Blackstone Valley within 
our trade radius reads the Pawtucket Times 


every night. 


@Onr field is a responsive one and will show 
a pleasing record on your sales sheets. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 
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SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Have you an opportunity on your staff 
for an intelligent worker? 


Am seeking a congenial business 
connection for my life work; prefer 
distribution and sales planning. 


Clean, genuine record of achieve- 
ment. Well educated, tireless worker, 
an enthusiast, a go-getter, by personal 
contact or by tactics. 


Resigned junior sales managership 
of nationally adyertised commodity 
this week. Started as road salesman 
in 1919 at $1700; vanced to $4000 
in 14 months. Age 26. 


Conversant with retail centers in 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
States. Topnotcher as agency contract 
salesman and in maintaining and de- 
veloping “‘good will.”’ Student of ad- 


vertising. 
Can commence work immediately. 


Address: G. H. 8., Box 225, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
Woman Copy Writer 


New York manufacturer 
selling more than five 
million a year to retail 
trade, wants woman ad- 
vertisement writer. Must 
be experienced, cultured, 
with minimum ‘“tem- 
perament.” 


Sanity, industry and sell- 
ing ability will be prop- 
erly appreciated. 

State full particulars in 
first- letter, and send to 
Address, Box 226 “X.Y.Z.,” 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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us to gauge the market, make up 
goods ahead of the hot we: ther 
or consumer buying season, and 
reduce the average cost of our 
overhead expense. 

The list which we used wis 
list of the publications most 
ular in those days, with 
“mass” and “class.” That 
our merchandising plan—si: 
wasn’t it? 

In 1907 our total sales amounted 
to $154,298.89—a good busin-ss: 
in 1910, three years later, 
mind, we had used only nat 
publications—our sales were $.'79- 
089.05—a gain of about $125.00, 
nearly doubling sales in three y 

Our first year’s appropriation 
was only $10,000. This appropria- 
tion has gradually increased «ach 
year as the business grew. 

We have invested 5 or 6 
cent of total sales in advert: 
each year. As our “distribut 
became more complete, we found 
it advisable to run newspaper ad- 
vertising in spots to force sales 
a bit, that wholesalers § might 
order in carload lots, an economy 
for them and for us. 

We believe that the great value 
of our advertising lies in_ its 
power to build good-will for Clic- 
quot Club ginger ale. 

Through years of personal 
servation, I am led to say the 
building of permanent good-will 
has influenced every transaction 
made by the company. It is an 
established policy and it is evident 
that it has made a deep and firm 
impression on consumer, retailer 
and wholesaler. 

Last year we believe we over- 
spent on advertising. We could 
not get full value on account of 
the sugar situation, on account of 
container shortage, and on ac- 
count of the serious ‘transporta- 
tion conditions, but we feel we 
stored up advertising energy as 
the thrifty householder would 
store up fuel and that Clicquot 
Club will have no frosty day 

This year we expect to cas: in 
on last year’s work. Our ad er- 
tising expenditure will probubly 
not be so large as last year, but 
we have already contracted for 
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© you men whose task it 

is to create business, pres- 
ent commercial conditions offer 
many perplexing problems—the 
old, time-tested methods of 
business-getting no longer work 
—it must now be done in a 
different way. 


Never has there been a time 
when it is so imperative that 


YY Wh 
in its ey Hy, Advertising Men get together 
or Clie: 7). <M than now. Never has there 
nal ob- been a time when a convention 
ay q fi has offered the opportunity for 
Seactll ff enlightenment that will be 
t is an { found at Atlanta’s Convention 
—— —the big, broad opportunity 
retailen will be here— come and take 
advantage of it. 

> over- h 

oe y, Uf, Atlanta’s June climate? Why, 
ont a Y if man, it’s the most delightful 
mn ac- you ever heard tell of. We're 
sporta- Wy) Me 1,050 feet above the sea level— 
“ be it can’t get hot up here! 

would 








ivertising Clubs of the World 
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Selling the It is—or ought to 
Salesman *—@0 axiom in 
selling goods that 
Thoroughly in order to sell 
First the public the 
producer must sell the salesman 
first. But this principle is in- 
terpreted in various ways. 

The other day a sales manager 
got into an argument with an ob- 
stinate member of his force about 
a certain point in the product that 
was the firm’s chief leader. To 
prove his case the former took the 
salesman into the factory and 
pointed out the process in dis- 
pute. While there the salesman 
became interested in some auto- 
matic machinery which cut the 
unfinished product up, wrapped 
it, p it, and nailed it up 
in cases, all without the interven- 
tion of human hands. _ P 

“Say, this is interesting,” said 


| about $500,000 worth of spac« 
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the salesman. “I didn’t know oy 
stuff was handled like this. Ther 
are some good talking points here. 
Why haven’t you told me aboy 
this before?” 

“Why, we've always advertise; 
that our goods were made under 
the most sanitary conditions,” re. 
plied the sales manager. 

“Yes, but you never let me se 
what you meant.” 

There are some manufacturers 
who ground their salesmen in al! 
-factory processes before thie lat- 
ter take the road, but there are 
others who deem it sufficient 
merely to tell the men about a 
few of the principal steps in pro- 
duction. But no man learns a 
much through the use of one 
faculty as by the employment of 
two or more. He who sees, feels, 
hears and tastes an object is more 
impressed by it than he who 
has exercised only one sense 
upon it. 

In this connection, the expe- 
rience of the Hecker Cereal Com- 
pany in introducing a new cake- 
flour, as described in Printers’ 
Ink of March 24, is interesting 
The salesmen were not only told 
about the flour but tasted it, and 
that under the best surroundings 
—at a banquet. They were also 
requested to take a package home 
and have the cake baked in their 
own kitchens. Moreover, they 
were encouraged to present a sam- 
ple of the prepared article to 
their prospects. 

That is one method of selling 
salesmen thoroughly on the arti- 
cle they are to handle. It not 
only establishes a kind of family 
intimacy but enables them to talk 
the article and its uses intelli- 
gently. So the manufacturer who 
wants confident salesmen will not 
only enable them to learn some- 
thing about his product but, when 
possible, all about it. 


aged At a big depart- 
Dam ment store in 

Goods Newark, last 
week, Kolynos toothpaste was be- 
ing sold at 15 cents a package. 
This was much cheaper than we 
had seen it elsewhere and at first 
sight it looked like a good buy. A 
close-up showed that the tubes 
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badly twisted and dented. 


yere 
hey vere not in a package and 
had becn placed on the counter 
in a cass tray. The big sign 
“Kolyros” caught the attention of 
the posserby. We don’t know 
how well pleased the passerby 
pecam> after he had purchased and 
taken ‘he damaged merchandise 
home. 

In Trenton recently there was 
a big <ign in a drugstore window, 
“Belle Meade Sweets—Seconds— 
43 Cents a Pound,” 


The average consumer has be- 
ccustomed to buying sec- 


come 
onds in automobile tires and per- 
haps one or two other kinds of 


merchandise. His education about 
seconds scarcely extends to things 
which are put into the mouth, 
whether it is toothpaste or confec- 
tionery. 

It would seem that the retailer 
who displays this sort of merchan- 
dise, as in the Kolynos case, is 
doing the manufacturer a great 
injustice. The man who has built 
up a certain reputation for his 
product clearly does not want the 
consumer to get hold of damaged 
goods. Yet sales by stores which 
have failed and are going out of 
business often put this sort of 
merchandise into the hands of 
dealers who do damage to the man- 
ufacturers’ reputation. 

How to stop the sale of damaged 
goods has always been a problem 
for the manufacturer. There can 
be, of course, no objection to the 
department store or any other re- 
taller making an effort to sell 
products which have been damaged 
or have deteriorated, at a reduced 
price. Unless he frankly states, 
however, as did the candy store in 
Trenton, that the goods are sec- 
onds, or damaged, he is hurting 
his own reputation and that of the 
manufacturer whose merchandise 
he is selling. 

Before putting on sale such 
damaged goods it would seem only 
fair at least to give the manufac- 
turer the opportunity of replacing 
such articles with new, fresh mer- 
chandise. The retailer who does 
otherwise is going out of his 
way to hurt the manufacturer’s 
9 ig and reputation with the 
public 
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A Tariff on fe. old friend 
makes its ap- 

Ideas pearance in the 


announcement from Ottawa that 
the Canadian Government is con- 
sidering the extension of the 
present tariff on imports of ad- 
vertising matter to apply to the 
advertising sections. of United 
States publications sent-to Cana- 
dian subscribers. 

As many business men know, 
Canada now imposes an import 
duty of fifteen cents per pound 
on advertising matter originating 
in the United States, except such 
as is bound in with the regular 
issue of a publication mailed to 
subscribers, or intended for sale 
upon the newsstands. The pro- 
posal is merely the revival of a 
measure which has been re- 
peatedly discussed in past years 
and as often abandoned: but it 
takes on an added significance at 
this time by being associated, un- 
officially but by common report, 
with a proposal to amend the 
Canadian Copyright Law, which, 
it is positively stated, would de- 
prive the contents of American 
publications from copyright pro- 
tection the moment they crossed 
the border. It is further sug- 
gested that the object of these 
proposals is to bar American 
publications from Canada alto- 
gether, or force them to estab- 
lish branch publication offices 
there, from which “all-Canadian” 
editions would be issued. 

So far as we are able to dis- 
cover, neither of these measures 
has reached the stage where en- 
actment is imminent. But they 
are being widely discussed, and 
some of our Canadian contem- 
poraries are active in their sup- 


port. 

We cannot believe that the alert 
intelligence of the Canadian pub- 
lic will tolerate what in effect will 
prove a tariff wall against ideas 
and information; nor that the 
sober second thought of Canadian 
business men will permit the in- 
auguration of a policy of retalia- 
tion, the ultimate consequences: of 
which cannot be foreseen. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that 
the present situation in interna- 
tional exchange places Canada in 
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an uncomfortable position. But 
that situation is due to conditions 
which are world-wide, and which 
cannot be remedied by damming 
up the sources of information 
from any quarter, nor yet by any 
system of reprisals. 


P. tra Coming into New 
ee York over the 


New York Cen- 
Publicity trai or the New 
Location York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, one notices at 
134th Street and Park Avenue, 
hard by the Harlem River bridge, 
the new building of the Crane Co., 
manufacturer of valves and plumb- 
ing fixtures. 

Printers’ INK is informed that 
the Crane Co. paid a considerably 
higher price for the ground on 
which this new building was 
erected than a plot of the same 
size a block or two back from the 
railroad would have cost, but that 
the company cheerfully ‘paid this 
premium to get the advertising 
value of having their new business 
home visible from the railroad, as 
it most certainly is at this strategic 
point. 

A few years ago none but a 
manufacturer of a product bought. 
by the masses, such as a food 
product, or cigars, or a household 
utility, would have thought it 
worth any special added price to 
have his plant visible from the 
railroad. 

In witness, we have but to re- 
call the thousands of great and 
small factories along the railroads 
that bore not even the smallest 
sign or hint as to the name or 
nature of the business. 

But since business men have be- 
gun to learn the value of institu- 
tional prestige all this has begun 
to change, and in the future we 
are likely to witness more and 
more examples of paying extra 
for a publicity location as the 
Crane Co. has done. 

For while it may be true that 
there is but a limited number of 
buyers for a technical or semi- 
technical product, at the same time 
those: buyers are impressionable 
and they often control large busi- 
ness. So, while only hundreds or 
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thousands may see, those hu 
or thousands may be quite 
portant to the manufactur: 
technical product (and as | 
reach) as millions are to th 
ufacturer of a mass-consu 
product. 

Unquestionably in the years to 
come the Crane Co. will prot very 
definitely from its perspicacity in 
picking out a publicity Iccation 
for the new building. Ii will 
become a landmark that wi’! hel 
to build this company’s business 
into the mind of the traveliny pub- 
lic, which is the sort of building 
that makes of a business a national 
institution. 


Ption 


Many automobile 
A Normal plants have gone 


Yardstick back to ful! pro- 
duction schedules. The news and 
the names have been recounted in 
Printers’ INK. 

How about advertising sched- 
ules? ~ One of the best-known spe- 
cial representatives in New York 
City has passed on some good 
news about his own business. In 
a certain list of general news- 
papers the advertising revenue fo 
March, 1920, was 75 per cent ae 
March, 1919. This year the fig- 
ures showed a 65 per cent increase 
above March, 1919, or a loss of 
only 10 per cent this year. On this 
particular list he happened to rep- 
resent business that was 72 per cent 
above March, 1919, or a loss of 
only 3 per cent. 

This “special’s” method of look- 
ing at his own business with a 
background for comparison before 
the most unusual year of 1920 
would seem to be valuable. It is 
all right to set a high mark like 
1920 and shoot at it, but in the 
inner recesses of his office the ex- 
ecutive would do well to take a 
normal yardstick for his present 
measuring. 

A look at 1919 figures, a period 
much nearer normal than 1920, is 
not only a fairer basis of compari- 
son, but it will prove to many a 
man that things are not going to 
the bow-wows and will give him 
courage to face his present prob- 
lems with confidence instea’ ot 
with fear. 
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NEW WHITE SELECTED RAGS 


Car 


Tue rags from which Crane's papers are made 
come from mills engaged in cutting up white 
goods for shirts, collars, underwear, etc. Such 
rags are white, clean, crisp, and have been care- 
fully sorted over. 

Old rags have their use in making paper, but 
they do not make the best bond paper. They are 
too soft for such a crisp, crackly paper. CRANE’s 
papers are not only made from new white rags, 
but they are made entirely of rags. 

New rags give durability and a fine crisp feel 
so desirable for securities of all kinds. This is one 
reason why Crane's paper is more widely used 
for bonds and other valuable documents than 
any other paper in the world. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Artist & Layout 
Man Wanted 


A young and progressive 
complete Printing Plant lo- 
cated in a large city in 
Ohio, is looking for a high- 
class artist and layout man 
who can “Produce the 
Goods.” Unlimited co- 
operation for a good man 
with ideas. If you have the 
stuff in you—address “M. 
R.,” Box 213 Printers’ Ink 
Weekly. We would like to 
see a few samples of your 
best efforts. 








Move guide to right or left 
to grip or release papers. 


The 

For Holding Papers 
The memorandum is_ there 
when you want § it. No 
springs to hold open. Whenr 
the guide is slipped to the 
right, the Clip remains open 
while the papers are ar- 
ranged. Slide the guide to 
the left and the papers are 
securely locked. Nothing to 
get out of-order. Also made 
in book form as a binder. 
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International Paper’s Net In. 
come More than Doubled 


_ The International Paper Company, in 
its annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, reports a net in. 
come, after charges and federal taxes, 
of $11,836,362. he net income in 1919 
was $4,121,494. The total revenue of 
the company in 1920 was $21,239,064; 
in 1919 it was $7,170,594. 

Philip T. Dodge, president of the 
company, in his remarks to stock- 
holders, says, in part: 

“Throughout the year the business 
has been conducted in the face of 
many abnormal conditions and _difficul- 
ties resulting from the war. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the company pro- 
duced during the year above 532,000 
tons of paper, of which 300,000 tons 
were newsprint, and the remainder, 
232,000 tons, high class papers in great 
variety. 

“During the early part of the year 
papers of all. classes were demanded 
in a volume previously unknown and 
exceeding the capacity of all the ma. 
chines on the continent. Because of 
the increase in circulation and in the 
volume of advertising, the newspapers 
oe to an unprecedented size. The 
emand for paper was so great that 
throughout the country many machines, 
commonly devoted to the production of 
other papers, were used for the produc- 
tion of newsprint. Notwithstanding 
this additional paper and _ imported 
paper, the shortage continued, and in 
the open market under the manipula 
tion of merciless speculators and a 
few manufacturers, spot news reached 
the unprecedented price of from 12 to 
15 cents per pound and even higher. 
It was impossible for the company, 
operating 88 paper machines, nearly 300 
pulp grinders and numerous sulphite 
plants, to produce all the paper demand- 
ed by its regular customers, nearly 
all publishers. About 400 publishers 
were, therefore, limited in their con- 
tracts for the year 1921 to a volume 
20 per cent less than that of the pre 
ceding year, with the assurance, how 
ever, that if more paper could be pro 
duced, it would first be tendered to 
our contract customers at the regular 
price.” 


Death of Charles Slemin 
vice-president and 
sales manager of the Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., died on 
April 19 at his home in that city. He 
had been with the company since 1887, 
when he became a salesman in San 
Francisco. He was then successively 
branch manager at San Francisco, Chi 
cago and New York, and for twenty 
vears was general sales manager. 11 
1917 he was elected vice-president 0! 
the company. 


Mansfield Joins Beach 
Richard P. Mansfield, formerly of the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, has 
joined R. W. Beach & Company, direct 
advertising, Chicago. 


Charles Slemin, 
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In every advertising campaign, there’s a place for 


Ad- Craft Signs 


Our experience, and unusual manufacturing facilities are at 
your service for producing the dealer-helps you need! 


AD-CRAFT, INC. 


305 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Advertising on 


CARDBOARD — CELLULOID— PAPER 


Good territories open for 
sales representation 


























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ELF-COMPLACENCY,” re- 

marked an advertising man, 
who is also a sales manager, to the 
Schoolmaster, “is retarding the 
progress of many concerns to-day, 
and this applies more particularly to 
the old-fashioned firms that should 
know better. They seem to for- 
get that the buying group changes 
once in every generation and that 
it is necessary to keep educating 
some part of the new group all 
the time. 

“The manufacturer of a fine 
product, long on the market and 
time-honored, is surprised when 
sales drop off. The product is 
just as good as ever. His organ- 
ization appears to be just as effi- 
cient. Something must be wrong 
with the advertising. 

“But he does not stop to con- 
sider that many new and younger 
competitors have come into the 
field with similar products. They 
are aggressive advertisers, per- 
haps using two and three times 
the space. In order to combat 
this new trend and new competi- 
tion, the old firm must increase 
its advertising to keep pace with 
competitors. It must get out new 
lines and more dealer service 
units. It must go about things 
as if just starting in business. 

“In these times no manufacturer 
can continue to trade on ancient 
prestige. He must keep on the 
move and -at a very lively gait, 
too.” 

* * * 
* There are innumerable ways of 
using the “family of products” 
idea in advertising. Many adver- 
tisers have two or more regular 
lines which they feature alter- 
nately or successively in their ad- 
vertising and yet desire when one 
is featured to bring in a refer- 
ence to the others as a reminder 
to the reader, and thus make 
every advertisement count for all. 

A very effective way of doing 
this is shown in a recent adver- 
tisement of The Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., maker of Perfec- 
tion oil heaters and cook stoves 


and Aladdin cooking utensils 
The advertisement is a full page 
in color. A large illustration is 
shown of one of the cook stoves 
in use in a _ kitchen and_ two 
women standing before it appar- 
ently discussing its advantages 
There are two cooking utensils on 
the stove, but these appear to bh 
there to make the stove look 
“busy.” 

The entire copy and _ layout 
deals with the cook stove, with 
the exception of a small block of 
type set in close under the illus- 
tration of the stove—about 
twenty-five words and a caption, 
which occupies a little over one 
square inch of space and yet on 
account of the white space all 
round it, is prominent enough to 
attract attention. It reads: 

“You'll like Aladdin utensils, 
too. They brighten the kitchen 
and lighten the work. Two are 
shown on this stove and there's 
an Aladdin shape for every kit- 
chen need. Ask your dealer.” 

This clever reference to another 
member of the family of prod- 
ucts does not divert attention, 
but rather redirects it by imply- 
ing that both products mutually 
help each other and are of the 
same high quality. 

The Schoolmaster feels _ that 
the suggestion has possibilities in 
its application to the advertising 
of other related products. 

x* * * 


An advertising manager re- 
marked the other -day that he 
never kept any records of his 
past performances. He pointed 
out that his shelves were devoid of 
scrap books and file cases. \When 
the Schoolmaster expressed sur- 
prise, he said: 

“The reason is that I make my 
plans according to the prevailing 
conditions and not according to 
what I or anybody else did in 
other years. Because I did a cer- 
tain thing last year is no reason 
why I shouldn’t do it again this 
year, if it seems suitable to the 
times. Novelty has its appeal, but 
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PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


You must buy printing with- 
out seeing the finished product 
—hence the importance of a 


dependable printer. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 
213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 





Motor Vehicle 
Distribution 


An Analysis by 
MARTIN TUTTLE 

The Recognized Authority 
With a complete tabulation showing popu- 
lation and totals per county of autos and 
trucks in each of the 3,040 countiesof the en- 
tire United States, revised to January 1, 1921. 

Your copy mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of order on your letterhead. 
Price $10.00 

Special prices for quantity orders 

This information has _— selling on indi- 


vidual orders at 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
Branches : 

Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich, 
Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Los Angeles—The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


EVENING SIERALD 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1921 


143,067 


Largest Daily Circulation in 
the Entire West 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Chicago: 
Herbert W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 











Send for proof 
charts, now. FREE! 
High-class art work at low 
cost. Wide variety of cuts. 
“Peppy” comics and illustra- 
tions with ideas. Will liven up 
house magazines, direct-mail and all advertising. 
NOVEL “ADS” STUDIO, 
660 Omaha Nat. “past Bidg., Omaha, U. S. A. 





I don’t make changes simply fo 
the sake of change. I determin 
on a course of action becaysy 
business conditions call for it; i 
makes no difference whether | 
did or did not follow the sam 
course last year or the year be. 
fore. 

“If I kept a scrapbook | 
be continually tempted 
into it to see what I or my 
petitor did at some previous time 
By having none I can disregard 
precedent and keep my mind o 
present problems, without bother. 
ing about ancient history.” 

* * * 


There is one man at least whom 
the Schoolmaster has met recent! 
who is very enthusiastic 
the year 1921, even that 
of it that is past. He tl 
sales manager of a firm which 
has been in business almost 
sixty years. He himself is some- 
what over sixty years of age, 
but the Schoolmaster would call 
him sixty years young rather than 
sixty years old. He and his firm 
have gone through many ordeals 
and likewise have enjoyed many 
periods of unusual prosperity. 

He has decided that he likes the 
“valleys” better than the “peaks” 
of business. In times like the 
last two years, he said recently, 
when orders seemed to com 
down like manna from heaven 
with no particular effort on the 
part of anybody, business wasn't 
much fun. There was no zest 
or zip in it. Anybody that had 
four walls and a line of belting 
and could turn out a_ product, 
could sell it almost as soon as it 
was turned out. Life secmed to 
consist mostly in making apolo- 
gies to customers for non-delivery 
of goods and anybody could sell 

To-day is different. There is 
need for all.the enthusiasm and 
pep and ingenuity that a man has, 
to put sales over and, according 
to this sales manager, it makes 
life much more worth living. a 
only way to grow old, he says, 
to stop growing, and the way t 
stop growing is not to be forced 
to make a new kind of effort. 
Nineteen twenty-one is a year 
for fighters, he says, but it’s 4 
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all for it; 

© whether | 

ow the sam 

the year be. 

wif General Manager 

or my com- 

Teviots time, ‘ 

an disregarj One of the most prominent and best known concerns 

rod pe k in America, located in New York, and selling ex- 

4 clusively to grocery and general stores throughout the 
; country, and advertising very extensively nationally, is 

5 Biost hin in need of a general manager. 

met recently mee ° 

siastic about In addition, we operate two other plants for entirely 

a that part different products sold only to large manufacturers, 


He is and these will be under the direction of the new general 


manager. 


This man should have the following qualifications, if 


y rather than possible : 
d his al 
~ onl pe 1. A thorough knowledge of merchandising and 
ajoyed many selling as applied to the grocery trade; 
Prosperity. 
: ~~ likes . . He must be an organizer and an executive; 
e “peaks 
Aid nl. . He must have good health and plenty of energy; 
. He must be willing to do some traveling once or 
ffort on the twice a year in order to keep in touch with the 
iness wasn't trade; 
Vas no zest 
d 
dy Ba 5. He must be under forty years of age. 
a product, 
Apeca b The opportunity is an exceptionally fine one. 
e secm ( 
— If you think you are the man for the job, write us, giving 
y could sell full details regarding age, experience, salary desired, etc. 


There is 
1usia an All replies will be considered confidential. 
Address 
GENERAL MANAGER 
Box 223, care Printers’ Ink 
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AM A WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 
Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, 

anything valuable. 

days if you're not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Bank references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 


OUTHWEST PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Seventeen years of experience. 
Covers Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas. 
FOR OUR BOOKLET AND 
Help when you need it Tee 
Direct - d ial, M4 
able in Fd Adverse "The 4 Ary ‘a 
its monthly text- -book. Its articles are all Otdvertising 
inspirational in tone. Thay help you to mare $2.00 per year 
be any attacks of “Old Gus Gloom". He 
arguments over right now if you aren't fortified 
“The M Mailbag” tells you what to do, how to do it, and 
encourages you TO do it. Articles on every phase of Direct- Mail 


_— written by men who have trned the ideas out and seen 
Send your subscription NOW 


HAILBAG PUBLISHING CO, 1200 DW. 9th St., Cleveland 














SEND MAP 
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whole lot more than that. It’s, 
year of joy in life, of new — 
of the joy of battle and the 

tent that comes from a str aa 
effort well made, with one diffi. 
culty surmounted after another 
The only kind of a man who has 
a right to kick about this year 
says he, is the one who has for. 
gotten how, or is too lazy, to 
make the new and needed effort, 
* * * 


“There is real danger,” re. 
marked a man who devises litho- 
graphic cut-outs for advertising 
purposes, to the Schoolmaster, 
“in illustrative novelties that in 
any way exaggerate the size of 
the article sold. It took me many 
years to discover this. 

“At first, like many others, | 
was impressed only by the possi- 
ble innovations and striking pic- 
torial possibilities of these ideas 
I would show a package in gigan- 
tic size, and with small accesso- 
ries, to emphasize it. 

“I will never forget—and this 
happened recently—a lithographic 
cut-out we made for a certain 
croup and cold cure. In reality, 
it was a tiny, small white pellet, 
two dozen to the box. 

“In order to bring it into the 
limelight, we had the artist show 
a very large hand, holding one of 
the white pellets. It was as large 
as an orange—or larger. 

“True, the striking display qual- 
ities were there, but, do you 
know, stupid people got the idea 
that the manufacturer was sell- 
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EVERYTHING PROMPTLY 

PHONE VAN«d« t 7556 

171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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hat. It's, something as big as a cake 
new effort », and when they saw the 
id the con. »x of little pellets, they 
L strenuoys ‘isappointed ! 
| One diff. ‘It's best to stick to the humble 
r another. vhen showing the thing /° your trade-marks and labels by 
nm who has dL Do not exaggerate it. Te ae ey * 
this year, y few people have elastic tesined compe of specialists. 
o has for-Mimaginetions. They are dread- 
2 eae incre CUTTING THE COST 
aed effort, . . . . 
po of Publication Printing 
R Airplane Company Appoints sa esteaniaanentitiialanh 
ager, & Stanley E. Knauss labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
viSes litho- Stanley E. Knauss, who for the last oe es "es ate 
advertising JM two years has been sales and advertis- on yom ation convinced. 
100linaster ing manager for Continental Aircraft, THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
' BM Incorporated, has been made sales man- 133 Mercer Street, New York City 
es that I i ager of the Stout Engineering Labora- 
1é size ot tories, Inc., Detroit. Production on 
¢ me many a commercial airplanes, it is said, will be- 
; gin very shortly in the Detroit plant of 
the company. 
others, | 
the poss iG W. Collins with Swenarton 
riking pic- & Sall 
1ese ideas alley 
> in gigan- George W. Collins, formerly with the 
ll accesso- Typographic Service Company, has be- 
pene come a member of the firm of Swenar- 
: ton & Salley, Inc., printers, New York. 
—and ths #— 
thographic F 
» ais f_| RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO 
In reality, 7 
- LIMITED 
inte ° : 
= CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 


ng one of 
s as large 


Electrotypes, Stereotypes and Matrices 


Save Duty, Time and Expense 


cay qual- 
do you 

t the = Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 

al PLANTS AT 

MONTREAL TORONTO LONDON 


” 


WINDSOR 














Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 














Printing 19,500 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averaves nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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lc Gov’t Postal Cards 


5,000 for $5.00 F. 0. B. New York. 
10,000 for 7.50 Neatly “s: - 
a 


one side in 
ink. Cost of postals not included. 
Special prices on larger lots. Get our 
prices on Printed Forms. References. 


Duryea Ptg. Co., Inc., 35 W. 3rd St., New York 
Reputation Your Greatest Asset. See Booklet. 


AS The Search - Light 


—FOUNDED IN 1895— 

Por business expansion—reliable informatiun. For educative 

publicity—expert presentation. Our staff of practical business 

Y it historians can serve rou 

either way. jon library prising millions of classified 

reports, records, articles, clippings, pictures--all subjects. 
Methods tested by 25 years’ experience. Industrial Histories. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 

Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 

















MARKET SURVEYS 


This organization is fully equipped 
to investigate the sales possibilities 
for technical products in all fields. 
ENGINEERING ADVERTISING 
AND NEWS SERVICE 
Montclair, N. J. 


MECHANICAL WINDOW 


DISPLAYS operated by the 
AMERICAN WIND-CLUTCH 
Are Increasing Sales for Leading 

Manufacturers. A Small Electric 
Fan Furnishes the Power. Very 


Send for Catalog No. 21 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


. WNTING CRAFTS 
Bui One 

"AVE. 
N. Y. 




























Che MOORE STUDIOS 4x 


Newark Office: 216 Market St. 
Phone Market 5538 








Pwntinc In 16 Lancuaces 

CATALOGUES 

PRICE LISTS and 

ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Of Every Description 








High Class Printing and Correct 
Translations Cwaranteed. 


wt Me weamae Poe 
Benewias Commas rata Rovwantas Sracmn 
Casares Cue Levmeamean Resean wie 


Get busy and go after the foreign markets, 
THE UNITED PRINTING CO. 
Printers—Publishers—Bovkbinders 
320-322 W. Federal St Younestown, 0. 














Western Advertising Golfers 
First Tournament 


The first tournament of the Western 
Advertising Golfers Association wil] te 
held at the Skokie Golf Club, Chicago, 
May 17. 

Monthly tournaments will be hel 
throughout the summer, closing with , 
final tournament at Exmoor in October. 
Other tournaments will probably be helj 
at Flossmoor, Oak Park, Ravisloe, Mid. 
lothian and Hinsdale. 

The officers, directors and committe: 
chairmen for the year 1921 are: Ray G, 
Maxwell, president; E. D. Wheeler, 
vice-president; Robert Johnston, secre 
tary; Harry Dumont, treasurer. Direc. 
tors: M. C. Meigs, H. B. Fairchild, 
Homer J. Buckley, P. E. Faust, G. ¢, 
Pierce, Guy Abbott. Committee chair. 
men: A. J. Irvin, membership; Guy 
Abbott, handicap; W. C. Agry, tourna. 
ment; E. D. Wheeler, prize; Wm. D 
McJunkin, publicity. 


New Accounts for Thomas D. 
Mays 

The advertising accounts of the As 
perlax Corporation and the Charleston 
meee _Jonues House, both of Charles. 
ton, Va., has been placed with the 
Thomas D. “Mays Advertising Agency 
of that city. 

The Mays agency was established last 
January by Thomas D. Mays, who for 
three years prior to that date had been 
with the Charleston Daily Mail. Before 
coming to Charleston in 1918 Mr. Mays 
was for nine years with the Lynchburg, 
Va., News and Daily Advance. 


William A. Lauver with 
Newark Shoe Stores 


William A. Lauver, recently assistant 
manager of the business department of 
the Baltimore Sun, has been made as 
sistant advertising manager of M. Sam- 
uels & Co., Baltimore, owners of The 
Newark Shoe Stores Co. 












AAT D,ICHEY 
DATA SERVICE 

Why are leading institutions from coast 

to coast using this convenient data on sales, 
ising and business conditions? Ask for 

the April Bulletin—Sent you free. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bldg., U.S.A. 


== ieabessi of $ thrown away 


by misplacement. No return. Competi- 
tors doing big business. Are you m 
that class? Knowing the market and 
conditions plus proper placement brings 
big returns. We have “calmed the sea” 
for many a “ship driven on the rocks.” 


MUNWAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








— 


HELP WANTED 


Advert sing Solicitor Wanted, on com- 
basis, to solicit from agencies 








missio 

and advertisers contracts for the pro- 
duction of advertising moving pictures. 
Drawing account to right party. Ad- 
dress Box 547, Printers’ Ink, 
‘Advertising Man—Experienced display 
man who can sell space and write. intel- 
ligent, result-producing copy. Rapid ad- 
yancement for the right man. Address 


by letter only, stating experience, Camden 
Daily Courier, South Jersey’s Leading 
Daily, P. O. Box 352, Camden, N. J. 


Benn Brothers, Limited, the largest 
trade and technical publishers in Europe, 
are willing to appoint additional corre- 
spondents and business agents in indus- 
trial cities in the United States. Mr. 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Managing Director, 
is visiting the Eastern States during May 
and will be glad to interview applicants 
well acquainted with the trade-paper busi- 
ness. Address Benn, care Printers’ Ink. 








A Progressive Publisher of two live 
trade journals in semi-sporting fields 
needs an advertising solicitor, but not 
a bunk artist. Western territory with 
headquarters in Chicago. Write very 
full particulars in your application; 
present employment, past record, reason 
ior changing, salary required and every- 
thing, in absolute confidence. W. B. 
Mayor, 9 ‘So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


WANTED 


Big Calibred Advertising 
Representative 


Long-established and prosperous 
national publication of general in- 
terest is to establish a Chicago of- 
fice to increase still further large 
volume of high-class advertising 
now coming in from West. 





If you can sell advertising on 
a big scale, if you have entree to 
advertising managers and key men 
in Western agencies and are big 
enough to have great executives 
glad to have your ideas on ad- 
vertising and selling—a real salary 
and secure future await you. 


If y 
sell us 


tu are a business energizer, 
by letter. 


Address Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A high-class man or woman 
to take charge of one of the largest 
Newspaper Service Departments in the 
South. .Must write good, sound mer- 
chandising copy, and make good, at- 
tractive lay-outs. Will pay the right 
salary to the right party. All corre- 
spondence will be treated strictly confi- 
dential. Address: Box 537, P. I. 


SYNDICATE SALESMAN 
The publisher of a syndicated article, to 
which several important dailies through- 
out the country already subscribe, is 
anxious to obtain the services of some 
traveling man enjoying an acquaintance 
with the journalistic profession who can 
take on the sale of the article as a side- 
line. An opportunity to substantially in- 
crease his earnings is open to the right 
party. Address “B. B.,” P. O. Box 822, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 


Sales Manager—$60 to $80 a week. Wil- 
liam L. Fletcher, Inc. (not an employment 
agency), is commissioned by a prominent 
manufacturer of bakers’ supplies to lo- 
cate and investigate a high-grade sales 
manager for New York Office. Must 
thoroughly understand this business and 
be able to buy and sell bakers’ sup 
plies and direct the efforts of a number 
of salesmen. Applicaticns desired from 
Americans, preferably Protestants, This 
is a real opportunity with one of the 
best manufacturers in the country, Let- 
ters of application, which will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential, must con- 
tain- full information as to experience. 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., 80 Boylston 
St., Boston 11, Mass. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


why of course I make drawings for 
all kinds of advertising—also pre- 
pare dummies and rough <a 
fred kann, 321 broadway, n. y. 
telephone worth 1696 


24-SHEET, HAND-PAINTED POST- 
ERS for billboard advertising, any 
quantity, plain or pictorial. Advertising 
agencies send for catalogue. GENESEE 
SIGN CO., UTICA., N. Y. 


SELL MORE IN PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturer’s agent with large drug 
trade following is open to develop one 
or two more accounts, Advertised prod- 
ucts only. Address Box 545, care P. I. 


FOR RENT 
Bright and attractively furnished 
office; outside exposure, top floor, 
150 square feet, telephone service, 
2 blocks from Grand Central. Rea- 
sonable rental. Ideal for publish- 
er’s representative. References re- 
quired. Telephone Vanderbilt 3851. 
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MUNWAY ADVERTISING SERVIVE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LITTLE ADS are making big money 
for numerous advertisers, Catalogue of 
selected lists, prices, free on request. 
Scott & Scott Adv. Agency, 220 W. 
42nd St., New York. 
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ART DIRECTOR—Versatile in illys, 
tive ideas, layouts, typographical arrangs 
ment; originator of unusual slants {, 
many national accounts; not a finish 
artist; New York man. Box 553, P 





ADDRESSOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


Several thousand model B card index 
frames, oak filing cabinets, metal draw- 
ers, tab shifting. Box 544, care P. I. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED 
Will buy monthly trade paper. Terms. 
Give essential facts, which will be kept 
in confidence. All letters will be ac- 
knowledged. Trade Paper, Box 539, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


PRINTING PLANT—20 minutes from 
New York. Wants additional work. 
Large runs solicited. Publications pre- 
ferred. Equipment consists of Linotypes, 
Cylinder Presses and Automatic Jobbers. 
Daily deliveries to Greater New York by 
motor truck. Address Box 546, P. I. 


A Complete Elliott Addressing Outfit 
consisting, of one addressing machine, 
one stencil-cutting machine (both motor 
driven), six stencil cabinets with trays 
for stencils. All in first-class condition. 
Inspection and offer invited. Geo. W. 
Harvey, 6 East 39th Street, care of 
Aldrich Publishing Company. 


FOR RENT in very desirable loca- 
tion—two light, well-furnished 
roomy offices. We prefer to rent 
to an artist or a free lance writer, 
but will consider any desirable 
applicant. Box 540, P. I. 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Campany, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
_ the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 9, 1921, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Englishwoman, energetic and ambitious, 
returning to London in June—six years’ 
business experience in the United States 
—would like to make connections with 
firm or organization doing business in 
London, Experienced Stenographer. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 556, P. I. 





























Energetic Young Man desires 

a connection as junior salesm 
reliable Chicago firm. Fami! 
building trades and equipment, 
consider other lines. Box 542, 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

tive calibre; constructive worker ; 
ful in big general magazine, class anj 
trade journal fields; wide acquaintang 
New York and Eastern territory; kno 
Western territory; seeks opening with 
established publisher. Box 552, P, I, 


SHORT EDITORIALS 
Man, who for the past year has been 
writing short, inspirational articles fp 
periodical with quarter million circul 
tion each issue, desires new connection 
Box 1274, City Hall Station, New Yor 
City. 


to m 
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ar wi 
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Printer: 
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Publicity Man-Editor 
Writer, 25, experienced, college degree, 
now available. Will consider $3,600 o 
more. Holds unexpired contract, $5,000 
as publicity manager of defunct concern, 
Considerable reputation in certain fied 
Record of definite accomplishments. Fine 
credentials. Address 543, Printers’ Ink, 


CANADIAN EXECUTIVE 
Young executive—American University 
graduate—several years’ experience i 
sales and credits in both wholesale and 
retail fields in Canada, know Canad 
thoroughly, have ability and _ initiative, 
am open to consider position with firm 
selling its products in the (Canadian 
market. Address “Canadian,” Hox 549, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Available July ist 


A high-grade, well-known advertising 
man who has had years of complete ex 
perience in Agency work and as Adver- 
tising Manager, seeks broader field for 
his activity. This man’s ability to pro- 
duce effective advertising plus his execu- 
tive capacity qualify him for a post of 
responsibility with either Manufacturer 
or Agency. Age 34, Married. Highest 
references. Address Box 538, F 


Years of Advertising Agency 
and Publishing Experience— 


the mature kind that counts 
Also understand humor and 
can smile, I desire to com 
nect with New York agency 
that makes serious endeavor 
to render high-grade service, 
and wants those services maf 
keted to more clients. Inter 
ested in a big job with pay 
to match, Interview would 
give opportunity to examine 
my personality and learn my 
experience, 




















Address Box 562, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Address Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 


<*ts representative. Keterences re- 
quired. Telephone Vanderbilt 3851. 
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Advertising Manager’s Assistant—Have 
handled Trade-Paper advertising, House- 
Organ, Circulars and Circular Letters. 
Familiar with Printing, Engraving and 
advertising routine. Box 561, P. I. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG COLLEGE 
MAN DESIRES OPPORTUNITY 
TO LEARN ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS. BOX 550, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
College-educated Young Man with good 
sales experience in the advertising and 
publishing line. Has a very good knowl- 
edge of engraving, advertising art and 
printing; also layout man, wishes to get 
in with publication or agency as sales- 
man or production man. Chicago con- 
nection. Box 541, P. I., Chicago Office. 


cOPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Versatile writer, prolific in ideas; excep- 
tionally interesting story for the concern 
demanding broad experience with big na- 
tional campaigns, creating copy, ideas, 
visualizations, directing art, mechanical, 
printing, executive; N. Y. man; $85.00 
per week, no less. Box 554, P. I. 


Are you open for a $10,000 sales execu- 
tive of good appearance and pleasing per- 
sonality who can take complete charge of 
your selling force? Can give best of ref- 














erences from large National Advettised | 


Manufacturers with whom I have sev- 
ered connections. A personal interview 
may avail you of a man who can be of 
great assistance during this readjusting 
period. Box 559, care of Printers’ Ink. 


1918 Salary $1300 
1921 Salary $3600 


Available May 1. Young man, 30, col- 
lege graduate. Now assistant to General 
Sales Manager, editing Sales Bulletins 
and directing advertising. Line sold to re- 
tailers through salesmen and mail. You 
say what salary—all I want is a chance 
to prove real worth. Box 557, P. I. 














I can’t play golf* 


—but I can write copy and I can make 


tails; and I have done these things during 
my five years of agency and national 
advertising experience. I would be a val- 
uable “right-hand man” for an advertising 
manager or an account executive. Twenty- 
six; single; Christian. Can I help you? 
*(yet) Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Trained advertising and merchandising 
man-—-15 years’ newspaper experience— 
now in charge of national advertising 
and merchandising for one of the ten 
largest American dailies, Will consider 
Position as advertising manager for mid- 
dle west or western daily. Can show re- 
sults for publisher who is looking for a 
thoroughly trained advertising executive. 
Age under 35, married, health perfect. 
Can make change any time before Jan- 
uary 1 on 30 days’ notice. Address Box 
563, Printers’ Ink. 
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EIGHT YEARS’ SALES AND AD- 
VERTISING EXPERIENCE with man- 
ufacturer and agency fit me for position 
as Advertising Manager or Sales Promo- 
Particulars on request. 
Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


Office Executive—Young man, fifteen 
years’ accounting managerial experience, 
wants position with advertising or print- 
ing concern. Knowledge printing costs 
and estimating; also financial investing. 
Salary $4500 per annum. Box 536, P. I. 


TECHNICAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
A young man, thorough! experienced, 
with college training, who can inject 
the desired degree of human interest 
into technical advertising. An especially 
am contact man with ability for 
clients.” Proves: 40a ility for 
entire campaigns, in eaing marketing, 
packages, booklets, etc. Will take posi- 
tion’ as advertising manager or account 
executive. Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman desires ition as 
ASSISTANT TO EDITOR 











Thoroughly experienced in 
PROOFREADING 

MAKEUP 

ENGRAVING and 

PREPARING COPY FOR PRINTER. 


In addition she is Really an 
EXPERT STENOGRAPHER 


Address ‘‘Able,” Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 





Contact 
And Copy Man 


Advertising Manager 
Or Assistant 


Capable idea man, forcible writer, 
thoroughly acquainted with art, 
typography, printing and engraving. 

uring nine years of intensive 
business training I have success- 
fully promoted sales through cor- 
respondence, sold advertising for a 
class publication, planned and exe- 
cuted dealer campaigns for many 
large hardware manufacturers. 

This knowledge and experience, 
the ability to work aggressively and 
consistently, and a determined effort 
to progress are at your disposal. 
Salary $3,000. 


Box 551 


Printers’ Ink N. Y¥. C, 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 
MANAGER 


Over 500 national concerns have a South- 
ern Branch ce in Atlanta. Have you? 
Are you satisfied with present sales? 

I know the South—its distributors and 
their methods. I have produced results, 
sold goods, handled salesmen and man- 
aged office successfully in Atlanta. 

Age 32, married, own my home. Ref- 
erences. Will be in New York April 25. 
Write Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 
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Built to 
your measure 


You do not have to wait to use 
Outdoor Advertising* until your 
distribution is National. 


An efficient Outdoor Advertis- 
ing campaign can be built right 
in the markets where you have 
distribution, and can be ex- 
tended unit by unit as your 

channels of distribution 
increase. 


We shall gladly prepare and 
submit a plan for such a cam- 
paign without any obligation 
to you. 


eeeeroc Co 
Outdoor Advertising — Nation-wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 


* Painted Display Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Poster Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring Business 
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ALUMET Baking Powder sales in The Chicago 
Tribune territory during the first three months 
of 1921 amounted to almost two million dollars. They 
exceeded the sales for the corresponding period of 1920 
by more than two hundred thousand dollars. The exact 
figures, furnished by Mr. K. K. Bell, sales manager, are: 


January 5 to March 27, 1921. .$1,909,896.07 
January 3 to March 26, 1920.. 1,693,218 89 


$216,677.18 


During 1919 and 1920 Calumet was one of the largest advertisers of 
grocery products in The Chicago Tribune, having used more than 
58,000 lines of space in that time. With the opening of the stiff 
competitive market of 1921, Calumet salesmen were backed up more 
heavily than ever before by newspaper advertising. ‘1921 Will 
Reward FIGHTERS” was adopted not only as a slogan to inspire 
salesmen, but as a slogan to guide the advertising expenditures of 
the company. 


Buying Power of the Chicago Territory 


Fighting salesmanship plus Chicago Tribune advertising 
could not have achieved the sale of $1,900,000.00 worth of 
baking powder by the Calumet Chicago organization within 
three months—if it were not for the almost inconceivable 
purchasing power of the Chicago Territory—lIllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin—five states with a 
combined population double that of the entire Dominion of 
Canada. 

Influencing the purchases of one family in five in this peer- 
less market—Chicago Tribune advertising is a sales builder 


which has made millions of dollars for those who knew 
how to use it. And it has more kick today than ever before. 


The Chicags Tribune \ 
J\THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER! (7 
Circulation Exceeds 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 
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